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FOREWORD 


My dear Friend, 

You have done me an honour by requesting me 
o write a few words by way of Preface for your work on 
)he Hlnayana and Mahayana and this request reminds me 
ndeed of the many happy hours passed by us in the study 
>f some Buddhist texts and in the discussion of the in- 
lumerabie questions, of which your well-meaning curiosity 
ppected to have from me the solutions. Often our learned 
balabra did not of course yield satisfactory solutions ; it 
Jrifted on, one sastra leading us to another; commencing 
jom Hlnayana, we landed in Vijnaptimatrata where quite 
ijaturally we lost ourselves. While making our way, how- 
ler, each of us profited by the discussions, 
j Your aim, rather modest, is to present a clear view of 
Ike relations, historical and doctrinal, between the two 
\ fehicles, and your book responds very well to your purpose. 
rA your treatment of the numerous questions interesting in 
}l4emselves and more interesting by reason of their general 
ifgnificance, you have not omitted to direct your attention 
» the exposition of the process of ideas, the action of 
Afireign influences, the stages covering some centuries and 
extensive region, by which the early form of Buddhism 
feveloped into the wonderful efflorescence of beliefs, myths 
ind metaphysics of the Great Vehicle. It will be clear to 
4our readers that the systems of the Great Vehicle are an 
Adaptation of the theories of the Small Vehicle ; praptis 
find bijaSy asamshrias , Jcayas , the tathata itself, the SuMiavatls 
And the heaven of Maitreya, etc. It is necessary to understand 
Ifiat there was never anything like Protestantism in the 
lr'story of Buddhism. It is this that you show very well 
Ji the course of an examination of an important point. 

■f You have not denied yourself the trouble of giving 
Expositions of the topics on which you have some new observa- 
tions to make. I wish you had expanded the portion 
Mealing with the history of Buddhism into three or more 
‘ Independent chapters. One can well see from your volume 
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that the Buddhism of the most ancient sutras differs fronh 
that of the philosophical sutras ; the Buddhism of the Mahal- 
sanghikas is not the Buddhism of the Sarvastiv£dins, whiclji 
again is not identical with that of the Sthaviras ; thp 
Mahayanic tendencies, both doctrinal and religious, are cf 
great antiquity and the Mahayanic writings refer to aspects 
of Buddhism very different from one another, e.g. 9 the Lalitc 
the Pundanka, the Prajnds , and the treatises of Asaiigu, 
not to speak of the feraddhotpada and such other works, ip 
which the archaic Sakyamuni disappears giving place to thle 
five Jinas. The researches which will give a little of chronl- 
ology and geography have hardly been begun. Accordingly 7 
you do not pretend to write the history of Hinayana-Maha| - 
yana, that is to say, the history of Buddhism. 

One of your best chapters, the newest by virtue of bot h 
the subject and the method, is that devoted to the Vinay a 
of the Great Vehicle. While reading it I have taken many o >f 
your notes and references. You have rectified some erro* :s 
that have been current for a long time. W© know that f 
Chinese pilgrims noticed long ago that the members of t. 
two Vehicles resided together in a number of convents. T, 
monks, — some adhering to the Great Vehicle and soihe to tl 
Small, but belonging to the same sect, as also members 
different sects within the convent of a particular sect,* 
lived in excellent harmony performing in unison the eccle- 
siastical acts, and evidently complying quite closely witi 
the same disciplinary rules. Many European critics, not th 
less, or the least prudent, have denied it in the name of logic 
“The sects have for their basis ”, says one of them, “no 
only traditional formalities but also some canonical writings 
and precise doctrines ; a sect divided into two ydnas i 
therefore almost inconceivable. The statements of this natur 
found in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims are due probabl 
to confusion, or point to variations purely local and do n< 
permit one to draw from them a general principle. ” All th; 
is not clear ; but we know, from the account given by I-tsing 
the story of a Buddhist of the Great Vehicle, who had , 
horror for meat food : his master, of the Small Vehicle, rq 
fused him ordination as long as he did not eat the “thrc 
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pure (kinds of meat).” This anecdote, so touching, shows 
where the difficulty lies. The master of Oittavarman saw 
nothing wrong in the fact that his disciple read books of the 
Great Vehicle ; his sect had undoubtedly definite views about 
sqrvam asii , about the inutility of the cult of the Bodhi- 
saittvas and so forth, but these were problems that did not 
affect the life of the monks within a convent. The important 
respect shown to the traditional Vinaya. 
master cannot tolerate the scruples about 
estting which Oittavarman had foolishly learnt from the Lanka - 
vkiara. In the same way, the king of Koutcha received 
respectfully Hiouen Tsang despite his Mahayanism, but he had 
M mind to persuade him to take pure meat. Nevertheless, 
Ojittavarman was received amongst the convinced and 
irreconcilable Hlnayanists, but all Hlnayanists were not of 
tjhis sort and finally the diversities of diet were allowed in 
tfjie same convent. 

\In fact, Mahayana is sometimes allied to Tantrism ; it has 
sometimes sanctioned the marriage of monks and the over- 
throw of the ancient Buddhist institution. It cannot be 
defied that from the beginning it had a tendency to place 
thje lay-supporters on the side of, if not above, the monks. 
Bilit you 'show well that the Mahayanic disciplinary initiatives 
atl the earliest stage were very modest; the purpose was 
^tisfied by adding a certain number of new rales to the 
t mient Vinaya (the avoidance of meat and so forth) and 
7 increasing the rigour of some precepts. The scale of 
^blues is modified ; it is believed that the preaching of the 
aw and service to others are more precious than the ex- 
cises which are of personal utility and certain ancient rales, 
rough favourable to Arhatism — cc no possession, no anxiety 95 
-were no longer regarded as obligatory. The progress was 
merally slow but it was pursued without any harm. ‘‘The 
^holders of the more rigorous discipline should not be 
amed, the upholders of the less rigorous are also blameless.” 
evadatta, the Abbe Tempete of the history of Buddhism, 
id not play an important role in this history. As concerns 
re doctrines, it cannot be conceived that Vasubandhu on 
lopting the doctrine of Tathata had to quit his sect for 


p<Mnt is the 
OIttavarman’s 
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entering into a sect of the Mahay anists. Where are the sec 
of the Mahayanists, and by which names should they 
known? There are only eighteen sects, all of which, we 
represented in the assemblage of scholars of Nalanda. Can 
be doubted that the communities of the Sthaviras practise 
the cult of relics ? However, according to the definite vie T 
found in the Digfia , the cult of relics concerns the laity and n 
the monks, whose endeavour should be exclusively confint 
to the supermundane. 

Your critical expose of the views formerly and lately often 
concerning Nirvana is very lucid. It is a problem full of di£» 
culties because it is not easy for unmystical minds to unde) 
stand a thing which can only be 44 realised ” in trance. Clearb 
the Hfnayana denied the existence of any psychologic 
principle outside the Skandhas. Evidently, the Skandha 
(which are also named Upadhi) disappear at the death of 
saint. Nevertheless, if the (Sautrantika) author of the Sufo : 
says: 44 Five things are mere name, viz., things of the pasjf 
things of the future, space, Pudgala and Nirvana,” t| 
Buddhists, as a rule, admit that Nirvana is bliss ; but t| 
saint, when dead, does not touch, seize, possess, realize Nirvang 
as he used to do when living. Such is the doctrine of t\ 
Vihhasa. For early Buddhists, the Nirvana was, of course, ! 
immortal state beyond existence and non-existence. T 
thirst for non-existence is very bad, the aspiration to Nirva 
is the very root of salvation and happiness. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to omit to point out t 
diligence with which you have collected the information ai 
discussed the few points with which we are acquainted abo 
the geographical origin of Mahavana ; and also the interesti] 
results that you have furnished by your study of the Prajn 
paramitas. 

It now remains for me to thank you for your desire that nc 
name should be associated with your work. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Bruxelles Louis de La Vall&e Poussi 

5th November, 1929 
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The object of this work is to present an exposition of the 
principal doctrines of Mahayana as found in the early 
Mahayanie treatises and to show points of agreement and 
difference between the doctrines of Hinayana and Mahayana. 
For the convenience of comparison and for comprehending 
Clearly the gradual changes undergone by the Buddhistic 
doctrines, I have sometimes placed in a detached way the views 
fs found in the authoritative texts of Hinayana and Mahayana 
Without attempting to mix them up into a composite whole. 
'The reason for following this method of presentation is that 
ihe Buddhist texts are the products of different periods and 
Regions separated sometimes by long distances of time and 
&pace and, therefore, they cannot always be expected to fit 
Into one homogeneous whole. It would be obliterating the 
signposts of development of philosophical or religious thought 
pr its distinctions due to its development in different 
schools or regions if we treat the views embodied in the 
different treatises as a composite entity. The views found 
fin every volume of the Buddhist scriptures should be sub- 
jected to an examination from this standpoint before they 
ifeould be mixed up into an amalgam. In these eireum- 
fstances, it will be helpful to Buddhistic studies, if the facts 
(collected from the various texts be stated accurately but in 
separate groups so as not to blur in any way the peculiar 
significance of each group. 

i The first chapter is meant to help the readers to have 
at bird’s-eye view of Buddhism for about seven centuries. 
IChe doctrines dealt with in the second and subsequent 
chapters belong to this period, though the sources from 
vlvhich the information has been drawn may be later. 
i The second chapter shows that the Mahayanists regarded 
(themselves as the true followers of Buddha, and asserted 
xthat Buddha had only one form of teaching, the Mahayana ; 
cSbut the Hinayanists being, according to the Mahayanists, 
iintellectuallv weak, could not comprehend it thoroughly. 
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They considered themselves far superior to the Hinayanista 
and adduced reasons for this superiority. 

The third chapter is divided- into four sections. It 
will be found from the first section that according to 
the Saddharmapundanka and other Mahay ana texts, the 
Hinayana teaching was only an expedient adopted by 
Buddha to suit the mental calibre of Ms early disciples, and 
that the Hlnayanists were taught only Pudgalasimyata and 
not Bharmasunyata. It has been shown in the seconq 
section that the Buddha of the Hlnayanists was really; 
according to the Mahayana view, one of his Nirmanakayasf 
his two other kayas being Sambhoga and Dharma. A review 1 
of the speculations of Trikaya in fche various texts has been 
given in the section. The third section treats of the 
interpretations of Nirvana. In it the conclusions drawn by 
scholars from the Pitaka passages have been reviewed ana 
the expositions of Buddhaghosa, Vasubandhu, Nagarjuna and 
others have been summarised and compared. The fourtl 
section deals with the four Truths and the Causal Law, tlu 
Paramarthasatyas of the Hlnayanists. They are, however; 
Samvrtisatyas to the Mahayanists, whose Paramartha or 
Parinispanna-satya is Dharmasunyata or Tathafca. 

The fourth chapter contains an exposition of the 
Bodhisattva-bhumis, showing that the first six bhilmis corj 
respond to the four stages of spiritual progress of the; 
Hlnayanists, and that the last four bhilmis are meant ex* 
clusively for bodhisattvas for the comprehension of Dharmaj 
sunyata or Dharmasamata and the acquisition of the extra! 
ordinary powers of a Buddha. S 

It has been shown in the fifth chapter that the Mahilj 
yanists depended upon the Hlnayanists for their disciplinary 
code, adding to it some rules and practices in conformity 
with their own ideals. j 

In the appendix an attempt has been made to ascertair 
the probable time of composition of the Prajndparamitds. 

The difficulty of finding suitable English equivalents o: 
the technical terms of Buddhist philosophy has compelled 
me at times to use the original Pali and Sanskrit word* 
without their English renderings. To make these word* 
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asiiy intelligible, an alphabetical list of same with the 
English renderings has been given at the end of the book, 

. A tendency is noticeable in scholars making a special 
tudy of a particular branch of Buddhistic literature to 
levelop a love for same, leading him to look upon the other 
jranch.es of the literature with disfavour. This accounts 
or the lack of sympathy sometimes evinced by a scholar 
h the field of Hlnayana towards the subjects pertaining 
-o Mahay ana. This state of things ought to be removed 
c y a widening of outlook through an extension of the field 
3 study by each scholar so as to embrace the one towards 
#hieh he is unsympathetic without any good grounds. 

' In sectarian disputes it is not unusual that one sect 
ho old misrepresent the views of the rival sect. As the 
fesult of my study of Hlnayana and Mahayana, however, 
i; can state without hesitation that the Buddhist writers 
ire not open to this charge. Uniformly, the Mahayana 
rbrks have represented accurately the position of the Hina- 
rapists. This can be well corroborated by actual references 
o j the Hlnayana works in regard to the expositions of 
aafticular Hinayanic views. I have attempted to demonstrate 
the Mahayanists had no personal grudge against the 
Irpayanists though, of course, the doctrines of the former 
differed essentially from those of the latter. The Mahayanic 
criticisms of the Hinayanic doctrines throw a flood of light 
mj points which would have remained obscure if we had to 
tejpend on the Hlnayana works alone. In order to clear up 
sieir own position, the Mahayanists carefully analysed the 
sinayana doctrines. Hence, instead of obscuring or mis- 
representing the position of the Hlnayanists, the Mahayana 
aorks made substantia! contributions towards the elucidation 
t Hinayanic doctrines. Hence, to my mind, it is essential 
($tat we should utilise both the Hlnayana and Mahayana 
Yiorks in order to arrive at the right conclusions with 
: |©gard to the Buddhist doctrines. 

In conclusion, I want to acknowledge my debts of gratitude 
the scholars who have rendered me help in various ways 
lit the preparation of this work, I am thankful to Prof. 
®f. L. Turner, Dr. L. D. Barnett and Dr. N. N. Law, under 
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whose directions the plan of the book was matured and wfo 
did not spare themselves the trouble of going through it k. 
remove its blemishes. The sympathy with which Dr. Barnet! 
used to come to us, the Indian students, in the Oriental 
Room of the British Museum to furnish us with the pieces 
of useful information come across by him in the course oij 
his studies and to help us otherwise in our subjects oi 
research will always be a pleasant memory to me. Thcj 
help derived by me from Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussir 
of the University of Ghent proved very fruitful. Little 
did he realize the services he was rendering to me throng! 
the answers to my “ queries ” which by their nature anc 
number often taxed to the utmost his delicate health, Bui 
his genial temper was never ruffled, and the best effort® 
were made by him to lead me through the maze of teeing 
calities of the Mahayana scriptures. It was indeed 
pleasure to meet him at Brussels in his cosy study with 1 J 
master-minds of the Buddhistic age preserved in the numert/ 
volumes nicely arranged all around. He has increased / 
obligation to him by contributing a Foreword to this voluif 
My thanks are also due to Prof. Max Walleser of Heidelbf 
and Dr. E. J. Thomas of Cambridge for giving me faoilir 
for research, the former by placing his whole library at j c 
disposal during my stay at Heidelberg and guiding me 1 
consult the Tibetan and Chinese works, and the latter ] 
enabling me to have access to the rare Buddhist manuscrif 
deposited in the Cambridge University Library. I a* 
take this opportunity to express my thanks to the Princil 
of the London School of Oriental Studies, Dr. E. D. Ross, w- 
is always ready to extend his helping hand to the Indi ! 
students, and who took much interest in my Tibetan a f 
Chinese studies. 

Though this work was written in Europe, I had in Indf 
a few sincere friends who helped me in diverse ways in spit 
of the distance ; particularly mention able among them ■ 
Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharya, M.A., of the Scottis* 
Church College. ? 

Mr. N. C. Barua, M.A., has helped me much by preparing tl' 
Index to this work. The way in which a young friend < 
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mine, Mr. Abani Mohan Ohakravarii, has assisted me in 
making my manuscript ready for the Press merits special 
mention. As a mere expression of gratitude to Dr. N. N. 
Law would be inadequate for the help received from him, 
1 take this opportunity to dedicate to Mm this humble 
volume. 

The acknowledgments of my indebtedness will not be com» 
plete unless I express my gratitude to the authorities of the 
Post-graduate Arts Department of the Calcutta University for 
bhe study-leave granted to me for enabling me to prosecute my 
researches in Europe. 

Calcutta University 

30th July , 1930 
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CHAPTER I 


A Historical Survey of the Period of Transition from Hinayana 

to Mahayana 

The history of Buddhism for the first six or seven centuries 
may be looked upon as covering the following three periods : 

A, Early or Pure Hinayana Buddhism, preserved 
plainly in the Pali Nika y as and Vinaya, or in the fragments 
of their Sanskrit versions hitherto discovered. 

B. Mixed Hinayana Buddhism, represented by the 
Various schools which came into existence about a century 
after Buddha’s death. The sources for this period are scanty, 
being limited to a few books, either expressly attributed to 
a particular school, or having sufficient evidence to indicate 
the school to which the works belong, and also the treatises 
dealing exclusively with the history of the schools and their 
doctrines. 

0, The Beginning of MahIyana, or as Rosenberg puts 
it, the period of conflict between Hinayana and Mahayana. 1 
The sources for this period are mainly the Prajndpdramitds, 
the Saddharma Pundarika, the Daiabhumihasutra , the 
Gandavyuha, the Lankdvatdra as also the works of Nagarjuna, 
Asvaghosa, Asanga and others so far as they throw light on 
the relative position of Hinayana and Mahayana. 

FIRST PERIOD 
(Le., circa 450 to 350 B. C.) 

A. EARLY OR PURE HINAYANA BUDDHISM 

There has already arisen a fairly large amount of literature 
upon the first period (t.e., the first century after the inception 

1 A similar division was also suggested by Wassiijew in his 
Buddhismus, pp. 38 £f. : Die erste Periode = ein Jahrhundret nach 
dem Tode des Buddha ; die zweite Periode = die Zeit des Streits ; und 
die dritte Periode = Mahayana. 

Rosenberg divides the period a little differently in Die Probleme der 
buddhistischen Philosophic p, 35: Die Periode des sogennanten “ reinen 
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Huddbism) offering ns eolations of many probl.rn.~a result 
"“ r male possible by the streanoue labour. «t 
Thl Mi l ert Sodety to regard 'to the publication of .be 

« — ,f a r f r y o. B„d p d”L““r;: 

SS-* - ”r“ e»— ■ ■ *-«- °< ‘'‘Jr’* ‘“ d 

the four Nikayas. 1 For the present purpose of drawing a 
^ui sketch of the period of transition from Hinayana to 
Mahayana we shall state some of the conclusions reached y 
“b*L about tbe Buddhism of this period m order to aacertau 
IZ it changed to course of time and [ gave rise to tbe 
different schools. These conclusions are as follows . 

Hinayana ” und seiner ^ 

Buddhismus ; die Penode des E J Sieges und de3 Aufbliihens 

sr ay t"^n:; — our 

all the suttas 

were incorporated m a later P 6 ™* “ date . The nivyavadUna 

the compilation of * S-TSJ 'the 

uirySer Ite S*£ l£Z " in the An^U of ffie Bkan^kar 
l lZLTol VIII, Pt- i) Lt the Bill canon him 

tures is • a mosaic of earlier and later material. His view is that the 
Buttas' 8 containing among other things, accounts of miracles mytholo- 
gical ’and metaphysical or Buddhological speculations, are later than 
f h0Be which contain simple teachings of sila, samadhi, and panna. It i , 
rrTLree with some of his conclusions, specially his remarks 
fhat the suttas of the first volume of the Digha Nikaya are earii^ 
than those of the second, and that the suttas of the second are earlier thm» 

those of the third, for in the first volume there are suttas like Kevaddha, 
those oi tne * . „ ocor <iine; to his own statement, 

Ambattha, containing materials, which, according 

M. W— it. to to. "™* of to. 

JldtoL of .h. muv* to too UUJ • .to. p°»>« 

the Nikayas being a mosaic of materials, ear y an , , 

he Mahaparinibbana-sutta and the Mabapadana-sutta, and showed th 
tari us strata contained in them. Prof. Bapat does not aeem o h 
noticed this review as otherwise he could have seen many other me** 
of testing the different strata. These matters, owever, are 
from a complete solution. 
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1. The spread of Buddhism was confined to a few towns or 
villages situated in the central belt of India from the east to 
the west. Of these the more noteworthy are (commencing from 
the east) : Kajangala, Campa, Rajagaha, Gaya, Kasi, JSTalanda, 
Pataliputta, Vesali, Savatthi ; the dominion of the Licchavis, 
Vajjis, Videhas, Mallas, Bhaggas, and Koliyas ; Kosambi, 
Sankassa, Ujjeni, Avanti, Madhura, and Yeranja. There were a 
few adherents who came from the northern country of 
Maddarattha, and two brahmana villages of Kuru, and also 
from the southern places like Patitthana. Gandhara and 
Takkhasila were as yet unknown to them. 1 

2. The kings and clans mentioned in them are all pre- 
Asokan, e.g. 9 Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, Pasenadi Kosala, and 
Canda Pajjota, and the clans like the Bulis, Koliyas, and 
Vajjis. 2 3 * 

3. The place of the laity was not yet well defined. Laymen 
appeared more as supporters of the Sangha than as its actual 
members. They only revered Buddha and his disciples, 
heard their teachings, and observed some of the precepts 
and, on occasions, uttered the formulae of tri&arana — the only 
mark that distinguished a devotee of Buddha from others. 
This, however, did not affect their social status, which in India 
has always been associated with religion, as they continued 
to be the members of the society to which they belonged. 8 

4. The religion in its full form was meant exclusively 
for those who would retire from the household life, enter the 
order of monks, and observe the Pdtimokkka rules, the 
observance of which was not possible for a householder. 
Householders could not observe completely even the ten silos. 

5. The Paramiias were yet unknown. The Life of Buddha 
usually commenced from the time of retirement to the attain- 
ment of Bodhi with occasional references to his previous 
existences, as in the Mahagovinda sutta or the Mahdsudassana 

1 See my Early History efc,, pp. 82 ff. ; E. J. Thomas, Life of the 
Buddha , Map. 

2 Ibid. 

3 N. Law, j Studies in Indian History and Culture , ch. v, “Early 

Buddhism and the Laity.” 
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of Buddhism), offering us solutions of many problems — a result 
which has been made possible by the strenuous labours of 
the Pali Text Society in regard *to the publication of the 
Pali canonical texts. By the early or pure Hlnayana 
Buddhism, we mean only that form of Buddhism which is 
presented to us by a considerable portion of the Vinaya and 
the four Nikayas . 1 For the present purpose of drawing a 
rough sketch of the period of transition from Hlnayana to 
Mahayana we shall state some of the conclusions reached by 
scholars about the Buddhism of this period in order to ascertain 
how it changed in course of time and gave rise to the ( 
different schools. These conclusions are as follows ; — 

Hinayana 55 und seiner verschiedenen Richtungen, d. h. der alteste 
Buddhismus ; die Periode des Entstehens des Mahayana und seines 
Kampfes mit dem Hinayana ; die Periode des Sieges und des Aufbluhens 
des Mahayana. The first two periods of Rosenberg’s division cover our 
three. 

1 Not all the suttas of al] the Nikayas, because there are many that 
were incorporated in a later period. The Khuddaka Nik ay a contains 
a few early works, but many are of much later date. The Divydvadana 
always speaks of four Agamas, implying that the four Nikayas or 
Agamas were the only recognised canonical texts even at the time of 
the compilation of the Divyavadana. See Divya ., pp, 17, 253, 333. 
Prof. Bapat contends in his article, “ The different strata in the 
literary material of the Digha Nikaya ” in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute (vol. VIII, pt. i) that the Pali canon like all other sacred litera- 
tures is 4 a mosaic of earlier and later material.’ His view is that the 
suttas, containing among other things, accounts of miracles, mytholo- 
gical, and metaphysical or Buddhological speculations, are later than 
those which contain simple teachings of sfla, samadhi, and pahna. It is , 
difficult to agree with some of his conclusions, specially his remarks 
that the suttas of the first volume of the Digha Nikaya are earlier 
than those of the second, and that the suttas of the second are earlier than 
those of the third, for in the first volume there are suttas like Kevaddha, 
Ambattha, containing materials, which, according to his own statement, 
should be of a later date. 

As early as 1911, Prof. Winternitz in his learned review of the 
translations of the Digha Nikaya in the J.B,A,S. raised this point of 
the Nikayas being a mosaic of materials, early and late. He analysed 
the Mahaparinibbana-sutta and the Mahapadana-sutta, and showed the 
various strata contained in them. Prof. Bapat does not seem to have 
noticed this review as otherwise he could have seen many other means 
of testing the different strata. These matters, however, are still far 
from a complete solution. 
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1. The spread of Buddhism was confined fco a few towns or 
villages situated in the central belt of India from the east to 
the west. Of these the more noteworthy are (commencing from 
the east) : Kajangala, Campa, Rajagaha, Gaya, Kasi, Nalanda, 
Pataliputta, Vesali, Savatthi ; the dominion of the Licchavis, 
Vajjis, Yidehas, Mallas, Bhaggas, and Koliyas ; Kosambi, 
Sankassa, IJjjeni, Avanti, Madhura, and Veranja. There were a 
few adherents who came from the northern country of 
Maddarattha, and two brahmana villages of Kuru, and also 
from the southern places like Patitthana. Gandhara and 
Takkhasila were as yet unknown to them. 1 

2. The kings and clans mentioned in them are all pre- 
Asokan, e.g,, Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, Pasenadi Kosala, and 
Canda Pajjota, and the clans like the Bulis, Koliyas, and 
Vajjis. 2 

3. The place of the laity was not yet well defined. Laymen 
appeared more as supporters of the Sangha than as its actual 
members. They only revered Buddha and his disciples, 
heard their teachings, and observed some of the precepts 
and, on occasions, uttered the formulae of triiarana — the only 
mark that distinguished a devotee of Buddha from others. 
This, however, did not affect their social status, which in India 
has always been associated with religion, as they continued 
to be the members of the society to which they belonged. 3 

4. The religion in its full form was meant exclusively 
for those who would retire from the household life, enter the 
order of monks, and observe the Patimokkha rules, the 
observance of which was not possible for a householder. 
Householders could not observe completely even the ten silas. 

5. The Paramitas were yet unknown. The Life of Buddha 
usually commenced from the time of retirement to the attain- 
ment of Bodhi with occasional references to his previous 
existences, as in the Mahdgovinda sutta or the Mahasudassana 

1 See my Early History etc. 9 pp. 82 ff . ; E. J. Thomas, Life of the 
Buddha , Map. 

2 Ibid . 

3 N. Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture , eh. v, “ Early 
Buddhism and the Laity.” 
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sutta. The conception of the life of a Bodhisattva performing 
paramis was hazy, if not unknown. 1 

6. The Jatahas , as one of t&e nine Ahgas, referred to 
only some of the stories relating to the previous births of 
Buddha as found in the Mahagovinda , Mahasudassana , 
Mahhddeva and other Jatahas traced by Dr. Rhys Davids 
in the Nikayas and Vinaya but they did not appear as yet as a 
separate collection depicting the Bodhisattva’s practice of 
the paramitas . 2 

7. Buddha was a human being but possessed of omniscience, 
supernatural powers, and other attainments unattainable by 
other beings. 3 The appearance of a Buddha is exceedingly 
rare in the world, only one occurring in several kalpas. 

8. The doctrines were confined to the three essentials, 
Anicca, Dukkha, and Anatta , and the four Ariyasaccas , the 
Paticcasamuppdda, and the Atthahgika-magga ; practices were 
limited to the thirty-seven Bodhipakkhika dhammas . The 
practices were usually divided under three heads : sila (moral 
precept), samddhi (mental training), and pannd (development 
of insight and knowledge enabling one to realise the Truth). 

9. The goal of life was Arhathood and rarely Pacceka- 
buddhahood. but never Buddhahood. The stages of progress 
to Arhathood were four, viz., sotdpanna , sakaddgdmi, andgdmi 
and arahatta. 

10. Nibbana was a state of absolute rest and marked the 
end of all kilesas (afflictions) and hence of all duhkha. It was 
an extremely happy and peaceful (santa, panlta, accantasukha) 
condition. 

SECOND PERIOD 
{i.e. 3 circa 350 to 100 B.C .) 

B. MIXED HINAYANA BUDDHISM 

The history of the events and doctrines of Buddhism of this 
period — one of the most important periods in its history — is 
still not fully known ; first, because the sources from which the 

1 See E . R . E II, sv. Bodhisattva. 2 See infra., pp. 6 f. 

8 See Saunders, Epochs in Buddhist History , pp. xviii-xix for a 

scheme of Buddhology. 
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reconstruction can be made are scanty , 1 and secondly, because 
the dates of composition of .those that are available have not 
yet been definitely ascertained. This period witnessed the 
breaking up of the Buddhist Sangha into many sections and 
the scattering of these sections over the various parts of India, 
each growing in its own way. Though dissensions in the 
Church may be undesirable from the orthodox point of view, 
they were indicative of the great interest taken by the disciples 
in ascertaining the real teachings of Buddha as also of the 
attempts to interpret the old teachings in a new way, and to 
adapt them to the changed circumstances brought about by 
the advancement of thought for over a century. 

The Growth of the Abhidhamma Literature 

To keep pace with this movement of thought, the older 
schools had to gird up their loins in order to make their posi- 
tion strong and unassailable. As the result of this effort, 
we have the Abhidhamma literature of the Theravada and the 
Sarvastivada schools. The great agreement between the 
Nikayas (= Agamas) 2 and the Vinaya 3 of the Theravada and 
the Sarvastivada schools, and the great disagreement between 
their Abhidhamma 4 literatures show clearly that while eompil- 

1 E.g. Sanskrit : Mahavastu , Lalitavistara, Divyavadana , Avaddna- 
Sataka, A£okdvaddna, Vasumitra’s treatise on the Schools, fragments 
of the Sanskrit Canon discovered in Eastern Turkestan and the neigh- 
bouring regions ; 

Pali : Kathavatthu, Milinda-panha, Ceylonese chronicles, Nihdya - 
son gr aha. 

2 Theravada : Suttapitaka : Digkanikaya, Majjhimanihdya, Ahgut- 
taranihdya , Samyuttanikdya and Khuddakanikdya. 

Sarvastivada : Dlrghdgama, Madhyamdgama , Ekottardgama and 
Samyukt dgama . 

3 Theravada : Vinayapitaka : Pdtimokkha , Mahdvagga , Gullamgga , 
Suttavibhahga and Parivara. 

Sarvastivada : Vinayapitaka : Vinayavastu, Prdtimoksasutra, 

Vinayavibhdga , V inayaksudrakavastu and Vinaya-uttaragrantha. 

4 Theravada : Abhidhamma : Dhammasahgani , Vibhanga, Dhatu- 
katha, Puggalapannatti, Kathavatthu , Yamaha and Patthdna. 

Sarvastivada : Abhidhamma : Sangitiparydya, Dhdtukaya, Pra- 
jhaptisara , Dharma$kandha f Vijhdnakdya and Prakaranapdda . 

For details see Early History etc., pp. 277 ff„ 
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ing their Nikayas and the essential parts of the Vinayas, the 
two schools lived close to each other in Magadha or there- 
abouts , 1 and utilised a common source , 2 but while compiling 
their Abhidhammas, they were far from each other and 
developed the Abhidhamma literatures independently . 3 Prom 
the nature of the contents of the Kathavatthu of the Thera- 
vadins, it is also evident that the Abhidhammas were developed 
not only to add strength to their respective views but also to 
criticise the views of their opponents and establish their own 
against them. Hence, we can say that this period witnessed 
not only the appearance of the new schools but also a new 
development of the older ones . 4 

The Appearance of the Jdtakas and Avaddnas 

Besides the efforts of the old and the new schools to vie with 
one another in the field of literature, one notices also a keen 
competition among them for propagating among the masses 
the tenets of their respective schools, which, as a matter of 
fact, resulted in a great measure in the wide propagation of 
Buddhism . 5 It is a well-known fact that the Jdtakas and the 

1 i.e in the first period. 

2 For a comparison of the fragments of Sarvastivada Agamas with the 
corresponding portions of the Pali Nikayas, see Hoernle, Manuscript 
Bemains etc., pp. 30 ff . 

For the correspondence, verbal and otherwise, between the Prdtimoksa- 
sutra of the Sarvastivadins and the Patimokkha of the Theravadins, 
see J.A., 1913; see also Levi, J.A . , 1912; Oldenberg, Z,D.MM> 9 vol. lii; 
Watanabe, Tables of Problems in the Samyukta Agama and SamyuMa 
Nikdya (Tokio, 1926). 

3 See J.P.T.S., 1904-5, pp. 60 ff. 

4 An evidence for the later growth of the Abhidamma literature is the 
orthodox tradition ( Attha. } pp. 28-32) that Buddha did not preach the 
Abhidhamma in extenso but gave only the mdtika , which was later on 
developed by Sariputta and handed down by him through his disciples 
to Revata. This evidence is important in view of the fact that this 
is a statement made by persons who believe that every thing of the 
scriptures is Buddhavacana. The rejection of the Abhidhamma by the 
Mahasaiighikas as non-canonical is also an evidence in support of our 
contention. See Early History etc., p. 235. In the Kosa-vyakhya (p. 12) 
it is stated that the Abhidharma was preached in fragments by Buddha. 

5 The inscriptions, which speak of the gifts made to a particular 
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Avaddnas were meant for inspiring in the minds of the people a 
faith in Buddhism and thus popularising the religion . 1 The 
Jatakas were only an afterthought of the Theravadins. They 
originally did not form part of their scriptures (Buddhavacana ) . 
The Jataha Booh 2 or the floating mass of Jatakas, some of which 
found their way into the famous stone-monuments of India, 
belongs certainly to an ancient date as is proved by scholars 
like Rhys Davids, Cunningham, Oldenberg, and Winternitz, 
but still all of them are not considered to be of the same 
age as the Nihdyas. Rhys Davids’ suggestion that the stories 
found both in the Nihayas {i.e., Suttanta- Jatakas of the 
Gullaniddesa) and in the Jataha collection form the oldest type 
of Jataka stories and maybe called pr e- Jataha is of great value . 8 

The mention of Jatakas among the Navangas, a very ancient 
division of the Buddhist scripture, may lead one to think 
that the most ancient Buddhists were not without a Jataka 
literature of their own. This, seems plausible at first sight, 
but it should be remembered that the division of Buddhist 
scriptures into nine Angas does not refer to nine different 
groups of literature but to nine types of composition to 
be found in the collections of the ancient Buddhists. In 

school, add sometimes that the gifts were meant also for the caturdisa 
satighas, i.e., members of the Buddhist Sahgha in general. 

Compare the Ava. S'., p. xxxix (Kalpadrumavadana ) : 

Gaechata bhiksave yuvam sattvanam vinayarthatah, 

De£an pratyabhigacchantah praka£ayata samvrtim. 

(The word samvrti in this verse is noteworthy. The Mahayanists will 
not admit that the dharmas which were mostly propagated by the 
Htnayanists at first were anything but the truth in disguise. There is, 
of course, also the hint that paramartha truth is a matter for realisation 
and cannot be the subject of preaching.) 

1 See Speyer, Preface to the Ava . S'., pp. v, vi. 

2 In the I.H.Q. , vol. iv, p. 6, Prof. Winternitz draws our attention 
to the fact that the Mandalay and Phayre Mss. of the Jataka -Book (i.e.. 
Verse- Jataka) have been examined by Dr. Weller and found to be 
extracts made from the Jataka commentary. He, however, still 
cherishes the view that there was a canonical Jataka-Book and that it 
was in verses. 

3 Buddhist India , pp. 190 f. ; Mr. G. D. Be (Gal. Rev. 1929-30) however 
shows that versions of some of the Suttanta- Jatakas are posterior to the 
versions of those of the Jataka- Atthakatha ; hence all Nikay a- Jatakas 
are not of the oldest type and cannot be called pre -Jataka. 
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one Sntta or Suttanta there may fee portions which can fee 
called a sutta, a geyya 1 , a gdtka, an udana, a veyyakarana , an 
abbhutadhamma , or a jdtaka . It was long after the navanga 
division was known that the compilations Udana, , Itivutiaka , 
and Jdtaka came into existence. The explanation of navan- 
gas as attempted by Buddhaghosa 2 also shows that he did not 
know any particular sections of literature corresponding to the 
navangas. It is very interesting to notice in his exposition 
that for two of the nine angas, viz., Vedalla and Abbhuta - 
dhamma , 3 he could not find any work or group of works 
which could be classified under these headings and so he 
named some suttas which came under them. Taking these 
two as our clue, we may suggest that the other seven of 
the navangas should also be explained in the same way. 
Instead of putting the whole Abhidhamma collection under 
Veyyakarana, 4 the Suttas, in which Sariputta, Mahakacca- 
yana or Buddha 5 gave detailed expositions of the four truths 
or the eightfold path, or of any tenet of Buddhism or of any 
of the pithy sayings of Buddha, should have been included. 
So also the Jataka-Anga does not refer to the 550 Ja takas 
as Buddhaghosa says, but to the few stories found in the 
Nikayas, in which Buddha refers to incidents in one of his 

1 Attha p. 26 : S abb am pi sagathakam suttam Geyyan ti veditabbam. 

2 Sum. Vil., pp. 23, 24; Attha., p. 26; Petavatthu A., p. 2. 

3 Attha., p. 26: Sabbe pi acchariyabbhntadhammapatisamyutta sutta- 
nta Abbhutadhamman ti veditabbam. The c Acchariyabbhutadhamma 
Sutta 5 ( Majjhima , III, pp. 118 f.) may be treated as one of the Abbhu- 
tadhamma class. For Abbhutadhamma, see also Mtu., Ill, p. 200. 

4 As done in the Attha., pp. 27-28. 

5 The Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta* sutta ( Majjhima , III, No. 133) offers 
an excellent example of a sutta containing gatha and veyyakarana. The 
Mahakammavibhanga-sutta ( Majjhima , IH, No. 136) is a type of veyya- 
karana sutta. 

Buddhaghosa makes himself quite clear in his attempt to establish that 
the Kathavatthu is as much Buddha-bhasita as were the Madhupindika 
and such other Suttas expounded by Mahakaccana, Ananda and others. 
His argument is that Buddha at some places gave only the matika 
(substance), which was sometimes explained by Mahakaccana, and the 
whole of it was regarded as Buddhavacana. Suttas of this type, in my 
opinion, were meant to be included under Veyyakarana- division. See 
Attha,, p. 5. 
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previous births. Purvanusmrti is one of the ahhijnas (sup- 
erior knowledge) acquired by the Arhats; so it is quite 
in keeping with the tenets of early Buddhism to speak of 
one’s previous existences. But the idea of utilising these 
stories of Purvanusmrti as a means of propagation of the 
religion came later > at least, subsequent by a century and 
a half to the inception of Buddhism. So it is in the second 
period of our division that we must place the compilation 
or composition of the Abhidhamma and the Jataka litera- 
tures . 1 

Like Buddhaghosa, the Mahayanic expositors attempted 
to classify their literature according to the twelve ahgas — 
a division current among the Sarvastivadins, the Maha- 
sahghikas and others, placing the Astasdhasrikd-Praj na- 
pdramita under Sutra , the Gandavyuha , Samddhirdja and 
Saddharmapundarlka under Vydkarana , and so forth . 2 But 
this division of scriptures into twelve Ahgas was not the 
work of the Mahayanists. It had been made by the 
Sarvastivadins 3 4 and the Mahasahghikas and followed by some 
of the other Hmayanic schools. The three additional Ahgas are 
Niddna, Avaddna and Upade&aA Burnouf explains Niddna 
as those treatises which show the causes antecedent to 
events, e.g., how &akyamuni became a Buddha. The cause 

1 In addition to what has been said in connection with the Abhi* 
dhamma (see fn. ante, p. 6), it may be pointed out that the Mahasah- 
ghikas also rejected the claim of the Theravadins that the Abhidhamma 
and the Jatakas were canonical. Compare the Yogacara tradition that 
in the first part of his life, Buddha preached the four Agamas, Dharma- 
nusmrtyupasthana, Lalitavistara, Karmasataha and Avadanasataka . 
Wassiljew, Buddhismus , p. 352. According to the Sarvastivadins, each 
of the Abhidharma books had a compiler. CL Kosa-vydkhya , p. 12: 
& ray ante hi abhidharma&astranam kartarah. 

2 Burnouf, Intro pp. 51-67; Hodgson, Notices etc., in the Asiatic 
Researches , XVI; Wassiljew, Buddhismus , pp. 118 f. 

3 KoSa , VI, 29b. Professor La Vallde Poussin drew my attention to the 
fact that the 12 ahgas are mentioned in Ya^omitra’s Vydkhya and not in 
the Kosa itself. 

4 Taking V aipulya = V edalla , see Kern, Manual oj Buddhism , p. 7. 
For a discussion about Vaipulya=Vaitulya, see J.R.A.S . , 1907, pp. 432fi 
and 1927, pp. 268fit; but cf. Buddhaghosa’s interpretation in the 
Attha p. 26. 
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was the completion of the Paramitas by Buddha and so the 
treatises, or the portions of treatises, describing the com- 
pletion of paramitas are called Nidanas. He also points 
out that there is no literature which is classified under 
Nidana . 1 The explanation of Burnouf is supported by the 
Nidanakatha of the Jatakatthavannana. But in the Maha- 
yana literature as well as in the Mahdvastu , Nidana signi- 
fies the introductory description which sometimes contains, 
as in the case of the MaMvastu , 2 hints of the topics to be 
dealt with in the treatise. The description of the prepara- 
tions made by Buddha, viz., entering into samadhi and put- 
ting forth rays of light from the body, the appearance of 
Buddhas on lotus, and so forth before the preaching of the 
Prajnaparamita, is called Nidana . 3 In the Tibetan versions 
of the Ratnakuia-suiras . the place where a particular Sutra 
was delivered is referred to as Nidana . 4 Considering 
the uses of this expression, we may take it as that ahga 
(portion) of a treatise, which contains the introductory 
matters. The sense of the term Avciddna is clear and needs 
no comment. It includes all stories of previous births whe- 
ther of Buddha or of any of his disciples or of any promin- 
ent figure professing the Buddhist faith, and a huge literature 
has grown under this heading . 5 In the explanation of the 
term Upadesa, however, there is some obscurity. There is 
hardly any justification for considering the Buddhist Tantras 
as coming under the heading Upadesa, for they had not come 
into existence when the term Upadesa came into vogue . 6 
It certainly means <e instruction ” and this is supported by 
the Tibetan rendering of the term by bab-par-bstan pahi - 
sde. In one 7 of the Chinese texts it has been explained 

1 Burnouf also points out the technical signification of the term 
Nidana as— 12 links of the PratTtyasamutpada. Of. Nidanasutta in the 
Dtgha. 2 Mtu., I, pp. 2, 4. 

3 Panca p. 17. 4 M. Lalou’s paper in the J.A. , 1928. 

5 See Speyer’s Intro, to the Ava. S. The Pali collection has also an 
Apadana. It contains accounts of the previous lives of Arhats* 

6 Burnouf, op. cit., pp. 55-6 ; As. Res., XVI, p. 427 ; Wassiljew, op. tit., 
p. 119 : 4< die Upadesas eine analystische Untersuchung der Lehre.” 

7 On 12 Ahgas, see Nanjio’s Catalogue , No. 1199 (Taisho ed. of the 
Tripitaka, vol. 31, p. 586). 
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as those discourses which contain expositions of the pro- 
found and mysterious dharmas. That the term later on bore 
this sense is also apparent from the fact that the Abhisama - 
yalankdrakdrikd is sometimes called Prajnapammito / pade§a~ 
sastra . 1 

Incorporation op Par amis in the doctrines op the 
Thera vad ins 

One can easily observe the type of literature that was 
intended for inclusion under at least two of these headings. 
It consisted more of anecdotes, stories, parables and so forth 
than of the actual doctrines of Buddhism. They were 
incorporated into the Buddhist literature in the garb of 
Purvanusmrtis, and the chief object was to popularise Buddhism 
and to show that they were meant as much for the benefit of 
the masses as for the selected few who could retire from the 
world. This is an innovation which the earliest orthodox 
school, the Theravadins, had to make reluctantly under the 
pressure of circumstances. Their early literature was ignorant 
of the paramitas , 2 * and much later, when they spoke of paramis 
it was only to inspire faith in the minds of the people and 
not to set an example to incite them to fulfil the paramis. 
The attitude of the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasanghikas, 
however, was different. They did not diminish in the least 
the extreme difficulty of the task of fulfilling the paramitas, 
but they did not discourage people from the endeavour. 
Not only to inspire faith, but also to encourage people in 
the performance of ddna, £la, ksanti , virya, dhydna and 
prajnci, they invented story after story and associated them 
not only with the life of Buddha but also with the lives of 
persons who attained prominence in the history of the 
Buddhist faith. 

The TheravadmC it will be observed, speak of ten paramis, 

1 See my Intro, to the Panca. 

2 The omission of the Paramis in the Dasuttara and Sangiti 
suttantas of the Dlgha is significant. The word 4 paramippatto ’ 

(Majjhima, III, p. 28) is sometimes found in the sense of perfection 

but not in the technical sense of six or ten paramis. 
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viz., dana, sila 3 nekkhamma , pannd, viriya , khanti , sacca, 
tthana, metta, and upehkhd. Throughout the Sanskrit litera- 
ture, whether Hmayana or Mahayana, earlier or later, the 
paramitas are mentioned as six 1 * . It is in the Da£abhumiJca- 
sutra 2 that we first find mention o£ ten paramitas, adding 
the following four to the usual six, — Updyakau&alya , Prani - 
dhdna, Bala , and Jndna . If we compare the three lists, it 
is evident that the conception of six paramitas was the 
oldest. The Theravadins added to it Nekkhamma, Sacca , 
Adhitthana , Metta, and Upekkha , and dropped Dhyana . Ap- 
parently this list lacks a system, 3 for the last two Metta 
and Upekkha are the two of the four brahmaviharas and 
have to be practised by all Arhats to perfection, while Sacca 
may easily be included in Sila. Of the other two, Adhit- 
thana is to form a resolution (which in the case of Sumedha 
only was to become a Buddha) and to carry it out at any 
cost. It corresponds to Pranidhana of the Mahayanists. 4 5 
The Nekkhamma par ami, i.e., retirement from the household 
life, was emphasised by the Theravadins, and, in fact, formed 
one of the chief features of the doctrines of this school, 
while it was let alone by the Mahasanghikas and the 
•Sarvastivadins. The Mahayanists also gave to Nekkhamma 
a superior place, but they did not make it imperative upon 
every being to retire in order to derive the benefits of the 
religion. 

One of the main reasons for the differential treatment of 
the Paramitas by the three schools is that the Theravadins 
rejected the idea of any being aspiring to Buddhahood, 
while the other two regarded the probability of a being 
becoming Buddha as a very rare event. In the Divydvadanaf 
we find passages in which it is said that after the delivery 
of a discourse, some beings were established in the Truth, 

1 Divya pp. 95, 127, 490; Lai . Vis ,, pp. 345, 474; S'ata p. 242. 

a Dam., pp. 63, 72, 81, 94. Cf. Mvyut. 34. 

s Cf. Prof. La Vallee Poussin’s remark in the E.B.E «, sv. Rodhi- 
satfeva. 

4 See Infra, ch. IV ; for four kinds of Adhitthana, see Mvyut., 80 and 
P.T.S. Bid. ; Adhitthana in the Mahavamsa , ch. XVII, 41. 46. 

5 Divya., pp. 226, 271, 368, 469, 476, 478, 495, 569. 
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some in one of the four stages of sanctification, some deve- 
loped aspiration for the attainment of Sravakabodhi or 
Pratyekabodhi, and some 'for Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Re- 
marks like these are significant and show that the Sarvasti- 
vadins, to which school the Divydvaddna belongs, 1 were not 
as conservative as the Theravadins. The Mahasahghikas, as 
is well-known, were the first to bring about this change in 
the angle of vision. They were the precursors of Mahayana, 
and hence, it is hardly necessary to adduce reasons why the 
practice of Paramitas should form an integral part of their 
doctrines. So the introduction and formulation of the 
Paramitas were due originally either to the Mahasahghikas 
or the Sarvastivadins and were adopted later on in a modi- 
fied form by the Theravadins. 

Closely connected with the Paramitas are the Ja takas and 
the Avadanas, and consequently the Bharaut and Sanchi 
sculptures. All the three schools put forth their best efforts 
in propaganda, but it is still an open question as to which 
of the three schools inspired the origin of the famous stone 
monuments. Attempts have been made by many scholars 2 
to identify the sculptural representations of Jatakas, and 
many have been traced in the Jatakatthavannand , but still 
the identifications are not all beyond doubt, and it is not 
improbable that a better elucidation of these sculptures will 
be found in the huge literature of Avadanas which are still 
in manuscript. 

Propagation 

The efforts of the various schools to propagate their 
particular faith met with success, as is evidenced by the 
early stone monuments of India. Every school no doubt 
increased the number of its adherents and we have evidence 
of this in some of the inscriptions, belonging to a period little 
later than that with which we are here concerned. These in- 
scriptions are records of gifts made specially to a particular 
school 3 . But along with these we find some inscriptions in 

1 Csoma Korosi, As. Res., XX; Speyer, Intro, to the Ava . S', 

2 Of whom Cunningham, Oldenberg, Barua, Charpentier may be 

mentioned. 8 E.g. Liider’s List, Nos. 1105, 1107, 
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which no particular sect is mentioned, but gifts are made 
for the benefit of the sangha of the four regions (caturdisa 
sangha ). 1 This shows clearly that Ihe devotees might have 
had faith in the tenets of one of the schools but they sup- 
ported all the schools, i.e. 9 Buddhism in general. As the 
dates of these inscriptions do not help us much with regard 
to the period under review, we have to confine ourselves to 
the scanty evidence yielded by the few works, whose dates 
of composition might be a little later, but which may be 
regarded as yielding materials for this period. 

We have seen from the Nikayas that early Buddhism was 
confined to the central belt of India from Ahga to Avanti, 
claiming also a few adherents from the distant countries of 
the north and the south . 2 The account of the distribution 
of relics as given in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta in its Pali 
and Tibetan versions 8 gives a fairly correct idea of the 
spread of Buddhism towards the beginning of the first 
period. The people who shared the relics were the Licchavis 
of Vesali, Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, Bulis of Allakappa, 
Koliyas of Ramagama, Brahmanas of Vethadipa, Mallas of 
Pava and Kusinara, Moriyas of Pipphalivana, and the 
people of Magadha. The places mentioned are all in eastern 
India. The only place mentioned outside the eastern terri- 
tory is Gandharapura where a tooth of Buddha is said to 
have been enshrined . 4 This is, as the commentator points 
out, a later addition; in any case, the people of Gandhara- 
pura did not share in the relics. A further hint about the 
spread of Buddhism in the first period is furnished by the 
boundaries of the Majjbima-janapada as given in the 
Mahavagga of the Vinaya. 5 The boundaries are as follows: 
Kajangala nigama in the east, next to the Mahasala forest, 
the river Sallavatx on the south-east, Setakannika nigama 
on the south, Thuna brahmanagama on the west and IJslra 
pabbata on the north. According to this account, Avanti- 

1 E.g. Luder’s List, Nos. 1099, 1107. 

2 See for details. Early History , etc., pp. 92, 137$., 155, 169$ ; Dr. E. 
J. Thomas, Life of the Buddha , Map. 

3 Digha, II, p. 167 .; As. Bes. 9 XX, p. 316. 4 JDigha , II, p. 167. 

5 Mv., I, p. 197; Jdt., I, 49; Divya p. 21. 
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dakkhinapatha is a paceantima-janapada (border country) 1 
and so also the country in the east beyond Kajahgala, 
which is identified with Bhagalpur. 2 * The Divyavadana 3 pre- 
serves this tradition replacing only the eastern boundary 
Kajangala by Pundravardhana. If Pundravardhana be iden- 
tified with a place in North Bengal, the Divyavadana shows 
a slight extension of the eastern boundary. The only other 
name in this account that deserves attention is the Uslrad- 
dhaja of the MaMvagga and Uslragiri of the Divyavadana . 
We know of an Usira mountain situated near Mathura, 4 and 
Taranatha also tells us that Upagupta, the famous monk of 
Mathura and preceptor, according to the Sarvastivada tradi- 
tion, of Asoka, lived there for three years before going to 
Kashmir after leaving Varanasi. 5 * * 8 So it is apparent that 
Mathura, a stronghold of the Sarvastivadins, was included 
in the Majjhima-janapada. 

From the accounts of the Vesali Council also, as given in 
the Cullavagga 6 and in the Vinayas of the Sarvastivada and 
Dharmagupta schools, it seems that the horizon of Buddhism, 
even at the beginning of the second century after the rise 
of Buddhism, did not extend far. The geographical infor- 
mation that can be derived from this account is as follows : 
Yasa, the convener of the orthodox council of Vesali came 
from Vesali to Kosambi, and from Kosambi he sent messen- 
gers to the bhikkhus of Patheyya and Avantidakkhinapatha. 
Sambhuta Sanavasi was at that time living on the Ahogahga 
mountain where assembled the sixty bhikkhus of Pafcheyya 
and eighty bhikkhus of Avantidakkhinapatha, all observers 
of Dhutanga precepts. Revata, who lived at Soreyya, pass- 

1 Mt?., I, p. 197. 

2 For the identification of the boundaries of the Majjhima-janapada 

see S. N. Majumdar’s Intro, to Cunningham’s Geography , p. xliii. 

8 Divya., p. 21: Pundravardhana on the east; Saravati on the 

south; Sthunopasthunaka brahmanagramas on the west; and Uslragiri 

on the north. 

^ Watters’ Yuan Gkwang , I, p. 308. 5 Tara,, pp. 10, 13. 

8 Cv., XII, i, 7f. See Ind. Ant., 1908, Councils, etc. ; Pag Sam Jon 
Zang, p. viii; for the Mahi^asaka tradition, see Wassiljew’s notes in 
the App. to Tara., pp. 289-290. 
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ing through Sahkassa, Kannakujja, Udumbara and Aggala- 
pura, came to Sahajati. Salha of Sahajati found after deli- 
beration that the Patheyyaka bhikkhus were right, while the 
Pacinaka bhikkhus were wrong. For the settlement of the 
disputed questions was formed a committee on which 
Sabbakami, Salha, Khujjasobhita and Vasabhagamika repre- 
sented the Pacinakas, and Revata, Sambhuta Sanavasi, 
Yasa, and Sumana represented the Patheyyakas. An im- 
portant fact that should be noticed in this account is the 
division of monks into two sections, the Pacinakas and the 
Patheyyakas, The Pacinakas indicated the easterners, of 
whom the Vesalians were the foremost; to this section 
belonged Sabbakami , 1 a disciple of Ananda, and Salha, a 
distinguished monk of Sahajati. The Patheyyakas were the 
monks dwelling in Kosambi, Patheyya and Avantidakkhi- 
napatha ; to this section belonged Sambhuta Sanavasi, an 
important figure in the traditions of both the Theravadins 
and the Sarvastivadins, also Revata, an old bhikkhu of 
Soreyya, and Yasa, famous in connection with the Second 
Council . 2 

Traditions of Acariyaparampard 

The traditions of the second council as preserved by the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins are the same , 3 and as 
far as the succession of monks is concerned, there is also no 
disagreement. The Theravadins only refer to Sambhuta 
Sanavasi as a member of the committee of the second 
council, while the Sarvastivadins speak of him as the 
patriarch who succeeded Ananda. The two traditions bifur- 
cate after the second council, one speaking of the Asokan 
Council under the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa, while the 
other ignores it, speaking of Upagupta as the religious 
adviser of Asoka, and dwelling at length on the Kaniskan 
Council at Jalandhara instead of the Asokan Council. This 

1 According to the Gv. (xii, 21) he was then, ordained 120 years, i.e 
he must have been more than 140 years old. Pag Sam Jon Zang (p, 81) 
refers to his taking part in the Second Council, which was held, according 
to it, under the auspices of Mahapadma Nanda. 

2 For details, see LA., 1908. 3 /.X, 1908, pp. 4 & ; 89 
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divergence of tradition is significant, and henceforth the his- 
tory of Buddhism is no longer the history of one form of 
Buddhism but of many, a principally of the three schools, 
Theravada, Sarvastivada, and Mahasahghika . 1 The Thera- 
vada is pre-eminently a Vinaya school , 2 and though the 
Tibetan tradition ascribes to Kaccayana its leadership , 3 4 
we may notice that Upali as the compiler of the Vinaya 
was highly venerated by the Theravadins, and his connec- 
tion with the Asokan Council is established through his 
disciples. It should be observed that though the Thera- 
vadins speak of the line of disciples ( acariyaparampara ) from 
Upali or Sariputta, there is no idea of patriarchal succession. 
In the Majjhima Nikaya 4 it is expressly stated that in the 
Buddhist Sahgha there is no recognised head. The Tibetan 
and Chinese traditions have, in fact, given currency to the 
idea of patriarchal succession. The Atthasdlini also gives us 
a list of acarivas of the Abhidhammikas, tracing it from 
Sariputta, which, however, is not worth credence . 5 The tradi- 
tions of the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins about the 
acariyaparampara of the first two centuries may be combined 
thus 

1 Taranatha (p. 44) refers also to Sthavira Vatsa who introduced 
the Atmaka theory. He adds that Dhitika, who succeeded Upagupta, 
convened a council in the Puskarinl vihara (of Mara Land) to 
suppress the Atmaka theory of Vatsa and succeeded to convince the 
followers of Vatsa and, ultimately, the teacher himself of the untena- 
bility of the theory. This legend evidently refers to the Vatslputriyas 
or the Vajjiputtakas, from whom sprang the Sammitiyas who attain- 
ed prominence during the rule of Harsavardhana. See Early History 
etc., pp. 297 ff. 

2 Marly History etc., p. 211 ; Watters, Yuan Chuoang, I, p. 302 
referring to the Vinayists, (i.e., the Theravadins) as worshipping Upali. 

2 Wassiljew, op. c/it., p. 295., Eitel, Handbook etc . 

4 Majjhima, Sutta 108; see also Dntt, Early Buddhist Monachism , 
pp. 141 f. 

5 Attha p. 32 : Acariyaparampara : Sariputtatthero Bhaddaji 
Sobhito Piyajali Piyapalo PiyadassI Kosiyaputto Siggavo Sandeho 
Moggaliputto Visudatto Dhammiyo Dasako Sonako Revato ti. (Then 
in Ceylon) Mahindo Iddhiyo Uttiyo Bhaddanamo ca Sambalo. 


2 
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S'anavasika 
(teacher of 
^ravasti and 
its neighbour- 
hood) 


Mahakassapa 

Ananda 

/ 


/ 

Bhaddaji 

Soblhita 


Sariputta 


Madhyantika 
(Benares-IJsIra, 
and then teacher 
of Kasmir) 


Upagupta 
(Tirhut -Mathura : 
Religious adviser 
of A6oka according 
to the Sarvastivada 
tradition) 


X 


Upali 

Dasaka 

(Vesali) 

Sonaka 

(Rajagaha) 


Siggava 
(Pataliputta) 

Moggaliputta Tissa 
(Pataliputta : Religious 
adviser of Asoka according 
to the Theravada tradition) 


Dhitika 

(Converted at Mathura, visited or 
lived in Kasmir, Tukhara, Kamarupa, 
and Malava. His contemporary and 
converts were Menander and 
Hermaios) 


Nagasena of Milindapanha 
(if Minara of Taranatha= 
Milinda of the Pali text) 


As I have already remarked, we must not take acariya- 
parampara as patriarchal succession, nor should we attempt 
to calculate the duration of abhotship on the basis of an 
average period, as is usually done in connection with kings, 
for the Buddhist saints were generally long-lived, and there 
was no custom of a disciple succeeding his teacher. More- 
over the ordination of disciples could have happened in the 
earliest or the latest part of a teacher's life. According to 
Taranatha, Madhyantika was ordained by 5nanda shortly 
before his death ; 1 hence it is quite possible that he was a 
contemporary of both Sanavasi and Upagupta, or of Dasaka, 
Sonaka, Siggava, and Moggaliputta. Beading the tradition 
in this way, and also observing the names of places, which 
were the centres of activity of the various bhikkhus, we 
may say that after the Council of Vesali, the Sarvasfcivadins 
attained more and more popularity and spread towards the 
north, having two important centres, one at Mathura with 
Upagupta as the chief teacher, and the other in Kasmir 


I Tara.* p. 9. 
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with Madhyantika as the chief, the two centres having later 
on coalesced under the leadership of Bhitika, who, it seems, 
greatly extended the horizon of influence of the Sarvastivada 
school by pushing it eastward to Kamarupa, westward to 
Malava, and north-westward to Tukhara, the realm of 
Minara and Imhasa. The Thera vadins retained their seat in 
Magadha all along with a branch at Bjjeni, founded by 
Mahakaccayana. Mahinda and Sanghamitta , 1 it seems, were 
closely connected with the Bjjeni branch of the Theravada 
school and propagated the same in Ceylon. 

Asoka’s part in the propagation op Buddhism 

We are yet in^ the dark about the part played by Asoka 
in the propagation of Buddhism. If he helped in the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism at all, we are not aware whether he 
supported any particular school of Buddhism, or Buddhism 
in general. Throughout his exhortations, so far as they 
have been found in the Edicts, there is not the slightest 
bint of his actively helping the propagation of Buddhism. 
His edicts refer to the dhammavijaya as opposed to conquest 
by arms, but by dhamma he does not mean Buddhism. 
His dhamma consisted of maxims for leading an ideal life 
and performing meritorious acts which make a person happy 
in this world as well as the next. The edicts do not con- 
tain a single reference to Nirvana or &unyata, Anatma or 
Buhkha, while on the other hand, they speak of heaven, 
and happiness in a heavenly life , 2 which was never an ideal 
of early Buddhism, for it considered existence in any one of 
the three dhatus, Kama, Rupa and Arupa to be misery 
(duhhha). But it must be admitted that when an emperor 
like Asoka shows a bias for a particular religion and even 
proclaims himself to be a Buddhist upasaka and pays visits 

1 It is noteworthy that with the ordination of Mahinda are asso- 
ciated the names of Majjhantika (very probably of Kasmir fame) and 
Mahadeva, the propagator of Buddhism in Mahisamandala along with 
Moggaliputta. See also Early History etc., pp. 260 £f. 

2 Hultzsch, Corpus , p. liii. The remark of Dr. Hultzsch that 
Asoka’s dhamma , preaching for heavenly life, represents an earlier stage 
of NirvSna is without any foundation. 
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to the monasteries or sacred places of the Buddhists, the 
religion automatically receives an impulse, and its propaga- 
tion by the Buddhist monks then becomes easy. So we 
may regard Asoka as a passive propagator of Buddhism, and, 
during his rule, the religion probably made its way throughout 
his kingdom, also reaching places beyond his dominion, 
viz the kingdoms of the Yavanas, Kambojas, Gandharas, 
Pitinikas on the west, and Codas, Pandyas as far as the 
Tamraparni on the south . 1 As Asoka was an adherent of 
Buddhism only as a supporter, or as an upasaka , 2 we cannot 
expect him to be interfering in the sectarial disputes that 
were going on in his time. Hence it is difficult to attach 
importance to the tradition of the Mahavamsa that he 
supported the Vibhajjavadins (=Theravadins ), 3 or to that of 
the Avadanas that he was an ardent devotee of XJpagupia. 
It is also remarkable that he does not refer to the Bodhi- 
sattva conception, nor to the paramitas, which could suit- 
ably have been incorporated into his code of moral maxims. 
His admonition to his subjects to choose the middle path, 
avoiding the two extremes, viz., of retirement from the 
world on the one hand and of indulgence in envy, anger, 
laziness and so forth on the other , 4 shows that he was not 
so much in favour of retirement from household life, upon 
which the early Hlnayana Buddhists always laid emphasis. 
Asoka’s preference for the life of an ideal upasaka as against 
that of a monk may have stimulated the Buddhist monks 
to devise ways and means to popularise their religion, and 
as the result of the efforts of the monks in this direction, 
we have the large number of the Ja takas and Avadanas. 

The tradition of the Mahavamsa about the part played by 
Asoka in the Third Council with Moggaliputta Tissa as its 

r For details, see Hultzsch, Corpus (1925), pp. xxxviii, xxxix. 

2 Ibid., pp. xliv-xlv. 

3 Mahavamsa , p. 54. 

4 Hultzsch, op. cit., p. 114. The rendering of Prinsep, Bhandarkar 

and Smith is adopted here in preference to that of Hultzsch whose 
rendering does not appear to be in consonance with the general tenor 
of the inscription. See M. N. Basu’s remarks in this connection in 
the III, p. 349. 
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head, and about the despatch of missionaries to the various 
parts of India still awaits, verification. It is not improbable 
that a sectarian council of the Theravadins was held under 
the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa during Asoka’s rule, 
and that an active propaganda was set on foot to spread 
Buddhism in the various territories in and outside India , 1 
which the Mahcivamsd recorded with a colouring of its own. 
In the same way, we can account for the two religions 
advisers of Asoka, namely Upagupta and Moggaliputta 
Tissa. Asoka as an impartial ruler offered equal treatment 
to the Buddhists and non-Buddhists. In the circumstances, 
it may be inferred that he would not support one school of 
Buddhism against another. The Theravadins as well as the 
Sarvastivadins associated his name with the contemporaneous 
leading figures of their respective sects in order to add im- 
portance to themselves. So it would be fruitless to attempt 
an identification of Moggaliputta Tissa with Upagupta — as is 
done by Smith and other scholars . 2 We may with some 
amount of confidence accept the tradition of the Mahavamsa 
that about the time of Asoka, Buddhism made its way 
to the countries of Kasmlra-Gandhara, Mahisamandala, 
VanavasI, Yona, Maharattha, Himavantapadesa, Suvanna- 
bhumi and Lahkadfpa . 3 * 

Career op the Mahasanghikas 

Further light might be thrown on the propagation of 
Buddhism during this period, if the tradition of the Maha- 
sanghikas had been to band. It may be that the Chinese 
versions of the Mahasahghika Vinaya may contain some 

1 The coincidence of the tradition of the Sarvastivadins that Madhy- 
antika was the propagator of Buddhism in the north with that of the 
Mahavamsa that Majjhantika was despatched to convert Kasmlra-Gand- 
hara, and the corroboration of the tradition by the caskets containing 
the relics with the inscriptions (on the top of the lid) ‘ sapurisasa Kasapa- 
gotasa savahemavatSeariyasa, 5 and (inside the lid) ‘ sapurisa(sa) Majhi- 
masa’ deserve consideration. See Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 287. 

2 Waddell in J.A.S.B., 1897, pt. i, p. 76 ; Proc. A.S.B., 1899, p. 70; 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 199 fn. 

3 Mahavamsa , p, 94 ; Sasanavamsa, p. 10. For detailed treatment 

see Smith, Asoka (3rd ed.), p. 44; Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. I59ff. 
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information, but as yet we are in the dark about it. In 
the absence of any Mahasanghika tradition, we cannot 
have much definite information about the Mahasanghikas, 
or the part of India to which they confined their activities. 
From the account of the Vesalian Council, we can say that 
they retained their seat at Vesali, and from the inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Capital (120 B.C.) 1 and on the War- 
dak vase in Afghanistan, 2 it may be inferred that they made 
attempts to proceed towards the north, but the caves of 
Karle and the location of the centre of activities of their 
offshoots, the Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas, at Dhanaka- 
taka 3 indicate that they were later on successful in their 
propaganda more in the south than in the north. 

According to Dr. Burgess the Amaravati stupas at Bha- 
ranikot (Dhanykataka) were originally constructed as early 
as the 2nd century B.C. 4 and Nagarjuna w v as closely associat- 
ed with the Buddhist establishment of this place. At any 
rate there is no doubt about the fact that Dhanyakataka 
was the chief centre of the Caityakas, the Purva- and Apara- 
saila branches of the Mahasanghika school, and that the 
people living there and in its neighbourhood lavished gifts 
on this Buddhist establishment. It was one of the places 
mentioned in the ManjuSnmulakalpa 5 as suitable for 
carrying on Buddhistic practices. The M cmjiisnmulalcalpa 
also mentions that it contained the relics of Buddha. 6 
This is corroborated by the recent find of an inscription, 
recording a gift of a pillar by the sister of Maharaja Mad- 
hariputra ^rivirapurusadatta to the caitya enshrining the 
dhatu of Sammasambuddha. Among the inscriptions of this 
place, edited by Dr. Burgess, there is one (No. 121) which 
refers to the Caityakas, of which the Purva- and A para- 
sailas were branches. Among the recent finds in the neigh - 

1 Ep. Ind IX, pp. 139, 141, 146. 

2 Ibid., XI, p. 211 ; for other places in India where the Mahasahghi- 
kas made their way, see Early History etc., pp. 241 £f. 

3 See infra; Pag Sam Jon Zang, p. 74 : Dhana-srihi-glih. 

^ Burgess, Amaravati and Jaggayapeta Stupas, p. 100. 

5 ManjuSrimulakalpa (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 88. 

6 Ibid. : f§rl dhany akatake caitye jinadhatudhare. 
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bourhood of the place, two among other inscriptions have 
been found, referring to, the Puvaseliya (Purvasaila) and 
Avaras (Aparasaila). 1 The inscriptions are supposed to be 
of the 2nd century A.D. Another important place near 
Dhanykataka was Srlparvata (Srisailam), where, according to 
the Tibetan tradition, Nagarjuna passed his last days. 2 
The Manjugrimulakalpa also takes notice of this mountain 
as a suitable place for Buddhistic practices, and one of the 
inscriptions, recently found, records that some devotees con- 
structed a number of caityas and viharas, and dug wells for 
pilgrims visiting the sacred place from Gandhara, Gina, 
Aparanta, Vahga, VanavasI, Tambapannidipa, etc. 3 From 
these facts, it may be concluded that about the beginning 
of the Christian era there was on the bank of the Krishna in 
the Guntur district a very important centre of the Maha- 
sanghikas. The name Andhakas given to the offshoots of 
this school 4 also point to the fact of its popularity in the 
Andhra country and of its being supported, as the Amara* 
vati inscriptions show, by the kings, nobles and people of 
the Andhra country. 

Buddhism after Asoka 

The Mahavamsa and the Sasanavamsa present a connect- 
ed history of Buddhism in India up to the period of 
Asoka, and then turn to the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
leaving us in the dark about the career of the Theravadins 
in India, till we come to the Milindcvpanha . From it we 
learn that king Milinda of Sagala (Sialkot, Lahore) took 
great interest in Buddhism, and that Nagasena, a native of 
Kajahgala, the easternmost boundary of the Majjhima-jana- 
pada, came to him, passing through Vattaniya and Pa tali- 
putta. He stopped at the Sahkheyya parivena at Sagala. 

1 Annual Report oj 8. I. Epigraphy , 1924, p. 97 ; 1926, pp. 70, 
92-03 ; 1927, p. 42 ; see also I.H.Q . , Y, pp. 794-6. 

2 Burgess, op. cit p. 6; Tara., pp. 73, 8i. 

2 Annual Report of S.I . Epigraphy , 1927, pp. 43, 71. Dr. L. D. 
Barnett kindly drew my attention to the recent finds of the inscriptions. 

4 Kathavatthuppaharanatthahatha, p. 52. 
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This account of Nagasena’s route indicates that Buddhism 
had already made its way as far north as Sagala . 1 

Taranatha, however, continues the story and gives os 
an account of the spread of Buddhism after Asoka, but as 
his narrative is based mainly on the Sarvastivada tradition, 
we may regard this story as essentially that of the Sarva- 
stivadins. He tells us that Upagupta ordained Dhitika , 2 
a native of Uj jay ini, at Mathura, the usual place of residence 
of Upagupta. The teachership was transferred from Upa- 
gupta to Dhitika, who spread the religion widely, and con- 
verted Minara, the king of Tukhara. Many monks of his 
time went thither from Kasmir and established firmly the 
religion at that place. They were supported by both King 
Minara and his son Imhasa. 3 He then went to the east at 
Kamarupa where he converted the rich brahmin Siddha and 
established the religion there. After this, he visited Malava 
and converted the rich brahmin, Adarpa, laying thereby the 
foundation of the religion in that region. He came at 
length to his native place at UjjayinI and there -spent his 
last days. He was succeeded by Kala or Krsna , 4 who was 
followed by Sudarsana of Bharukaccha, The spheres of 
activity of both these monks were in the west (Sindhu) and 
the north (Kasmir) of India generally. In connection with 
Krsna, it is stated that he spread the religion in the south 
of India, in many small islands including Ceylon, and subse- 
quently in Mali ac in a . 5 Poshadha who came after him 

spread Buddhism in Orissa during the rule of .Vigatasoka, 6 
Taranatha’s history is full of legends, and as such all his 
statements cannot be taken as authentic. But considering 

1 Mil , pp. 8, 16. 

2 Tarn., p. 23 : All Sarvastivada traditions both in Chinese and 
Tibetan mention Dhitika as the successor of Upagupta. 

Schiefner suggests that Minara ==Menander, and Imhasa=Her- 
maios, see Tara., pp. 23, 24 fn. 

4 There is a reference to the spread of Buddhism in Ceyion also. 
Krsna is said to have visited the place. Tara., p. 44. 

5 Kala is called Krsnavarna in the Chinese tradition, see Samyuk- 
tavastu, II, p. 95b; Tara., p. 47. Taranatha’s statement that Sudar- 
6ana and Agoka died at the same time cannot be accepted. 

6 Tara., p. 50. 
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the fact that he makes some statements which are not prima 
facie unreasonable, and are in many cases corroborated by 
the Chinese travellers, we can attach to them some import- 
ance, though, oi course, great caution should be exercised. 

Doctrinal Developments 

We shall now proceed to take a panoramic view of the 
doctrinal developments that took place during this period 
and heralded the advent of Mahayanism. The Mahasanghi- 
kas were evidently the earliest school of the Hlnayanists to 
show a tendency for conceiving Buddha docetically, which 
was later on brought to completion by a branch of theirs, 
the Lokottaravadins. 1 But whether the conception of the 
Bodhisattva and the practice of the six paramitas were 
introduced for the first time by the Mahasanghikas or by 
the Sarvastivadins is uncertain. The mention of the sat- 
paramita, the fulfilment of which is compulsory for the 
Bodhisattvas, is frequently found in the works of both the 
Sarvastivadins and the Mahasanghikas, and both are res- 
ponsible for the growth of the large mass of Avadana litera- 
ture, 2 the central theme of which is the fulfilment of the 
paramitas. 

The Goal of Buddhahood 

Then there remains the other conception, viz., the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood as a goal to be aspired to, and the con- 
sequent lowering of the position of the Arhats. 3 The Thera- 
vadins do not definitely deny that Buddhahood is unattain- 
able, for there is the instance of Sumedha brahmana be- 

1 E.B.E., sv. Docetism, for details. 

2 Huber has traced 18 Avadanas of the Divyavadana in the Chinese 
version of the Sarvastivada Vinaya ( B.E.F.E.O. , V, pp. 1-37). See 
also L6vi, T'oung Pao , Ser. II (1907), no. I. So it is quite probable 
that the Divyavadana is a book of the Sarvastivadins. 

2 In Vasumitra’s treatise as well as in the K.athavatthu it is stated 
that the Sarvastivadins believed that the Arhats were liable to fall 
from arhathood. On this point the Theravadins hold a different 
opinion. They believe that the Arhats are as pure as Buddhas, and 
cannot fall down from that position. The Mahasanghikas also do not 
support the Sarvastivadins in regard to this point. See Masuda, Ori- 
gin etc., p. 27; Kvu i, 2. 
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coming ^akyamuni and that of a certain being who will be- 
come Maitreya Buddha, but such, instances are so few and 
ar between that they do not think it reasonable to hold up 
the ideal for the generality of the human beings to follow. 
They assert that a Buddha is hardly expected to arise even 
m many kalpas, 1 and this is echoed in the Lalitavistam, 
Mahavastu, and some of the Mahayanic texts; but still one 
reads in the Divyavadana that after the delivery of a dis- 
course, some aspired to Srdvakabodhi, some to Pratyekabodhi, 
and some to SamyaksambodU. 2 The fact mentioned last 
that some aspire to Samyaksambodhi leads us to infer that 

- Y ,, th j e i , fclme of the Divyavadana, the Sarvastivadins ad- 
mitted the practicability of holding up Buddhahood as an ideal, 
bo cleariy the Sarvastivadins encouraged the aspiration to 
Buddhahood and hence to the life of a Bodhisattva, and the 
goal of Buddhahood was not purely Mahasanghika or 
Mahayanic The Sarvastivadins like the Theravadins con- 
ceived Buddha as an actual human being, but they magni- 
fied his qualities and powers so much that one is led to 
regard their conception of Buddha as that of a supra- 
mundane being. 

Contributions or Sarvastivada to Mahayana 
The Sarvastivadins had two Kaya conceptions, 3 viz., 
rupakaya and dharmakdya, but these did not bear any 
Mahayanic sense, though their conception of dharmakaya 
helped the Yogacarins in the formation of their conception 
o e same (— svasambhogakaya ). The Sarvastivadins are 
also responsible for the addition of a fourth term, 6unya, to 
the usual trio, viz., duhkha, anitya, and anatma, though the 

^ S?l karaha0i Tath5gat5 loke uppajjanti. Digha, II, p. 139; 

th Jt^T’ /?-• ?! 6 ’ 2?1 ’ 6tC - The treatis ® Vasumitra also says 
that the Sarvastivadins were aware of the three Yanas. The date of 

e compilation of the Divyavadana may be later, but it contains 
many avadanas which are old. The mention of three Bodhis I the 

Sarv-st- T S f d t 1 ! le reference of Vasumitra in connection with the 

kVI u 9 thr6e Y5naS Sh ° W that ’ to the Sarvastivadins the 
Samyaksambuddhahood was a goal as much as the other two Bodhis. 

3 See infra : Chapter III ( b ): The Doctrine of Kaya. 
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word conveyed no Mahayanic meaning as it connoted no 
other sense than anatma. 1 

* 

But the most important doctrine of the Sarvastivadins, 
which, I believe, led to the development of Mahayana, is 
their extreme Astitvavada (the theory of the actual existence 
of elements composing a being). We may say that Maha- 
yana is a continuation of the Buddhological speculations of 
the Mahasanghikas and their offshoots, and a revolt against 
the Astitvavada of the Sarvastivadins — a dogma which 
appeared to the Mahayanists as an utter distortion of 
Buddha’s teachings. 2 # It was this revolt which resulted in 
the other extreme, the establishment of Dharmasunyatd (non- 
existence of everything whatsoever) as the real teaching of 
Buddha. 

The third contribution made by the Hlnayanists, specially 
by the Sarvastivadins, is the exposition or analysis of 
skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, aryasatyas, angas of the pratl- 
tyasamutpada, and so forth. 3 The Mahayanists incorporated 
them in their works in toto , although they relegated them to 
the domain of Samvrti or Parikalpita-Paratantra, admitting, 
however, their utility as being indispensable to Bodhisattvas 
in arriving at the Paramartha or Parinispanna truth. 4 

Contact of the Sarvastivadins with the Mahayanists 

The Mahasanghikas may have been the forerunners of 
Mahayana, but it is clear that the Sarvastivadins contributed 

1 Lai Vis., p. 419; Divyci., pp. 26 6, 367: anitya, duhkha, 6unya, 
anatma. See Ko$a, VI, p. 163 and VII, pp. 31 f. where 4unya is 
explained as being devoid of atm an, purusa, and so forth. 

2 It will be observed that the remarks of Nagarjuna and other early 
Mahayana writers are mostly directed against the realism of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. The Madhyamakdvatdra cannot help admitting that the 
Hinayanisfcs also teach £unyata as much as the Mahayanists do (see 
j he Museon, Vol. VIII, p. 271) but in the general attack of the Maha- 
vanists against the Hlnayanists, they hold the latter as A sunyavadins 
evidently keeping the Sarvastivadins in mind. 

8 That the Mahayanists incorporated mostly the Sarvastivada ex- 
positions and analyses may be asserted in view of the fact that the 
Prajndpdramitas mention many terms, which are not very common in 
Pali suttas, e.g„ ParyavasthSna, Samgrahavastu, Dvadagadga (instead 
of Navadga). 4 See infra : Chapter III (d). 
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much to the giowth of Mahayana in some way or other 

7b ‘T* ° l0Se C ° ntaCt ’ ifc father be pointed out 

that Subhuti, a prominent figure in the Sarvastivada tradi- 

ion, pays an important role in the Prajndparamita . It is 
anomalous to find a Hlnayana monk explaining the sunyata 
- C rme, which goes directly against his own ; so the Prajna - 
paramita offers us an explanation of the anomaly by saying 

lat J hatever was Poached by Subhuti was preached not 
accordmg to his own lights but through the influence of 
-Buddhas. The adoption of the Lalita Vistara by the 
Mahayamsts as the recognised Life of Buddha also shows a 
om o contact between them and the Sarvastivadins, for, 
as we know from the Chinese translators, the Lalita Vistara 
was a^ biography of Buddha of the Sarvastivada school. 

a ayamsm m all probability germinated in the south, 
where the offshoots of the Mahasanghikas had their centres 
ac lvities but the place where it appeared more developed 
was somewhere in the eastern part of India where the 
barvastivadms_ were predominant. Taranatha tells ns that 
0di . ra ^ a P am ^ta was first preached by ManjusrI at 
( ® nSSa)> “ which ’ if not the actual centre of the 
barvastivadms, was in the neighbourhood of the Sarvastivada 

° reS ° influence, for we have already seen that Dhitika 
propagated Sarvastivada Buddhism iu Kamrupa, and 
Pun^ravardhana was the extended eastern limit of the 
Sarvastivada Madhyadesa. But the most fruitful contact 
between the Sarvastivadins and the Mahayanists took place 
Nalanda, which became the principal centre of Mahayana 
and the seat of Nagarjuna. 

The Mahasanghikas week essentiaeey Hinayanists 
hus we see that the Sarvastivadins were as much res- 
ponsible for the growth of Mahayana as the Mahasanghikas. 

dana)- r' T 7 m ' -5'’ *27-132 and p. xl. ( Kalpadrumava - 

the s ’■ ^ UL ’ PP ' 295 - 6 - In the A ? adSna ’ - 

of the Ar ’ -f nd ltS coinmentar y» Subhuti is mentioned as the chief 

works ai?aV * annS ’ but he 18 not £ iVen much prominence in Pali 
2 Tara., p. 58. 
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Apart from the Buddhologieal speculations, the Mahasanghikas 
cannot claim much as their contribution to the growth of 
Mahayana. It may be that the Prajnaparamita which, as 
the Tibetan tradition tells us, was possessed by the Pur- 
vasailas, contributed much to the philosophy of Mahayana 
but as yet we are completely in the dark about "this 
Prajnaparamita. Prom Vasumitra’s account of the tenets of the 
Mahasanghikas 1 or from the discussions found in the KathavaUhu 
about the doctrines of the Mahasanghikas. one hardly notices 
anything particularly Mahayanic in them. For instance, 
the Mahasahghikas speak 

(i) of the panea- (or sad-) vijnanakaya, differing from the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins as to the function of 
the physical organs of sense ; 2 

(ii) of the four or eight Hlnayanic stages of sanctification 
with the attainments appertaining thereto , 3 the KathavaUhu 
adding that the Mahasahghikas assert that the Arkats have 
avijja-vicikiccha as they cannot comprehend the things that 
come within the purview of Buddha (Buddhavisaya ) ; 4 

(iii) of the indispensability of the application (prayoga) of 
prajna for destroying duhkha and obtaining sukha (i.e., final 
beatitude. Nirvana), one of the most important tenets of the 
Hlnayanic schools ; 5 

1 Masuda, op . cit, 

2 Masuda, op, cit,, I, 22-4; Kvu., xviii, 9; x, 3-4.: Pancavinnanasa- 
mahgissa atthi maggabhavana (one may practise the path while he has 
fivefold consciousness). The conception of Vijnana of the Mahasah- 
ghikas is a little different from that of the Theravadins and the 
Sarvastivadins, specially, in view of two other tenets held by them, 
viz., 44 At one and the same moment, two minds (citta) can arise side 
by side” and 44 the nature of mind is pure in its origin, etc”. Masuda, 
op, cit., A. 43, B. 3. 

3 Masuda, op. cit., I, 26-30, 33-5, 39, 48; Mtu., I, p. 139. 

4 Kvu., xxi, 3; i, 2. The Theravadins hold that sabbahnutanana 

(omniscience) is a special acquisition of Buddhas and beyond the scope of 
Arhats; so it is wrong to hold that Arhats have avijja-vicikiccha. Cf. 
Vasumitra (Masuda, op. cit., I, 35) : 44 That according to the Mahasah- 
ghikas, Arhats are liable to sink while the KathavaUhu ( i , 2, Cy., p. 35) 
says that some of the Mahasahghikas hold that Arhats are not thus 
liable”. . . 

5 Masuda, op. cit., I, 31 : For Prajna and Prayoga, see also Mtu., 
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(iv) of samyagdrsti, sraddhendriya as not laufeika (worldly), 
the Kathavatthu 1 adding that the Mahasanghikas hold that 
old age and death could neither be lokiya (worldly) nor 
lokuttara (transcendental), because they are aparinipphanna, 
(unmade ), 2 and because the “decay and death of supramun- 
dane thing is supramundane and cannot be mundane 5J ; 8 

(v) of samyaktva-niyama 4 (destined for right knowledge) 
and the consequent destruction of samyojanas (fetters) ; 

(vi) of Buddha’s preaching the dharma in the nltartha 
sense ; 5 

(vii) of asamskrta dharmas as being nine in contrast to 
three of the Sarvastivadins ; 6 

(viii) of upaklesas (impurities), anusayas (dormant passions) 
and paryavasthanas (pervading passions) ; 7 

(ix) of the non-existence of phenomena of the past and 
future, as against the opinion of the Sarvastivadins , 8 and 

(x) of the non-existence of antarabhava (existence inter- 
mediate between death and re-birth) as against the opinion of 
the Sarvastivadins 9 and the Sammitlyas. 

In these and on a few other points of difference noticed in 
the work of Vasumitra and the Kathavatthu , there is very 
little to distinguish them as distinctly Mahayanic. In the 
Mahdvastu 10 also, the discourses on the Truths 11 or the Causal 

I, p. 270. Throughout Mtu. one notices that Nirvana was conceived 
as sukha (kgeme sthale game give nirvane, Mtu., 1, p. 34). The Mahay iv 
nists will have nothing to do with duhkha or sukha. 

1 Kvu xv, 6. 

2 Mrs. Rhys Davids translates it by “ not pre -determined 

3 Points oj the Controversy , xv, 6. 

4 i.e., one who has entered into the Darganamarga, see Masuda, 
op. cit., p. 27 in. ; Cf. Panca leaf 262b. 

5 Masuda, op, cit I, 5, 40. This goes directly against the Mahayanic 
view that Buddha’s discourses have two senses, nitartha and neyyartha, 
and also against the Sarvastivada view. See Masuda, op. cit., p. 52. 

6 Masuda, op. cit., I, 41. 7 Ibid., I, 44. 

3 Ibid., I, 45. 0 ibid., I, 47. 

10 It does not really belong to the Mahasanghikas ; so its date must be 
later, and it may be relegated to the third period of our division. 
Only those passages which corroborate the tenets of the Mahasanghikas 
mentioned in the treatise of Vasumitra are referred to here. 

11 Mtu., Ill, pp. 334, 446. 
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Law > or on anitya, duhkha, and anatma do not go beyond 
the limits of the Hinayana conceptions. The only MahSyS- 
nic traces in the tenets of ^the Mahasanghikas are : 

(i) the Buddhological speculations, viz., that Buddhas are 
lokottara (supramundane), without any sasrava dharma (de- 
filed elements), possessed of limitless rupaksya , 1 prabhava 
(power), and ayu 2 (length of life), can remain without any 
sleep or dream, are always in Samadhi, and do not preach 
by name or designation, possess ksanikacitta (*.e., under- 
stand all dharmas with a moment’s thought), and so forth- 
and 

(ii) the Bodhisattva conception, viz., that the Bodhisattvas 
are not horn and do not grow in the womb in the same 
way as an ordinary being, are not defiled by the impurities 
of the womb , 3 enter the womb in full consciousness , 4 never 
harbour any feeling of kama (lust ), 5 hatred or injury, and 
take birth in hma-gatis (lower forms of existences) for the 
benefit of the various classes of sentient beings, and so 
forth . 6 

These Buddhological speculations are more or less corolla- 
ries to the Mahasanghika conception of the life of Sakya- 
muni. The Mahasanghikas do not show thereby any recog- 
nition that all beings can become Bodhisattvas and ultimately 
Buddhas. The conception of the four earyas and the ten 

1 Cf. Mtu., I, p. 263 : Buddha appears everywhere. In the Nihayas 
one also reads “eko pi hutva bahudha hoti, etc.” Digha, I, p. 78. In 
the Lalita Vistara (p. 100) we read of the Bodhisattva appearing in all the 
houses presented to him by the Sakiyans. 

2 Masuda, op. tit . , I, pp. 18, 19 ; Kvu ., xi, 5 : The Mahasanghikas cite 
the passage of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, in which Buddha said to 
Ananda that he could live many kalpas if he had wished so. The Thera- 
vadins without refuting this statement cite another passage which goes 
against this view. 

3 Mtu ., I, p. 143; II, pp. 14-15: Garbhavakranti and sthiti are all 
miraculous ; Bodhisattvas are not touched by any impurities, Mtu., II 

pp. 16, 20, 

4 Mtu., II, p. 10. 

5 Mtu., I, p. 153 : Kama na sevanti. Rahula was an aupapaduka. 
He descended from Tusifca heaven and remained in mother’s womb for 
six years (Mtu., Ill, p. 159). 

6 Masuda, op, tit., p. 21. r 
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bhemis of the Lokottaravadins indicates a slight leaning to 
Mahayanism. Thus there appears to be little of Mahayana 
in the tenets of the Mahasanghifcas. 1 The Mahasahghikas, 
therefore, were essentially Hlnayanisfcs, only with the concep- 
tion of Buddha slightly different. 

Now we can state briefly the history of Buddhism in the 
second period thus : 

1. Buddhism is no longer one. It divides itself into 
three principal sections, viz., the Theravada, the Sarvasti- 
vada, and the Mahasanghika. The Theravadins remained in 
the central belt of India, making their position stronger 
in AvantI where Mahakaccayana had laid the foundation of 
Buddhism and from which place Mahinda was sent out to 
Ceylon to propagate the Theravada Buddhism. The Sar- 
vastivadins were also in the central belt of India with their 
centres of activity in Mathura and Kasmir, the former being 
founded by Upagupta and the latter by Madhyantika. 
Bhitika, the successor of both Upagupta and Madhyantika, 
spread it widely all over Northern India including Tukhara 
on the north-west, Malava, and Odivisa (Orissa), and Kama* 
rupa on the east. The Mahasahghikas established them- 
selves at Vesali and had followers sprinkled all over North- 
ern India, but they became popular in the south. In short, 
Buddhism during this period spread all over Northern India 
and portions of Southern India. 

2* Emperor Asoka took a great interest in Buddhism 
but did not help any particular sect. The dhamma preached 
in his edicts is mainly ethical and lacks the specific colour- 
ings of any school of Buddhism or of later Buddhism. He 
encouraged more the leading of a righteous household life 
than that of a monk or an ascetic. He, however, respected 
and supported the monks and recluses. The interest taken 
by rulers, like Minara and Imhasa, helped greatly the propa- 
gation of Buddhism outside India. 

1 The tenet of the Mahasahghikas that “the nature of mind is pure 
in its origin ; it becomes impure when it is stained by passions (upakle- 
6as), the adventitious dust (agantukarajas) ” has, according to Masuda, 
been developed by Agvaghosa in his Awakening of Faith . See Masuda, 
op. 30. 
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3. The relation of the laity to the Buddhist Sangha 
was not materially altered as compared with previous condi- 
tions but a greater interest was created for the laity by 
popularising Buddhism through the Jatakas and Avadanas, 
and by holding up the Paramita practices before their view. 

4. Much stress was laid on the composition of the Jata- 
lcas and Avadanas, and great religious merit was attached to 
reading, writing, painting, and carving them. This caught 
the fancy of the laity as a means of earning religious merit, 
and resulted in many sculptures, only some of which are 
preserved to us at Sanchi and Bharaut. The credit of popu- 
larising the religion through the Jatakas and Avadanas is 
due, in the first instance, to the Sarvastivadins, and later, to 
the Theravadins. 

5. The old division of Navdnga is increased to Dvddaidn- 
ga by the addition of Nidana, Avadana, and Upadesa. 
Though the Jatakas formed one of the divisions of the 
Navanga, they did not exist as a separate literature, but 
were embodied in the discourses purporting to have been 
delivered by Buddha and his disciples. 

6. The Life of Buddha commenced not from the time of 
Siddhartha’s retirement but from the first resolution (prani- 
dhana) formed by Sumedha brahmana, and the propheev 
(veyyakarana) made by Dipankara Buddha. 

7. The essential doctrines are still the same as in the 
first period with slight changes, e.g., the addition of Mnya 
to the usual anitya, duhkha, and anatma, and of the six 
paramitas to the thirty-seven Bodhipaksika dharmas. 

8. Some radical changes were effected in the tenets of the 
schools which developed during this period, e.g., the Sarvas- 
tivadins started their doctrine of realism, of the existence of 
past, present, and future, and so forth, while the Mahasan- 
ghikas conceived Buddha doeetieally and introduced the 
Bodhisattva conception. 

9. The goal of life remained Arhathood and Pratyeka- 
buddhahood with the Theravadins, while the Sarvastivadins 
added to them the Samyaksambuddhahood. 

10. The conception of Nirvana as sukha, santa, etc., did 
not change much, the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasanghikas 
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agreeing mainly with the Theravadins. 1 But the doctrine of 
realism of the Sarvastivadins has led Prof* Stcherbatsky to 
interpret their Nirvana as an ultimate lifeless state. 2 3 

11. The growth of the Ahhidhamma literature took place 
during this period. As the principal schools located their 
centres of activity in different places of India, the develop- 
ment of this literature of each school was independent of 
that of the rest. This accounts for the wide divergence 
between the Abhidhamma literature of the Theravadins and 
that of the Sarvastivadins. 

12. The conception of the Bodhisattva, the Paramita 
practices, and the goal of Buddhahood are the only Mahaya- 
nie traces that appear in the doctrines of the Mahasahghikas 
and the Sarvastivadins, and their offshoots. 

THIRD PERIOD 
(circa 100 B.G . to 300 A.C .) 

C. THE BEGINNINGS OF MAH A YANA 

Before we proceed to ascertain the approximate time of 
the emergence of Mahayana, we must determine the special 
characteristics which distinguish Mahayana from Hlnayana. 
Generally speaking, Mahayanism is associated with 

(i) the conception of the Bodhisattva, 

(ii) the practice of the Paramitas, 

(iii) the development of Bodhicitta, 

(iv) the ten stages ( bhumi ) of spiritual development, 

(v) the goal of Buddhahood, 

(vi) the conception of Trikaya, and 

(vii) the conception of Dharmasunyata or Dharmasamata 
or Tathata. 

1 The Sarvastivadins held that the vimukti of the Sravakas, Pra- 
tyekabuddhas, and Buddhas is the same. Masuda, op. cit p. 49. The 
MahiSasakas held the same view (Masuda, op. cit.> p. 62), but not the 
Dharmaguptas, The Sutralanhara, however, holds that with regard to 

vimukti , the Buddhas and the Sravakas stand on the same footing. 
This is also the opinion of the other Yogacara texts. See infra i Of. 
also Mtu., II, pp. 286, 345. 

3 Stcherbatsky, Con. of N., pp. 25 ff., but see ch. III. (c). 
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The Mahayanists distinguish themselves by saying that 
they seek the removal of both klesavamna and jneyavamna 
and this is possible by the realisation of both pudgalasunya- 
ia and dharmasunyata. The Hinayanists realise only the 
former, and thereby remove klesavarana. They, therefore, 
attain vimukti (emancipation) from klesas, and as far as this 
is concerned, they are on the same footing with the Maha- 
yanists, but they lack true knowledge as conceived by the 
Mahayanists, viz., dharmasunyata, because they do not 
remove jneyavarana. The Hinayanists, however, do not 
admit their inferiority with regard to jnana, lor they consid- 
er that the destruction of avidya (ignorance of the truth) 
or, in other words, acquisition of true knowledge is the only 
means to emancipation and this is effected by Arhats in 
the same way as by Buddhas. The Arhats are very often 
mentioned in the Pali works as attaining sambodhi. They, 
however, admit that Buddhas, on account of their superior 
merits (technically, gotra), due to their long practice of 
meritorious actions, attain some powers and privileges, and 
also omniscience, which are beyond the reach of the Arhats. 
This is, in short, the relative position of the Hinayanists 
and the Mahayanists. 

If the development of Hlnayana in its various phases be 
examined, one cannot help observing that some of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Mahavana mentioned above are 
also found in the later phases of Hlnayana, e.g., 

(i) the conception of the Bodhisattva, 

(h) the practice of the six paramitas, 

(iii) the development of Bodhicitta, 

(iv) the goal of Buddhahood, and 

(v) two of the Kaya conceptions, viz., Bupa- (or Nirmana-) 
kaya and Dharmakaya, the conception of the latter being 
essentially different from that of the Mahayanists . 1 So, to 
be exact about the time of emergence of Mahavana, we 
should consider when the conceptions of Dharmasunyata and 
Dharmakaya (=Tathata) came to be introduced. 

1 In the Mtu the expression Sambhogakaya does not occur ; yet 
the description of Buddha’s body sometimes shows it to be tanta- 
mount to that conception. 
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Semx-Mahayana 

From what we have seea above in regard to the lines 
of development in the preceding period, it is evident that 
the Hinayanists either to popularise Buddhism or to interest 
the laity more in it, incorporated in their doctrines the con- 
ception of the Bodhisattva and the practice of the parami- 
tas . 1 This was effected by the production of the new litera- 
ture, the JdtaJcas and Avadanas. As the Jatakas con- 
fine themselves to the previous lives of Buddha, we must 
look to the Avadanas specially for the introduction of the 
Bodhisattva conception, and for its presentation as an ideal 
for the laity. The object of the Avadanas is to show how 
the devotees sacrifice every thing, even their lives, for the 
performance of the paramitas, not for any earthly or heav- 
enly pleasures, but for the attainment of bodhi and thus for 
the rescue of all beings from misery . 2 * 

The Divyavadana , as we have seen, refers to the aspira- 
tion for the attainment of Buddhahood. So also, one reads 
in the Mahavastu 3 about devotees developing Bodhicitta 
and aspiring to Buddhahood by the simple act of worship- 
ping a stupa or making some presents to it. In connection 
with the Sarvastivadins, the treatise of Vasumitra speaks (i) 
of the sameness of vimukti of Buddhas, Sravakas, and Pra- 
tyekabuddhas ; (ii) of the three Yanas; and (iii) of Bodhisat- 
tvas continuing to be prfchagjana till they step into the 
samyaktva-niyama (the path leading to the right knowledge ). 4 

1 For an interesting discussion on this point see Speyer, Ava. 
pp. v ff. 

2 Divya ,, p. 473 ; Rupavat! makes sacrifice for u na rajyartham na 
bhogarfcham na svargartham na sakrartham na raj flam cakravartinam 
visayartham nanyatraham anuttarara samyaksambodhim abhisambu- 
dhy&dantan damayeyam amuktan mocayeyam ana^vastan advasayeyam 
aparinirvrtan parinirvapayeyam 

s Mtu pp. 364, 365, 367 : bodhaya cittam nametva ; pp, 375, 377 
bodhim atulyam sprgatL 

4 Masuda, op. cit., p. 49 : “The Buddha and the two vehicles have 
no differences as to emancipation (vimukti) : the Aryan paths (marga) 
of the three vehicles (however) differ from one another. This is 
wanting in the Tibetan version,” Masuda contradicts Wassiljew’s 
opinion (p. 275, n.4) that it is an interpolation of the later MahaySnists. 
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The Mahavastu also speaks of the existence of the three 
Yanas 1 and of the paths %nd practices to be followed by a 
Bodhisattva. It mentions the four caryas of a Bodhisattva 
and the ten bhumis but the conception of the bhumis, as 
will be shown hereafter . 2 has very little in common with that 
of the ten bhumis of the Dasabhumikasufcra except the first 
two. Of course, it may be assumed that the Lokottaravada 
conception of the bhumis served as the seed for the later 
development of the Mahayanie conception. 

Thus the Avadanas, which are primarily the production of 
the Sarvastivadins, clearly show a new phase of development 
within Hmayanic Bodhisativa-yana. The Lokottaravadins 
of the Mahasaiighikas show a little more development than 
the Sarvastivadins by defining the four caryas , viz., prahrii ~ 
carya, pranidhanacarya , anulomacarya, and anivartanacaryd, 3 
the first referring to the preliminary practices of a Bodhi- 
sattva while he is a prthagjana, the second to the develop- 
ment of Bodhicitta, the third to the gradual progress made 
by a Bodhisattva up to the sixth bhumi, and the fourth to 
the practice of the last four bhumis 4 from which a Bodhi- 
sattva can never retrocede but must ultimately attain BodhL 
The attainment of Bodhi, therefore, came to be regarded as 
one of the goals of Hlnayana. It Is for this reason that we 
see the Ko&a discussing the thirty-four moments required for 
the attainment of Bodhi , 5 and other matters relating to 

For the vimuktisamanya of the S'ravakas, Pratyekabudhas, and 
Buddhas, see infra . 

Masuda, op. cit., p. 50 : The Haimavata school supports the 
Sarvastivadins on this point, adding, however, that the Bodhisattvas 
are not subject to raga and kama. See Masuda, op. cit., p. 52. The 
Mtu. calls a Bodhisattva in the first bhumi a prthagjana who becomes 
an Arya from the second bhumi; see infra eh. IV. 

1 Mtu., II, p. 362. 

2 See infra , ch. IV ; also Rahder’s Intro, to Dasa., pp. iii L 

3 Mtu., I, p. 46; Lai. Vis., p. 35. 

4 The writer of the Mtu . had very vague ideas about the last 
four bhumis ; so he dismissed them with mere enumerations of some 
names of Buddhas and recounting some stories. 

5 Koia, II, 44; VI, 21a-b ; cf. Kvu., i. 5; xviii. 5; Patis . M., I, 
pp. 121 ff. discusses the fiana of Buddhas. 
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Buddhahood, and the Hinayanic works 1 mentioning some of 
the Bodhisattva practices and philosophical expressions like 
sunyata, dharmadhatu, dharmakaya, tathatva, though they 
are devoid of their new Mahayanjc sense. 

In view of these facts, we may hold that before Mahayana 
came into existence with its new interpretation of Buddha’s 
words, evolving a new sense of sunyata, there had 
already been a Hinayanic Bodhisattvayana, which can be 
called semi-Mahayana, or Mahayana in the making. This 
semi ’•Mahayana concerned itself only with the six Paramita 
practices and the extraordinary powers and knowledge at- 
tained by Buddhas. It was as yet unaware of c Advaya Advai- 
dhlkara Dharmasunyata or Tathata. That the six para- 
mitas belong to the domain of Hlnayana is also hinted at in 
the Daiabhumikasufra . 2 In this sutra as well as in other 
treatises dealing with the bhumis, the ten bhumis are 
divided into two sections, the first six carrying a Bodhi- 
sattva to the realisation of the Pud galas any at a, or in other 
words, the Truth as conceived by the Hinayanists, and the 
last four leading to the realisation of Dharmasunyata, the 
Truth as conceived by the Mahayanists. So the actual 
Mahayanic stages of progress commence from the seventh, 
but we learn from the Dasabhmnikasutra that the six para* 
mifeas are completed by a Bodhisattva in the first six 
bhumis. Thus, it follows that the practice of Paramitas 
alone does not make a person a follower of the Mahayana, 
though we must admit that the Mahayana takes its stand 
upon the paramitas as far as the practices are concerned, 
for it is said in the Praj naparamitas that Buddhas deliver 
discourses connected with the six paramitas , 3 and in the 
Madhyamakdvatdra that the Mahayana teaches not only 
sunyata but also the paramitas, bhumis, and so forth. 4 ' 

1 Mtu. , II, p. 357 : Sunyatam bantam bhaventi, see also Samyutta 
II, p- 267; III, p. 167. 

2 See infra , ch» IV. 

3 Panca ., p. 7 : satparamitapratisamyuktam dharmade&anam karoti. 

4 M. Am (Le Museon , VIII, p. 271): En effet, la doctrine du 
Grand V^hicule n’eneoigne pas seulement le n6ant des 616ments, mais 
encore les terras des Rodhisattvas, les vertus transcendantes (paramitas). 
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Lastly, the fact, that the conceptions of nirnimitta and 
niksvabhava indicating the chief features of the attainments 
of a Bodhisattva in the *last four bhumis were yet un« 
known to the compiler of the Mahavastu , is evident from 
his inability to mention the qualities attained in the last 
four bhumis , 1 Hence it may be concluded that Buddhism 
entered into its semi-Mahayanic stage very early, if not at 
the time of Asoka, at any rate, soon after him. 

The time of composition of the Prajndparamitd 

The new Mahayanie conception of Sunyata was for the 
first time propounded in the Prajhdpdramitds and therefore 
we should try to ascertain when the Praj ndpdramiid first 
came into existence. There is the Tibetan tradition that the 
Purvasailas and Aparasailas had a Prajndparamitd in the 
Prakrt dialect ; 2 unfortunately no other information about it 
is forthcoming. Taranatha tells us that shortly after the 
time of King Mahapadma Nanda, a king called Candragupta 
lived in Odivisa (Orissa ). 3 Manjusrl came to his house in 
the form of a bhiksu and delivered the Mahayana teaching. 
The Sautrantikas maintain that this teaching was the Asia- 
sdhasrilcd Prajndparamitd , while the Tantra school asserts 
that it was the Tattvasangraha . 4 We may safely dismiss the 
Tantric tradition in view of the materials that ate contained 
in the Tattvasangraha , 5 and attach importance to the Sau- 
trantika tradition that the Astasdhasrikd was the earliest text 
to contain the Mahayana teaching. If the contents of the 
Astasdhasrikd, the Pancavim&atisdhasrikd, and the Saiasdhas- 
rikd be compared, it will be seen that the Astasdhasrikd is 

les resolutions (pranidhana), la grande compassion, etc., mais encore 
l 5 application du merite a illumination, les deux equipments de merite 
et de savoir et la nature incomprehensible du dharma (acintya-dhar- 
mata). 

1 See ante p. 37, fn. 4. 

2 Wassiljew, Buddhismus , p. 291 quoting the Tibetan Siddhdnta . 

3 Tara., p. 58; Pag Sam Jon Zang. 9 p. 82 also says that Maha- 
yana Buddhism had its beginning in Odivisa shortly after the reign of 
Mahapadma Nanda. 

4 Recently published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

6 For a survey of its contents see my review in I.H.Q Dec., 1929. 
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the earliest of the three and that it can be dated as early 
as the first century B.C. 1 

m. ■ 

The geographical data about the origin op Mahayana 

Without attaching much importance to the chronology of 
kings and such other materials presented to us by Tara- 
natha, we may with sufficient caution utilise some of his 
statements with regard to the developments in the history 
of the religion, the geographical distribution of the schools, 
and the succession of teachers in the various centres. He 
tells us that according to one tradition, 500 bodhisattvas 2 
took part in the Jalandhara Council of Kaniska, that about 
this time the Mahayana texts appeared and were usually 
preached by monks, who had attained the Anutpattilca- 
dharmaksanti (“Geduld in der Lehre des Nichtgeborenwer- 
dens”), 3 a dogma characteristic of the Mahayanists. It may 
be a development of the Hmayanic Anutpadajnana (further 
non-origin of asravas and hence re-birth) and Ksayajnana, 4 * 
but it bore a completely different sense in the Mahayana 
scriptures. The reference to the existence of a class of 
monks called Bodhisattvas at the time of Kaniska’s Council 
is also significant, for we read in the Divydvaddna of the 
existence of a class of monks called Bodhisattvajdtika along 
with a hint that they were not looked upon with favour by 
the Hlnayanists. 6 Taranatka expresses his difficulty in account- 
ing for the existence of monks called Bodhisattvas in the 
Kaniskan Council. He tells us further that about the time 

1 For details see Intro, to the Pahca. (published in C.O.S.). 

2 A&vaghosa is called a bodhisattva in the Chinese Samyukta- 
ratna»pitaka*sutra (No. 1329, Vol. VI). See Takakusu, I-tsing , p. fix* 
Of. Be Groot, Le Code du Mahayana en Chine , p. 8 : Two or three 
days after the first ordination according to the Pratimoksa rules, the 
monks pass through a special ordination according to the Brahmamla 
sutra and become bodhisattva. See infra , Ch. V. 

3 Tara ., p. 61. See M. Vr., p. 363 n. ; Lanka., p. 81; Asia., p. 
331 : anutpadajnanaksantiko bodhisattva. See infra , Ch. III. 

4 For Anutpadajnana and Ksayajnana, see Kosa , VI, 17, 71. The 

Ksayajriana with the Anutpadajnana makes the Bodhi ; see also Kota, 

vi, 50; vii, 1, 46, 7. 
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of Kaniska, the brahmin Kulika of Saurastra invited the 
Sthavira and Arahanta Nanda, a native of Anga, who had 
comprehended the Mahayana teaching in order to hear from 
him the new teaching . 1 The only point that deserves notice 
is the nse of the appellations, Arahanta and Sthavira, indi- 
cating that Nanda was a Hlnayanist monk who had compre- 
hended the Mahayana teaching. The remark of Taranatha 
that monks who had attained Anutpattikadharmaksanti 
preached also Mahayana shows that there was a class of 
Hinayana monks who had been propagating the Mahayana 
teaching . 2 Then the association of Odivisa with the begin- 
ning of Mahayana teaching, and of the monk Nanda with 
Anga suggest that we should look for the origin of Maha- 
yana somewhere in the east. A passage occurring in all the 
Prajnaparamitas partially lends support to the statement of 
Taranatha. The passage says that Mahayana teaching will 
originate in the south (Daksinapatha), pass to the eastern 
countries (Vartanyam ), 3 and prosper in the north. Evident- 
ly, this statement of the Prajnaparamitas was written while 
the work was compiled in the north after the Mahayana 
teaching had been effectively propagated there. We may 
substantiate this statement by pointing to the Tibetan tradi- 
tion about the existence of a Prajndparamitd in the Prakrt 
dialect belonging to the Saila schools, the centre of which 
was in the south (Guntur District). Very probably, this 
Prajnaparamita contained the germs of Mahayana teaching. 
Then the shifting of the centre of Mahayana to the east is 
hinted at by Taranatha, as referred to above. In this con- 
nection it may also be pointed out that Nalanda was one of 
the earliest centres and storehouses of Mahayana teaching, 
becoming, later on, the seat of Nagarjuna. So, it seems 
quite probable that Mahay anism originated in the south 
some time before Kaniska and became a recognised form of 
Buddhism by the time of Kaniska, i.e., about the beginning 


1 Tara,, p. 62. 

2 Can it be that A£vaghosa, author of the Buddhacarita, belonged 
to this class of Hinayana monks ? 

3 Ana., p. 225. For V art any am, see Trihandasesa, 2. 1. 12. 
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of the Christian era when it established its chief centre in 
the east, gradually pushing its way towards the north to 
blossom forth in its full glory undar the care of the great 
H§garjuna. In the south too, it continued to thrive, for in 
the Gandavyuha we read that Marxjusri started from Jeta- 
vana to travel in Daksinapatha 1 and came to Maladhva- 
javyuha caitya in the great city of Dhanyakara , 2 where 
many devotees lived. Here he delivered a discourse and 
aroused aspiration for bodhi in the mind of Sudhanu, son of 
a rich banker of the place and directed him to go to 
Sugrlvaparvata in the country of Ramavartta (also in 
Daksinapatha) in order to learn the Samantabhadra-bodhi- 
sattva-carya. Sudhanu travelled over many places 3 of the 
Daksinapatha in search of knowledge, arriving at last at 
Dvaravatx. After learning all that he could in southern 
India, he went to Kapilavastu and travelled over some 
countries 4 of the north. In the ManjuSnmulakalpa 5 also 
Dhanyakataka, Srlparvata, and a few other places of the 
Daksinapatha are mentioned, showing the prevalence of 
Buddhism there. Nagarjuna, whose birthplace was in Vidar** 
bha (Berar ), 6 also dwelt in the south, passing his last days 
at Srlparvata (mod. Srlsailam ). 7 Aryadeva likewise came 
from Southern India, as did also Naga , 8 the other disciple 

1 Gandavyuha (A. S. B. ms.) leaf 19b. 

2 Ibid., 21b : Daksinapathe Dhanyakaran nSma mahanagaram. 
Very likely it is the same as the famous Dhanyakataka (Dharaiiikota), 

3 The names of places in some cases seem to be fictitious; some 
of the names are: — Sagaramukha, Sagaranama, Lankapatham, Vajra- 
puranama Dravida-pattala, Vanavasi, Milasphuranam nama Jamudvi- 
padirsam, Potalaka (the dwelling-place of Avalokite^vara), and Dvara* 
vatL 

4 The northern countries visited by him are : — Bodhimanda and 
Kapilavastu. 

5 MahjuArimuIakalpa (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 88. 

6 Walleser, Die Lebenszeit des Nagarjuna in Z. fur Buddhisrmw 
(Munich), I, pp. 95ff. 

7 Nagarjuna’s name is closely associated with Dhanyakataka, near 
which are S'riparvata and Nagarjunikunda (west of Palnad Taluk ) ; for 
details see Burgess, Stupas of Amardvati , pp. 5, 6, 112; Annual Deport 
of South Indian Epigraphy, 1926-7, p. 71. 

8 Nagahvaya in LahJcdi , p. 286: see Vaidya’s OatuhSatikd , Intro, * 
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of Nagarjuna. So, it appears that the south may claim 
credit for being not only the birthplace of Mahayana itself, 
but also of the noted figures, who were instrumental in 
making Mahayana what it was in the 2nd and 3rd century 
A. C. The dates of Aryadeva and Naga are placed in the 
early part of the 3rd century (200-225) and Nagarjuna pre- 
cedes them by a few decades. 1 The glory of Nagarjuna 
and his school of philosophy threw into the shade the great 
figure of Mai trey a, the traditional founder of the Yogacara 
school, until the time of Asanga, who brought his works 
into prominence and placed this school of philosophy on a 
high pedestal. 

Nature of the contents of early Mahayana works 

The first two centuries of the Christian era witnessed 
the conflict between Hmayana and Mahayana as well as the 
systematisation of the Mahayana doctrines. The works which 
depict (in one-sided fashion, it must be admitted) this 
struggle, viz. , the Prajnapdramitds, Saddharmapundarika* 
Lankdvatara, DasahhumiJcasutm, and Gandayvuha , were very 
probably the products of this period, but evidences are still 
lacking as to the exact dates of composition of these works. 
The only clue is supplied by the dates of their Chinese transla- 
tions, but these are to be regarded as the latest limits of the 
time of their composition. 2 In the absence of any definite 
data about the earliest limit, we can take into consideration 

pp. 22, 61 ; Wassiljew, op. cit., p. 130 ; Vidyabhusana’s Logic (1st ed.) 5 
p. 71. 

1 Prof. Walleser thinks it should be the beginning of the 2nd 
century. See Z. fur Buddhismus (6 Jahrgang, Schluss Heft), p. 242; 
I-tsing , p. Ivii s Nagarjuna, A^vaghosa, and Aryadeva are regarded as 
contemporaries of Kaniska. 

2 Dates of the Chinese translations : 

(i) Of the Brajndpdramitds, the earliest translated is the Dasasahcc- 
srikd, which, however, has no Sanskrit original. It was translated bet- 
ween 26 and 220 A.C. ; the Pancavimsatisahasrikd between 265 and 316 > 
and the S'atasahasriJca about 659. 

(ii) The Saddhctrmapundarika was translated between 265 and 316 
by Dharraaraksa, and between 384 and 417 by Kumarajfva. For its- 
various versions, see Hoerale* Manuscript Remains, etc.* pp* 139ff. ; 
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the nature of their contents, indicating a time when the 
Mahayanists were trying to belittle the Hmayanists. The 
Prajndpdramiids are full of Hmayanic technical expressions 
and phraseology, meant to show how the position of the 
Hmayanists is untenable, how they are deluded by the super- 
ficialities of the religion, and how insignificant their knowl- 
edge is in comparison with that of a bodhisattva practising 
the prajnaparamita. The S addharma-Pundari ka sets itself to 
the task of proving that the Hlnayanists are of poor intellect, 
but yet they can make progress in religious matters, ulti- 
mately turning to Mahayana and comprehending the truth. 
The GandavyuJia essays to depict the great struggles of a 
bodhisattva — struggles which are beyond the capacity of the 
Hlnayanists — in order to learn the Samantabhadra-bodhisat- 
tvacarya ; Sudhanu visits many bodhisattvas, bhiksus, bhik- 
sunis, upasakas, and upasibas versed in certain portions of 
the Carya and acquires the same from them. The Da&a~ 
hhumikasutra, as the title indicates, relates the practices con* 
nected with the bhumis, the gradual stages of a bodhisattva 5 s 
sanctification. It also never misses an opportunity to attack 
the Hmayanists and to show how the last four bhumis of 
the bodhisattvas are wholly beyond the capacity of the 
sravakas. The Lankdvatdm , though one of the latest books of 
this group to be translated, contains an exposition of the 
early Yogacara system and it harps throughout on the theme, 
viz., how the Hlnayanists are concerned only with svasam- 
anyalabsana (particular and generic characteristics of things) 
and are ignorant of the non-existence of all things. 

The Mahayana works that immediately follow are those 
•of Nagarjuna, Asahga, Aryadeva, Vasubandbu, etc. Though 

J.R»A.S. t 1927, pp, 2520. ; Feer, Annales du Musee Guimet , II, p. 242; 
As . Res., XX, p. 436 ; Wassiljew, Buddhismus , p. 151. 

{iii) The Lankavatdra was translated by Gnnabhadra (443 A.C.) 
and Bodhiruci (553). See Eastern Buddhist , IV, p. 99. 

(iv) The Dasabhumikasutra was translated by Dharmaraksa (297 
A.C.) and by Kumarajiva (384-417). See Rahder’s Intro, to the 
DaAa. 

(v) The Gandavyuha was translated between 317 and 420 A.C. 
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the main object of ISlagarJuna’s Karilca is to establish the 
idea that things are relatively existent, and that the truth 
is one and realisable only wi thin one’s own self, he takes 
up the chief dogma of the Hlnayanic schools and tries to 
prove its hollowness from the new standpoint set up by 
him. Asanga, though of a much later date, does not allow 
the Hlnayanic doctrines to pass unnoticed. He shows in 
hte Sutralankara the inferiority of the Hlnayanists in mental 
calibre and their unfitness to comprehend the truth. Vasu- 
bandhu likewise in his V ijnaptimairatasiddhi pointedly in- 
dicates how the Hlnayanists labour under misconceptions, 
the complete eradication of which is the aim of the Maha- 
yanists. Thus we see that though most of the works 
mentioned above belong to a time posterior to that with 
which we are here primarily concerned, they present us with 
materials illustrative of the conflict for ascendancy that 
was going on between the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists. 

One remarkable feature, however, of the criticisms con- 
tained in these works against the Hlnayanists is that they 
do not attempt to distort the position of the Hlnayanists 
in order to win the laurel for the Mahayanists. The state- 
ments made in them with regard to the Hlnayanists are 
mostly borne out by the earlier and later Hlnayana works. 
Hence, instead of distorting their real position, they throw 
a flood of light on the Hlnayanic doctrines* The Maha- 
yanists found fault with the Hlnayanists, not because they 
misinterpreted the teachings of Buddha but because they 
looked upon as truth that which appeared to the Maha- 
yanists as only partial. In the next chapter, we shall 
examine the estimate made of the Hlnayanists by the 
Mahayanists, and the reasons underlying such an estimate. 


CHAPTER II 


General Observations on the Relation between Hmayana and 

Mahayana 

Throughout the long history of Buddhism, unity amidst 
diversity is strikingly evident. Every student or adherent 
of Buddhism, at all times and places, admits that Buddha 
taught a middle path (madhyama pratipad), comprising a 
doctrine which kept clear of the two extremes, existence and 
non-existence , 1 eternity and non-eternity of the world and 
its contents, and a discipline which advocated neither self- 
mortification nor a life of ease. Without questioning the 
validity of the doctrines of the Teacher about the two 
extremes, the Buddhist philosophers found ample latitude 
for speculations about the middle path, but they failed to 
come to any agreement about the sort of life that Buddha 
actually wanted men to lead. Some understood it to consist 
in the leading of the life of a monk and realising the tran- 
sitoriness of the things of this world including the self; 
while others understood it to be living in and through this 
world and realising that there is absolutely no difference 
between one’s self and any other thing of the world, or, in 
the words of the Mahayanic texts, between Sanisara (world) 
and Nirvana (its cessation). Even the formulae, Sarvam 
duhkham, Sarvam anityam, and Sarvam anatmam , 2 which 
came to be recognised as the characteristic marks of 

1 See Vinaya , Mv., L 5. 17; Mtu Ill, pp. 331, 345; Samyutta, II, 
pp. 17, 20, 76, 23, 61, III, p. 235. Also 

M. Vr.> p. 445: 

Na 6unyam napi ca^unyam tasmat sarvam vidhxyaie, 

* * sattvad asattvac ca madhyama pratipae ca sa. 

M. Vr., p. 504 : Bhavahhavantadvaya-rahitatvat-sarvasvabhavanut- 
pattilaksajia gunyata madhyama pratipan madhyamo marga ity ticyate. 

Sutra* , p. 53 : antadvayanuyogapratipaksena vinayah savadyapari- 
bhoga-pratisedhatah kamasukhallikanuyogantasyanavadyaparibhoganu- 
jnanata atmaklamathanuyogantasya. 

2 All is full of misery, All is transitory, and All is egoless. 
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Buddhism, lost their value in the eyes of the later Buddhists, 
the Mahayanists. But Nirvanam bantam, 1 however, never 
lost its charm for any of the Buddhist thinkers. Almost all 
of them agree in holding that Nirvana is santa (peaceful 
i.e. a unruffled by origination and destruction) and that it is 
something inexpressible, and without decay and origin. It 
has found expression in the well-known lines of the 

Mddhyamika Vrtti : 2 aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam 
ucyate (Nirvana is. * * .undecaying and unoriginating) and 
ItivuUaka : 3 Atthi, bhikkhave, abhutam akatam asahkh^t- 
tam (there is, o bhikkhus, the unborn, uncreated, and tin- 
constituted). 

The extent op agreement re. the conception op 6unyata 

That all is transitory and all is egoless sometimes expressed 
by the words sarvam kunyam (all is essenceless) formed 
the subject of keen controversies among the various sects. 
The differences of opinion centred round the extent to which 
the transitory nature of the world should be carried. The 
Hinayanists remained satisfied with a simple definition of 
Sonya, declaring that as the world is void of individuality 
or anything belonging to an individuality, it is called sunya 
(yasma ca sunnam attena va attaniyena va tasma so nil o 
loko ti vuccatl ti). In other words, they say that as there 
is nothing permanent or personal in this world, the world is 
devoid of any substantiality. The Mahayanists, especially 
the Madhyamikas, however, would not stop there. They 
would carry the conception of Sunya to its farthest limits, 
arriving at the Sunyata of not only the apparent existences 
but also of the so-called Tathagata , 4 Nirvana, or Akasa. 

1 Sogen in his Systems of Buddhistic Thought (pp. 7 ££) takes Sarvam 
anityam and Sarvam anatmam and Nirvanam § ant am as the threefold 
cornerstone npon which rest both Hmayanism and Mahay anism. 
Strictly speaking, Anitya and Anatma do not find place in the Mahayanie 
conception of Sunyata or Tathata, the ultimate truth. In fact, Sarvam 
tathatvam (all is such as it is) replaces the former two in Mahay ana. 

2 M. Vr„ p. 521 ; Burnouf, Intro., p. 519. 

3 Itiv., p. 37 ; Ud. s p. 80. 

4 S'ata., p. 120 : Namamatram idam yaduta Buddha iti. 
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They add that the Tathagatas never trouble themselves 
about these terms, which to them are as meaningless as the 
self -contradictory expression like* ‘the son of a barren 
woman h 1 The usual way in which they speak of the non- 
existence of anything is 

Na sunyataya rupam s unyam, nanyatra rupat sunyata, 
nlpam eva sunyata, sunyataiva rupam (form is not devoid 
of sunyata, sunyata is not outside form, form is sunyata, 
and sunyata is form ). 2 

It is remarkable that this form of generalisation of the 
sunyata has been resorted to not only by the early Mahaya- 
nists in the Prajnaparamitds but also by the Madhyamikas 3 
and the Yogacaras . 4 An attempt has been made to show 
with the help of this passage that though sunyata seems 
to be the ultimate abstraction of all dharmas (things), it 
is actually the name which is given to the real svabhdm 
(nature) of things (dharmas or dravyas). It is dharmata in 
the sense that it is neither apart from the dharma nor 
identical with it. If we say that it is apart from dharma, 
then the dharmas would be void, and if we say it is 
identical with dharma then the dharmas would be nitya 
(permanent). This conception of Sunyata is only fore- 
shadowed, but does not appear in a developed form in 
Pali literature in passages like — 

Avyakatam mayatam jivara tarn sariram or anhara jlvam 
ahtiam sariram. Hoti tathagato pararn marana ; na hoti 
tathagato param marana ; hoti ca na hoti ca tathagato param 
marana; n' eva hoti na na hoti tathagato param marana ”. 6 
(It has not been explained by me whether soul is the same 


1 Lafika., p. 19: Alabdhatmaka dharmah katame yaduta ^alakharoa- 
tra-vajivisana-bandhyaputra-prabhrtayo dharmah. 

2 S'ata., p. 118: rupam (lit. form=material constituents of a body) 
has been taken here as X, i.e any term may be put for it. In the 
Pancammsati (leaf 72b), ‘ Maya 1 has been used for ‘Sunyata 9 in a 
formula exactly like this. 

3 M. Vr p. 248. 

4 Sutra., p. 76. In the Vijnaptimalrata , Sunyata is the same as 
bhuta-tathata. 

5 See, e.g., Digha, I, p, 188 ; Anesaki takes the word 4 Tathagato 5 in 
stead of ‘Buddha 9 as significant. See E.B.E*, vol. iv, p. 836# 
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as body or different from it; neither has it been explained 
by me whether TathSgata exists or does not exist after 
death, or whether Tathagata not- exists or not not-exists after 
»- death). 

These expressions, which receive no more than bare men- 
tion in the Pali literature under the belief that their true 
sense can only be comprehended by one who has risen to the 
highest state of sanctification, served, however, as a basis for 
many of the speculations of the later Buddhists. The Yoga- 
carins recognise that the truth is beyond the four limitations, 
viz., the same or different or both or non-both, Le., it does 
not admit of the questions of existence or non-existence . 1 
But this recognition did not deter them from conceiving a 
Tathagata-garbha, the “Womb of the Universe , 55 or 4 'the 
transcendental soul of man just coming under the bondage 
of karmaic causation ”. 2 The Madhyamikas, who are too 
severe in their logical conclusions, consider that the four 
limitations are so many impossibilities and that any discus- 
sion about them is like the discussion about the 4 colour of the 
son of a barren woman 5 ; and it is for this reason that they 
add that Buddha had no other alternative than to say that 
they are indeterminable (avyakrta ). 3 The limitations, how- 
ever, helped the Madhyamikas in building their theory of 
Sunyata as an impersonal absolute principle, regarding 
which the above mentioned fourfold inquiry is inadmissible. 

Agreement re. the Four Truths and the Causal Law 

Though the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists did not 
agree regarding the conception of Sunyata, there was no dis- 
agreement among them in regard to the fact that Buddha 
preached the four Truths (Aryasatyas) and the Causal Law 
(Pratuyasamut'pada). 4 ' The four truths, Duhkha. Samudaya, 

1 Lanka., p. 96 : Catustaya-vinirmukta tathagatanam dharmadegana 
yadutaikatvanyatvobhayanubhaya-paksa-vivarjita nasty asti -samaropa- 
pavada-vinirumkta. 

2 Sogen, op. tit., p. 25. ; . 

s M. Vr., pp. 446-47 : 14 indeterminable problems are enumerated. 
Cf. Con. oj N., pp. 44-45. 

A See Lanka., p. 96. 
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Nirodha, Marga (misery, cause of misery cessation of • 
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2 For V f Z 1 & XXIV; see infra. Ch. Ill (d) 

For detailed treatment, see Ch. Ill (d ). ' 
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1 Nagarjuna even identified Pratityasamutpada with SunyatS, see 
M. Vr . , pp. 503, 542 : yah pratityasamutpadah gunvatam tam praca- 
ksmahe. 

2 Majjhima , I, p. 191; Samyutta , III, p. 120; Iti t?.» p* 92; 

So*. (J.P.T.S.), 1890, p. 69 p. 71; Dlgha, II, p. 154; Bodhic.., 

p. 386 ; M. Vr., pp. 6, 160 ; S'alistambasutra , p. 70. 
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are ail relative, appearing and disappearing through some 
causes and conditions, and asserts that the moment a person 
realises this fact he is emancipated and knows the Truth, 
Sunyata. 1 The Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists differ as 
regards the Truth but they agree that the Truth, as con- 
ceived by them, is attainable through the comprehension of 
the causal law, and so the Buddhist texts, whether Hlnaya- 
nic or Mahayanie, 2 are unanimous in holding — 

Yah pratltyasamutpadam pasyati sa dharmam pasyati, yo 
dharmam pasyati so buddham pasyati. (He who realises the 
causal origination of things sees the Truth ; one who sees 
the Truth sees the Buddha.) 

The formula of the Causal Law appealed so much to the 
Buddhists of all times and places that not only the scrip- 
tures of the Hmayanists and the Mahayanists but also the 
inscriptions of different periods record 

Ye dharma hetuprabhava he turn tesam tathagatah hyavadat, 
Tesam ca yo nirodha evamvadi mahasramanah. 

(The Tathagata explained the origin of those things, which 
proceed from a cause. He explained their cessation as well : 
this is the doctrine of the great Sramana). 

These show that there was complete unanimity amongst 
all the sects with regard to the fact that Buddha preached 
the Causal Law and the Aryasatyas. But it has to be 
admitted that though the Aryasatyas, the Pratityasamutpada 
and the uncaused and uncreated Nirvana find a place in the 
doctrines of all the schools, the standpoint from which each 
of them is being viewed is as apart as the poles. In fact, 
around these three principles have developed various conflict- 
ing opinions, giving rise to a number of schools, each trying 
to show that its own view of the principles is right, while 
the views of the others are wrong. 
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Ekayanata 


As the Hlnayanists were confident of having preserved the 
original teachings of the Master, and of existing anterior to 
the Mahayanists, they did not think it worth while to show 
the agreements and disagreements between their own 
doctrines and those of the Mahayanists. Bat the Mahaya- 
nists, aware of their later origin and remoteness from the 
Pounder of their religion in point of time, could not help 
devoting some thought to establishing their claim as the true 
representatives of the Pounder. They attempted to prove 



that the real point of view of the Pounder had been missed 
by the Hlnayanists to whom they usually referred as Srava- 
kas and Pratyekabuddhas . They did not deny the authenti- 
city of the literature of the Hlnayanists and the doctrines 
propounded by them, but what they desired to prove was 
that Buddha knew the mediocre character of the intellect of 
most of his disciples and delivered some discourses in a 
modified form to suit their understanding while to the select 
few he gave out his real teachings, which became known as 
the Mahayana sutras. They did not say that Buddha had 
different truths for people of different mental calibres. 
According to them, Buddha preached one and only one 
Truth and Path; but the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 
see and practise only a portion of same. They are not 
debarred from seeing the whole truth and the real path, for 
many of them do so by becoming Mahayanists after the 
attainment of Arhathood or Pratyekabuddhahood. They do 
not state that there could be two kinds of knowledge 
(prajna), one for the Hlnayanists and another for the Maha- 
yanists for the realisation of the Truth ; so the Prajnapara* 
mitas say in their opening verses addressed to Prajna : 

Buddhaih pratyekabuddhais ca sravakais ca nisevita, 

Margas tvam eka moksasya nasty anya iti niscayah. 

(You are the only path leading to emancipation, there is 
no other. It is the path followed by Buddhas, Pratyeka- 
buddhas and Sravakas alike). 1 The Prajndpdramitd texts lay 
too much stress on the practice of prajndpdramitd, identify - 

1 As$a*, p. 3 ; Panca p. 1 ; Bodhic p. 430. 
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ing it sometimes also with the absolute truth. The texts 
remark in many places that the three Yanas are embodied 
in the Prajndpdramitd , ahd that the achievements of the 
Bodhisattvas, Sravakas, or Pratvekabuddhas depend on the 
Prajnaparamita. So, according to these texts, the Prajna- 
paramita is the only Yana for arriving at the Truth , 1 and 
it includes all other Yanas. 

The Saddharma-Pundarilca? concerned as it is to prove that 
Hmayana is a stepping stone to Mahayana, supports this 
idea in these verses : — 

Ekam hi yanam dvitiyam na vidyate, # 

trtiyam hi naivasti kadaci loke. 

Anyatrupaya purusottamanam, 
yad yana-nanatyupadarsayanti. 

Bauddhasya jnanasva prakasanartham, 
loke samutpadyati lokanathah. 

Ekam hi karyam dvitiyam na vidyate, 
na hlnayanena nayanti Buddha h, 

(There is only one path, no second, never does a third 
exist in the world. The exhibition of the variety of Yanas 
is only a means adopted by the great sages. The Teacher 
appears in the world to give out the Buddha knowledge. 
He has only one object in view, and nothing else. Buddhas 
never lead men by an inferior path.) It states again else- 
where 3 : 

Sa pasyati mahaprajno dh&rmakayam asesatah, 

Nasti yanatrayam kihcid ekayanam ihasti tu* 

(For him, the highly wise, who has seen the Dharmakaya 
in its fullness, there is only one Yana and not three). But 
as the avowed object of the Saddharma-Pundarika is to 
show that the Sravakayana was only a means (upaya) of 
uplift of the devotee as devised by the Teacher, it harps on 
the theme : 

Ekam eva yanam arabhya sattvanam dharmam desitavanto 

1 See, e.g. 9 Panca leaf 167a; Bodhic p. 431. It should be 
noted that the perfection in prajnaparamita means the realisation of 
the Absolute through the comprehension of the non-existence of things 
altogether. 

2 Sad. P., p. 46. 


3 Ibid., p. 143* 
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yad idam Buddhayanam sarvajfiataparyavasanam, etc . 1 (it 
is concerning only one Yana that the dharma has ’ been 
preached, it is the Buddhayana lea'ding to the attainment of 
all -knowledge, etc.). 

The object of these verses is to show that the real Truth 
and the real Path are one, and that which is followed by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas is ultimately followed by j&Sva- 
kas and Pratyekabuddhas ; hence there are not, in fact, 
three yanas called Sravakayana, Pratyekabuddhayana, and 
Buddhayana but only one Yana and that is Buddhayana 

Of MqIiq norm " 


Points of agreement between the two Yanas 

MENTIONED IN THE MaHAYANIO TEXTS 


Some of the Mahayanic texts have also attempted to prove 
the simultaneous origin and the essential unity of Hlnayana 
and Mahayana by bringing out the points of agreement 
existing between the two Yanas. The (Tibetan) Madhmma- 
fomtara remarks on the basis of Nagarjuna’s statement in 
his Madhyamika-sutras about the conception of Sunyata of 
the Hlnayamsts and the Mahayanists that “it is the same 
sunyata (vacuity) whether it be in the sense of destruction 
or of non-origin” and takes this fact as a proof of the 
simultaneous origin of Hlnayana and Mahayana.* The Suim- 
lankam also attempts to prove that there is only one 
yana, not two or three, and that Hlnayana is not altogether 
different from Mahayana. Its object is to show that the 
ony ana (EJcayana) is really Mahayana, the other two 
Yanas being subservient to it. It points out that there 


1 Sad - p ” P- 41 ’ see also S%?5., pp. 95-6: I have never preached 

iid o7eLToXJS’° ne f ° r Sr5Vaka " ° ne f ° r P -^ddhas 

„ o7, La J all6eP0USSin ’ S Fr ‘ trans1 ' “ the L* Muston, VIII, (N.S ) 

M St Le C P T rrT T Seign<5 Pat ( Ns g s rjuna) notre maltre, quand 
il dit . Le Grand V<5hicule enaeigne la non-naissance, 1 ’autre V<5hieule 

la destruction ; c’est la memo vacut* dans la sens de destructTon 
^ de^ non-naissance ’. Of. Madhyamaka S’astra, XV, 7 ; M. Vr D 269 
KatyayanSvavade castxti nastiti cobhayam 11 P 11 

bhavabhavavibhavina. Cf. also Samyutta, II, p. 17 ^ * lagavata 

3 Sutra., pp. 68-70. 
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are many things common to the Hlnayanists and the Maha- 
yanists, some of which are: 

(!) Sameness of the dharmadhatu (totality of existence or 
things), i.e., the Sravakas and Bodhisattvas emanate from 
the identical dharmadhatu. 1 

(ii) Sameness of nairdimya (absence of any substance). 
The Sravakas assert the* absence of substance (atmabhava), 
the difference between the Sravakas and Bodhisattvas being 
that the former apply it to Pudgala (person) only, while 
the latter apply it to both Pudgala and Dharma (world). 

(iii) Sameness of vimulcii (liberation). It refers to the 
klesa-vimukti (abandonment of passions) which is sought 
for by both the Sravakas and Bodhisattvas, the latter seeking 
something more, viz., the Jneyavarana-vimukti (abandonment 
of the screen obstructing knowledge). 

(iv) In spite of the gotrabheda (difference in gotras), there 
are many who are of the Aniyata-gotras and become Maha- 
vanists. The Aniyata-gotras include two classes of in- 
dividuals, one class prone to become Sravakas and the other 
Bodhisattvas. Many of the former class are attracted to 
Mahayana, while those of the latter are not allowed to slip 
(samdharanaya) from Mahayana. 2 

(v) Though Buddhas and Sravakas have two different 
dSayas, still there is a point of contact between the two. 
On the one hand, Buddhas identify themselves with all 
beings, while on the other, those of the Sravaka-gotras, be- 
fore they turn definitely to Sravaka-yana, perform meri- 
torious deeds which enable them to attain Bodhi, and also 
cherish a desire (asaya) to become Buddha. 3 * There is no 
difference between Buddhas and Sravakas in the matter 
of getting release from the series of births. Hence, after 
obtaining release, the Sravakas develop a desire (asaya), 

1 Cf. Kas. P. p. 116, §80; Karika (A.S.B. ms.), leaf 2a; 

Dharmadhator asambhedat gotrabhedo na yujyate ; 

Adheyadharmabhedat fcu tad bhedah parigiyate. 39. 

2 See Sutra., p. 69, v. 54. 

3 Prof. Levi corrects the reading of the test from * anatmani baddha- 

6aya’ to £ atmani buddhagaya 5 . See his Transl., p. 125, fn. 
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through the grace and influence of Buddhas, to become 
Buddhas, and ultimately the two asayas become identical 
and so there is only one Yana. * 

„ (vi) Buddha s exhibition of attainment of p&viniTvciucij through 
Sravakayana.^ It refers to the fact of Buddha’s’ attaining 
Mahaparinirvana as conceived by the HlnaySnists. The 
Mahayanists usually explain it away by saying that it was 
the parinirvana of the Nirmanakaya of the real Buddha, 
but the text here takes it as a point of contact between 
Hlnayana and Mahayana. 

(vii) Ultimateness (paryaniat) of the Mahayana, i.e., as 
there is nothing beyond Mahayana, so it is the only Yana, 
Sravakayana making only some progress towards it. 

The above arguments of Asanga adduced by him to demon- 
strate the agreements between Htnayana and Mahayana are 
more or less laboured. His idea clearly is that there is 
only one Yana properly so called, viz., the Mahayana and 
that the Sravakas pass through a course of Sravakaliood 
only to take to Mahayana in order to become Buddhas in 
course of time. The commentator explains it by a reference 
to the Srimalasutm , in which it has been stated that a 
Sravaka becomes a Pratyekabuddha, and ultimately a 
Buddha . 1 

The Lanhavatam a is more emphatic in its assertion that 
all Yanas are one and the same. Its point of view, 
however, is quite different, for all its remarks are made 
mainly from the pure Yogacara standpoint that everythin** 
is mental delusion. It establishes the fact that all Yanas 
are essentially one and that they have been looked upon as 
different only because of their suitability to people according 
to the degree of progress made by them in mental and 
spiritual development. It says — 

Triyanam ekayanam ca ayanam ca vadamyaham, 

Balanam mandabuddhlnam aryanam ca viviktatam. 

1 Sutra., p. 70: tam avasthatrayastham samdhayoktam Bhagavata 
brimalasutre, (Sravako bhutva pratyekabuddho bhavafci puna3 ca Buddha 

Itl. 

2 Lanka., pp. 05, 243. 
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Dvaram hi paramarthasya vijnaptidvayavarjitam. 

Yanatrayavy avasthanam nirabhase sthite kutah. 

[On account of the distinction existing among the ignorant, 
the dullards and the sages, I speak of Triyana, Ekayana, 
or Ayana, (i.e., absence of any yana ) as the entrance lead- 
ing to Paramartha, (i.e., the absolute truth), which is 
devoid of the two kinds of designations (vijnapti); in the 
absence of appearances (nirabhase) how can this discrimination 
of three yanas stand.] Still more philosophical is its definition 
of Ekayana, when it says 1 that the realisation of Ekayana 
means the cessation of all thought-creations (vikalpa) by 
thoroughly comprehending that the subject and the object are 
mere delusions. This, according to the text, was discovered 
for the first time by Buddha ; it was not known to the non- 
buddhists, Sravakas, or Pratyekabuddhas ; hence it should be 
called Ekayana. 

MAHAYANA IS NOT THE ORIGINAL BUDDHISM BUT A LATER AND 
MORE DEVELOPED STAGE OF SAME 

From the standpoint of Mahayanic philosophy, the three 
yanas may be essentially one, but the philosophic expositors 
of Ekayanatd never saw eye to eye with the Hfnayanists, 
and expressed their feelings for the latter in disparaging terms. 
The Hinayanists, however, literally obeyed the dictum of the 
Teacher, attanam na ukkainseti param na vambheti (neither 
praise yourself nor disparage others) and did not choose to 
embody in their literature condemnations of their opponents. 
It cannot, however, be denied that Mahayana had in it some 
features and principles for which it can rightly claim supe- 
riority over Hinayana in some directions. Its wider outlook 
with the great emphasis laid on Maitri and Karund and its 
attempt to put together in as perfect a manner as possible 
the philosophical truths can claim for it a superior position 
in regard to Hinayana, but it should be remembered that 
Mahayana is an advanced stage of Buddhism ; in fact, it is 

1 Lanka., pp. 133: Ekayanamargadhigamavabodhah katamo yaduta 
grahyagrahakavikalpa-yathabhutavasthanad apravrtter vikalpasyaika- 
yanavabodhah. See also p. 155. 
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a later phase of Buddhistic thought and religion, an out- 
come of the Buddhistic culture of two or three centuries. 
The relation of Hinayana to Mahayana has been happily 
expressed by Dr. Maeda thus : — ££ The teachings of Sakyamuni 
are the seeds, those of Hinayana are the branches and leaves, 
those of Mahayana are the blossoms and fruits. Long after 
the seeds were hidden away and when the time was ripe, 
the fruit appeared *\ According to Dr. Murakami 1 “ Buddha 
did not necessarily teach Hinayana or Mahayana, as these 
are designations invented later. What was really preached by 
Buddha himself was primitive Buddhism in which there was 
yet no differentiation ’ \ Even the Agamas of Hinayana 
Buddhism, in his opinion, do not preserve all the features of 
early Buddhism, as they were compiled some centuries after 
Buddha, but yet they contain more primitive Buddhism than 
other scriptural texts, Drs. Anesaki and Chuki Tominaga 
also agree that Mahayana cannot have historically a direct 
relation to Sakyamuni 2 . 

Attempts to prove that Mahayana was derived directly 
from Sakyamuni: 

There are however scholars, both ancient and modem, 
who are not willing to accept the unpleasant truth that 
Mahayana is not derived from Sakyamuni directly. The 
ancient scholars take shelter in scholastic arguments to 
oppose the inference, while the modem rely with the same 
object on a few traditions preserved in the literatures of 
Japan and India. 

I. Asanga 

Asanga in the first chapter of his Sutralankara 3 puts 
forward these arguments: cc If it be a fact that Mahayana 

1 Vide his article on Mahayana in the Eastern Buddhist , I, ii, pp. 1 , 2. 

2 The opinions of the Japanese scholars have been taken from the 
paper of Mr. R. C. Armstrong on “The discussion of the origin of 
Mahayana Buddhism ” in the Eastern Buddhist, IV, i. 

8 Sutra*, pp. 3, 4. This passage of the Sutralankara is cited also 
in the Chinese commentary of the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi for proving 
the authenticity of Mahayana. See Prof. Poussin’s French translation 
of the Chinese commentary, pp. 176-78. 



was not preached by Buddha and that it was invented 
(utpaditam) by some body at a later time, then it would be 
a danger (antaraya) to the excellent religion (saddharma)* 
and it should have been foretold by Buddha as one of the 
many dangers that might befall his religion in future 
(anagata-bhavas ), 1 but it was not. It appears that Mahaya- 
na originated at the same time with Hinayana and not 
afterwards ; then why should it not be regarded as based on 
Buddhavacana. Mahayana is a sublime and profound reli- 
gion and so it cannot be understood by tarkikas (sceptical 
dialecticians). It is also not correct to say that it was 
uttered by some body other than Buddha, for it does not 
appear in the Sastras of the non -Buddhists (tlrthikas), and 
even if the tlrthikas are told of it, they do not believe it. 
If we admit that it was said by some body other than 
Sakyamuni, then it must have been uttered by some one who 
had attained Bodhi. In that case also it is Buddhavacana, 
for he who after realising Bodhi has uttered this is a Bud- 
dha. If the existence of the Mahayana be denied, then there 
cannot exist a Sravakayana, because Sravakayana is Buddha- 
vacana and it is not proper to say that there is no Maha- 
yana (or Buddhayana), for there cannot arise a Buddha 
without a Buddhayana. It is also Buddhavacana in view 
of the fact that the unconditioned knowledge (sarvanirvikal- 
pajnana) attainable through Mahayana operates as an anti- 
dote to all klesas. This scholastic reasoning of Asahga may 
have a value of its own but it does not establish the simul- 
taneous origin of Hinayana and Mahayana. 


II. Santideva 

Santideva, in his Bodhicary avatar a, adduces reasons differ- 
ent from those of Asanga to establish the authenticity of 
the Mahayana scriptures. His attempt is more to challenge 
the authenticity of the Hinayana Agamas than to establish 
the aforesaid point. He says that the statement found in 
the Prajndpdramifas that all the three yanas have been 

1 For a note on the Anagatabhayas, see Levi’s French Translation 
of Sutra., pp. 6, 7 fn. 
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preached in them {atra prajnaparamitayam sarvani trim ya- 
nani vistarenopadistani) is not accepted by the Hinayanists, 
for the latter deny the authenticity of the Mahayana scrip- 
tures. To establish the authenticity of their own Agamas, 
the first argument advanced by the Hinayanists is this, that 
with regard to the authenticity of the Hmayana scriptures, 
the Mahayanists have nothing to say by way of objection, 
while the Hinayanists do not accept the scriptures which 
the Mahayanists accept as the authentic utterances of 
Buddha himself. But the argument for establishing the 
authenticity of the scriptures on the acceptance of the same 
by persons (in this case the Hinayanists or the Mahayanists) 
is considered worthless by the Mahayanists. The second 
argument put forward by the Hinayanists is that their 
Agamas have been handed from teacher to pupil and that it 
satisfies the conditions laid down by Buddha as proofs of 
authenticity, viz., that it agrees with the Sutra , it can be 
traced (samdrsvate) in the Vinaya , and that it is not in con- 
flict with the causal origin of things (dharmata 1 , i.c., pratl- 
tyasamutpada). But this argument also falls through on 
account of the fact that the Mahayanists also can quote a 
similar passage from the A dhyasaya -samcodana-sutm of 
theirs. The third argument of the Hinayanists is that the 
authenticity of their scriptures is acknowledged not only by 
the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists but also by the non- 
Buddhists. This again is met by the Mahayanists, who 
argue that the Vedas and such other literature would also 
then be accepted as authentic. The fourth and the last 
argument of the Hinayanists is that as regards their scrip- 
tures, there are no differences of opinion, while there are 
many in regard to the Mahayana scriptures. This is an- 
swered by the Mahayanists by pointing out that, leaving 
out of account the non-Buddhists such as the Mlmamsakas, 
the Hinayanists themselves are not unanimous in their opi- 
nion about their scriptures, as they are divided into 

1 Bodhic. f p. 433 : Yac ea sutre’ vatarati, vinaye ca samdr^yat©, 
dharmatam ca na vilomayati, tad Buddhavacanam nanyad ; see also 
Sutra., p. 5; e£. Dlgha, XI; p. 124: Tani padavyanjanani sutte e’eva 
otaranti vinaye ca sandissanti, etc. 
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eighteen sects (bheda) ; the division does not stop there, the 
commentator adds, because in each sect (bheda) again, there 
are differences of opinion according as one Is a Sautrantika 
(one who studies the Sutras only), an Abhidharmika (one 
who studies the Abkidharma only), or a Vainayika (one who 
studies the Vinaya only) 1 . The Hmayanists, therefore, should 
give up their Sutras, Vinaya , and Abhidharma. This fact 
shows the unsoundness of the Hlnayanie argument that their 
scriptures have been handed down faithfully from teacher to 
pupil. Moreover, there should not be any disagreement 
regarding Buddha- or Sarvajna-vaeana if they have been 
faithfully preserved. Santideva’s arguments may show the 
anomaly of the position of the Hlnayanists, but they do 
not establish his proposition that the Mahay an a scriptures 
originated with Buddha. 


The Japanese scholars on the authenticity of 
Mahayana 


Let us now see what the modern scholars have to say 
about the authenticity of Mahayanism and Mahayana scrip- 
tures. Mr. Suzuki takes to a line of reasoning different 
from those of the ancient scholars. He tries to draw an 
analogy between Buddhism and Christianity and says that 
If Protestantism be the genuine teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth then Mahayana Buddhism is also the genuine teaching 
of Buddha Sakyamuni. This sort of argument may well 
serve Mr. Suzuki in a controversy with an orthodox advocate 
of Protestantism speaking on Mahayana, but in historical 
criticism, it has no weight. However, he reveals the real 
state of things when he points out in another place that 
Mahayanism is not a fossilised but a living religion like 
Christianity and though some * c changes it has made during 
its historical evolution, its spirit and central ideas are 
all those of its founder”. He states further that if we take 
the term “genuine” to mean a lifeless preservation of the 


1 For detailed discussion on the division of monks belonging to the 
same sect, see my Early History etc., p. 207 ; Lanlca., (B.T.S. ed.) pp. 135, 
137. . ■ :.;v . v 
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original, then Mahavanism is not the genuine teaching of 
Buddha, but “ the Mahayanists would be proud of the fact, 
because being a living religious .force, it would never con- 
descend to be the corpse of a bygone faith Ultimately 
he says “What does it matter, then, whether or not Mahayan- 
ism is the genuine teaching of Buddha” 1 . 

Mr. Suzuki admits, therefore, that Mahayana may not be 
the teaching of Buddha, but Mr. Kimura, without denying the 
fact that the “Mahayana sutras and the statements em- 
bodied therein undoubtedly came into being after Buddha’s 
death , puts forward his theory about the possession of two 
kinds of “perception” by Buddha, Mahayana representing 
the “ introspeetional or esoteric ” side of the “ perception ” and 
Hlnayana the “phenomenological or exoteric” side 2 . He 
believes that Buddha imparted his introspeetional teachings 
to the select few among his disciples, preaching his ‘pheno- 
menological ’ teachings to all the rest. This theory is based 
partly on the traditions to the same effect preserved in 
Japan and partly on an uncritical acceptance of some of the 
statements relating to Samvrta and Paramartha truths found 
in the early Mahayana treatises, specially the Sctddharma- 
Pundanha. There could be no objection to accept Mr. 
Kimura ’s view if he could point out the “advanced and 
brilliant disciples” who “rightly grasped Buddha’s intros- 
pectional ideas” and of which they made an exposition 
resulting in the^ development of “ Mahayanie ideas ”. If 
Sanputra, Subhuti, Mahamaudgalyayana were not able to 
grasp Buddha’s ontological teachings as the Saddkarma- 
Pundarika actually states, then who were the others 
able to do so ? They certainly cannot be the Bodhisattvas, 
who have the appearance of fictitious figures even in the 
Mahayana literature. In fact, the interlocutors in the early 
Mahayana treatises, such as the Praj naparamitas , are the 
Hlnayana savants, Sariputra, Subhuti, etc., and the names 

1 Suzuki, Outlines oj Mahayana Buddhism, p. 16. 

2 Evidently Mr. Kimura has in his mind the Paramartha- and 
SaipvTtj-satyas. For Mr. Kimura’s statements, see Journal oj Letters 

Sapir m“ir ty) ’ voL sii ’ pp ' 47, 59, 65, For the tw ° satyas see 
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te 2 b “^ anUbhSVena bud dhatejasa buddhadhisthanena. ^ 

M« S6COnd SCh001 founded fe y *he last Buddhist patriarch Ta 

o is not mentioned separately in the Tien Tai classification” T 
Bichard, igetc Testament 0 } Higher Buddhism, p. 41. * 

been ^eLfd t^uTdh ^’ >?' ** ^ the word “teaching” has 

,.f” dd ‘ ~ ■ to ■ 7 ~“ a 1 **“>• * p- «. 
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(Satyasiddhl school) is to be regarded as the highest point 
of philosophical perception attained by Hlnayanism, and in 
a sense it constitutes the stage of transition between Hina* 
ylnfsm and Mahayanism Hot the difficulty in the way of 
taking the Satyasiddhi school as indicative of the transitional 
state of Buddhism lies in the fact that the school came into 
existence as late as the 3rd century A.C., when Mahayana 
had already developed. It may be taken as an attempt 
made by Harivarman to reconcile Hlnayana and Mahayana. 
The third name Pieh or Chung Ohiao evidently refers to the 
early form of Mahayanism as found in the Prajndpdramitds 
and the contemporaneous literature. 

The policy of reconciliation in the Pundarika 

The view shared by Dr. Enryo Inouye and a few other 
scholars 1 on the strength of the Japanese traditions that 
Sakvamuni imparted two forms of teaching, esoteric and 
exoteric, is very probably derived from statements in Maha- 
yana works, in which it is said that Buddha’s teachings were 
based on two kinds of truth, conventional and transcendental, 
and from the Pundarika which seeks to maintain that 
Hlnayana was only an upaya-kausalya adopted by Sakva- 
muni to attract people of average intellect to his teachings 
and then ultimately to Mahayana. It is well known how 
popular the Pundarika is among the Mahayanists, and 
what a great influence it still exercises over their opinion. 
The statements are valuable from our standpoint, because 
their chief aim is the reconciliation of Hlnayana with Maha- 
yana. It is stated that the Hinayanists like Sariputra 
acquired merits in previous births like the Bodhisattvas, but 
these they cannot remember now 2 . It is to remind them of 
these merits, and also the resolutions formed by them in 
the previous births, that the Pundarika is preached to the 

1 See Eastern Buddhist, IV. 

2 Contrast Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p, 312: Sariputta enquired 
of Buddha if the Sravakas like him could become Buddhas. Buddha 
answered in the negative, saying that the Sravakas must complete 
the PSramis. 

5 ■ 
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Sravakas 1 . Though the treatise maintains throughout the 
superiority of the doctrines and practices of the Mahayanists 
to those of the Hmayanists, yet^it does not disparage the 
latter as quite worthless. It tries to show that Hinayana is 
an expedient (upaya-kausalya) that was adopted by Buddha 
to suit his disciples in a lower stage of intellectual and 
spiritual progress, and to serve as a step to Mahayana. 
Those who had reached the highest stage to which the 
practice of Hinayana doctrines can lead can become Maha- 
yanists and ultimately Buddhas. In fact, it devotes quite a 
large space to show how the bhiksus, Sariputra, Kasyapa, 
Subhuti, Mahakatvayana, Mahamaudgalyayana, Purna Maitra- 
yaniputra, 5nanda, Rahula, and others, and the bhiksunls, 
Mahaprajapati Gautami, Rahulamata, etc., who were* held 
in high esteem by the Hmayanists on account of their deep 
spiritual insight and high attainments, repented when they 
were old that they had to follow a lower course, as they did 
not possess the capacity to understand the covert teach- 
ings (samdhdbhdsd) of Buddha, and could not have the full 
benefit from his teachings. The statement is put into Sari- 
putra ? s mouth that he had been selected by the Teacher as 
the chief of Sravakas of his time. He is the eldest son 
born of the mouth of the Teacher (jyesthaputra mukhajata), 
but yet he mourns for his lot that he attains Nirvana 
(arahathood) only, and cannot become a Bodhisattva or 
Buddha. Then he curses himself that he has been found suit- 
able by Buddha to be led through only a lower course of 
training (hxnena yanena niryatitah). The Teacher is repre- 
sented as consoling him by saying that he can never 
have the intention of preaching different Yanas. He has 
preached only one Yana. Though he first taught Hinayana 
to some, it was to take them ultimately to Mahayana and 
make them realise Buddhahood in due course 2 . The Punda - 

1 Sad. P., pp. 64-5 : So’ham tvam Sariputra purvacaryapranidhana- 
jnananubodham anusmarayitukama imam Saddharma-Pundarikam dhar- 
msparyayam sutrantam mahavaipulyam bodhisattavavadam sarva- 
fouddhaparigraham gravakanam sampraka^ayami. 

2 Sad.P pp. 36, 38, 60, 61; S'ata p. 502; Panca . (A.S.B. ms.), leaf 
231b. 
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1 Sad . P. } pp. 65, 144, 148, 150, 152, 201. &ariputra after following the 
S&cldharma of countless Tathagatas, worshipping them in various ways, 
and fulfilling the Bodhisattvacaryas, will become Padmaprabha Tatha 
gata, and preside over the Buddhaksetra called Viraja. Similarly will 
KaSyapa and others as stated below : 

Ka^yapa — Rasmiprabha Tathagata — Avabhasaprapta Buddhaksetra. 

Subhuti — Sagiketu Tathagata — Ratnasambhava Buddhaksetra. 

Mahakatyayana — J ambunadaprabhasa Tathagata — Buddhaksetra not 
mentioned. 

Mahamaudgalyayana — Tamalapatracandanagandha Tathagata — Mano 
bhirama Buddhaksetra 

Purna Maitrayamputra — Dharmaprasada Tathagata— Buddhaksetra 
not mentioned. 

In pages 309-310, Buddha foretells regarding 300 bhiksus that they 
have the agaya for Buddhahood but they are not at present aware 
of same. They will, however, develop Bodhicitta after ages and 
attain Buddhahood. 

Compare Lanka. > p. 240 : Arhantah punar Bhagavata vyakrta 
anuttarayam samyaksambodhau ; Panca. (A.S.B. ms), leaf 231b. 

2 Sad* P., pp. 100, 101. 
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r%ka does not disappoint the Hinayanists, for it holds out 
to them the hope that they will become Buddha provided 
they perform the duties enjoined upon a Bodhisattva. As 
they have already attained the qualities pertaining to 
arhathood, it would not be difficult for them to perform the 
paramitas, develop Bodhicitta, worship and serve the innumer- 
able Tathagatas, build stupas, etc., and thus ultimately reach 
Buddhahood. The treatise, proceeding further, predicts regard- 
ing each of the noted bhiksus the time when he will become 
a Buddha, what name he will bear, and over which lokadhatu 
he will preside 1 . It also states that the bhiksus, who had 
become old and decrepit and had therefore no aspiration 
(sprha) for Buddhahood or for powers pertaining to it, will 
not be left aside. They are like a poor man who had long 
been separated from his father and was not aware of Ms 
vast wealth. He would not believe that he would inherit 
this wealth. Similarly these Sravakas, though devoid of 
desire or energy for attaining the glory of Buddhahood, will 
still obtain it as their birthright , 2 There is also a reference 
to another class of bhiksus who will, in future, be Sravakas, 
be satisfied with their parinirvana and not aspire to 
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Bodhisattvahood. They will be reborn in the lokadhatus 
where Sakyamuni Buddha will appear under other names, 
and where they will develop under* his influence a desire for 
TathSgatajnana and ultimately win it 1 . The following 
beautiful simile used in the treatise shows in a concrete form 
the object which it has in view, viz., that every Hlnayanist 
is to become a Buddha, though he may not strive for it 
or may think it beyond his power to attain it. A guide 
was leading a large number of men through an extensive 
forest to Maharatnadvipa. After travelling some distance, 
they became tired and alarmed, and wanted to return. The 
accomplished guide, quick in devising means ( upaya-kuMa ), 
brought into being a country by dint of his supernatural 
powers and asked them to take rest there. When the 
people were refreshed after rest, the guide caused the coun- 
try to disappear, told them that it was only a magical 
creation of his, and that they should now proceed to 
Maharatnadvipa. The magical country is the Hlnayanie 
Nirvana, while the Maharatnadvipa is the ultimate goal 
(i.e., Buddhahood) 2 . Such similes make the object of the 
treatise apparent. It does not deny the priority of Hlnayana, 
ut it wants to relegate it to a position subservient to 
Mahayana, implying that the real teaching of Buddha was 
boI Hlnayana but Mahayana. 

Two Hinayana statements utilised to prove that Maha- 
yana IS THE GENUINE TEACHING OF BUDDHA 

The Saddharma-Pundarika, utilises two statements found in 
the Hmayana literature for proving that Mahayana is genu- 
ine, and contains the most important teachings of Buddha: 

(i) The first is that Buddha, just after attaining bodhi, 
was hesitating as to whether he should preach the truth, 
or proceed to attain Nirvana. In the Ariyapariyemna- 

8utta » s ^ted that the Truth (dharma) is deep and ab- 
sfcruse : it is excellent a, ml Knwnnr! 
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can be understood by the wise only. People are addicted 
to desires and will hardly be able to understand the Pati- 
ccasamuppada or Nirodha ; so the preaching of the truth 
would be of no avail, as nobody would understand him, and 
his labours would be thrown away. Cognizant of these 
thoughts passing through Buddha's mind, Brahma appears 
and requests him to preach the truth, saying that though 
Magadha is full of impure religions, still there are beings 
with higher faculties and powers of vision, and the preaching 
of the Truth would save them from the miseries of the 
world, leading them to the haven of quietude. Buddha 
realised the value of Brahma's words and decided to preach 
the Truth. 

(ii) The second statement is that Buddha does not preach 
the Truth in a uniform manner. 1 After observing the men- 
tal proclivities and capabilities of the persons to whom he 
desired to impart religious lessons he selected discourses 
appealing to their minds, and thus initiated them into the 
Truth. To a householder, he would first preach the ddnaJca- 
tha , sUakatha , saggakatha , kamanam adinavam okdram samki - 
lesam , nekkhamme anisamsam (discourses on almsgiving, moral 
precepts, heavens, perils, corruptions, impurities of desires 
and the blessings of retirement). He would prepare the 
mind of a brahmin student by holding conversation with him 
on topics relating to sacrifice, caste-system and the like, and 
would deliver the Truth in a form suited to the mentality 
of the brahmin. To a husbandman he would preach the 
Truth through similes or topics relating to the tilling of 
lands, and so forth. 2 It was only when he perceived that 
the minds of his hearers were sufficiently prepared that he 
would deliver the higher teachings, viz., dukkha , samudaya , 

1 See Ch. Ill (d), for the conventional and real teachings. 

2 Majjhima, Asayanusayam viditva dhammam deseti ; XHvya ., p. 97 : 
Atha Bhagava tesam asayanusayam viditva dhatum prakrtim ca jnatva 
tadrSi dharmadeSana karoti ; p. 463 : Bhagavata tesam karsakanam aSay- 
anuSayam dhatum prakrtim ca jnatva dharmadeSana krta. See also 
pp. 124, 550-1, 554. 

Suita Nipata , Dhaniya Sutta ; Dlgha t Ambattha Sutta ; Vinaya, I, 
pp. 1 5f .~Y asapabbaj j a ; Mtu., Ill, pp. 408, 413 ; Ava. S'., II, p. 26. 
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nirodha, magga (misery of beings; how it originates, i.e. 9 
the theory of causation ; ' how it ca$ be destroyed ; and the 
various practices to which one must resort for achieving the 
goal), which, according to the Hlnayanists, were the highest 
. and the most profound (samukkamsika dhammadesana) 
teachings of Buddha . 1 

The first statement cited above that Buddha was waver- 
ing just after attaining Bodhi as to whether he should live 
in peace in a solitary place, or go out to preach the 
abstruse doctrines found out by him, has been taken by the 
Pundarika as an admission on the part of the Hlnayanists 
that their intellect is of a lower order. The story woven 
around it is that ^akyamuni cam© into existence when one 
of the five kasayas 2 (evils) or the sixty-two wrong views 
like ‘ nityam astlti nastlti tathasti nasti 5 3 prevailed, when men 
were overwhelmed by trsna (desire), moha (delusion) and 
kama (passion) and did not possess the merits usually 
acquired by Bodhisattvas in their previous lives (clrnacarya 
purimajatisu). When the evils were raging over the land, 
Buddha at Brahma’s request came out to preach the 
religion, but found the vision of his audience too dim to get an 
insight into his abstruse doctrines. There was even the like- 
lihood of their incurring sin by scoffing at these doctrines. 
Hence he thought it wiser to follow the previous Buddhas 
by devising some means to impart the Truth robed in 
different forms. The people inspired as they were by lower 
aims (hlnadhimukta) would not strive heartily if they were 
asked to aspire to Buddhahood. He therefore proceeded to 
Benares and preached to the five monks the dharma of 
quietude (dharmam prasantabhumim ) 4 and of which, the Nir- 

1 Digha, I, p, 148; Vinaya, I, pp. 15 ft ; VI, p. 248; Majjhima, I, 
p. 380. 

2 Kalpakasaya, Sattvakasaya, Kle^akasaya, Drstikasaya, Ayukasaya 
—Sad. P., pp. 31, 43, 58, 162, 167, 192; Lai . Vis., p. 248 ; KoSa, III, 94, p. 
193; Samddhiraj amtra (B.T.S.), p. 9; Mtu., Ill, p. 317. 

3 Sad. P., p. 48 ; Digha, Brahmajala Sutta. 

4 According to the Hlnayanists, dukkham, samudayam, nirodham, 
maggam were the samukkamsika dhammadesana (see Majjhima , I, 
p. 380), while according to the Sad. P. (p. 60), Buddha jnana was the 
samutkarsiki dharma denari a. 
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vana 9 as conceived by the Hinayanists, was the highest goal. 
Later on (pascime ca kale), when he found some excellent 
men (pufcran dvipadottaman), who had already been working 
through many rebirths to attain the highest Bodhi, he 
thought it lit to preach his excellent religion (samutkarsiki 
dharmadesana) relating to the attainment of Buddhajnana . 1 
This was, however, preached in such a language that it 
could not be understood by the untrained . 2 The Pundarzka 
goes to the length of saying that it was beyond the compre- 
hension of Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas . 3 The Prajna - 
pdramitd proceeds so far as to state that the collective 
prajna of countless Maudgalyayanas and Sariputras would not 
be an infinite part of the prajna of a Bodhisattva who has 
practised the prajhaparamita . 4 

The second statement of the Hinayanists, that Buddha 
preaches his dharma in a way suited to the tendencies and capa- 
bilities of the hearers, has given opportunity to the Pundanka 5 
to parade the intellectual superiority of the Mahayanists over 
the Hinayanists. It says that Buddha preached to people his 
dharma by adopting hundreds of expedients (upayakausalya- 
satair anekaih) after observing their mental tendencies 
(asaya), their spiritual aspirations, their religious merits, and 
the variety of their actions (citrani karmani). To make his 
dharma universally attractive, he had recourse to various 
kinds of expressions, reasonings, and illustrations, and in fact, it 
was with this object that his teachings were imparted in nine 

1 Sad. P, } pp. 55-57, 60. 

2 Ibid p. 59: Bahuni samdha vaca nehi cokfcam durbodhyam etam 
hi a^iksitehi. 

3 Ibid ., p. 19, 31, 70: Gambhiram durdargam duramibodham Bud- 
dha jhanam. . sarvagravakapratyekabuddhaih. Of. Hinayana 

passages : Ay am dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panito 
atakkavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo (Digha, II, p. 36 ; Majjhima, I, 

P* 160; Mtu. t III, p. 314 ; Divyd ., p. 492 ; Lai. Vis., p. 395-6.) 

It will be observed that the Sad. P. retains the HinaySna passage 
almost verbatim replacing ‘ dnr anubo dham panditavedaniyam * by 4 dura- 
rmbodham Buddbajnanam sarva^ravakapratyekabnddhaih Y 

4 S'ata., pp. 121-2. 

5 Sad, P. 9 pp. 71 ; ef. the corresponding Hmayana expressions* 

ante. : y:-L ;y.:y;y 
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forms, viz., sutra, gatha, itivrtiaka, jaiaka, adbhuta, nidana , 
aupamya, citra, and geyya A It was for those who had lower 
aspirations, who had not performed the necessary duties under 
the previous Buddhas, and who were still attached to the 
world with its pleasures and sorrows that he had to preach 
how to attain Nirvana only for their own selves. This was 
an expedient adopted by him to make them all ultimately 
realise the Buddhajnana, but he never told them that they 
would become Buddhas, as the time was not ripe for it. 
Now that the time had arrived, the truth that the navahgas 
were only upayakausalyas for leading all men to the highest 
perfection was given out. As they were sons of Buddha, 
pure in conduct, wise and learned, and had performed duties 
under previous countless Buddhas, the Vaipulya Sutras were 
preached to them. 1 2 Aware of the noble aspirations of these 
disciples, Buddha tells them that they will, in future, beeome 
Buddhas and benefactors of the world. If the Sravakas can 
retain in their memory one verse of this great sasana, ( i.e 
the Pundarika ), 3 they will attain Bodhi. To show that the 
Teacher had only one form of teaching, understood different- 
ly by different persons according to their capabilities, the 
treatise uses some interesting analogies, one of which is that 
the clouds water the trees, plants, and shrubs of the count- 
less lokadhatus but the trees, plants, and shrubs absorb the 
water in different ways according to their capabilities and 
grow according to their sizes and species; similarly Buddha 
showers the dharma possessing the same qualities (rasa), viz., 
vimuktirasa (emancipation), viragarasa (absence of attach- 
ment) and nirodharasa (suppression of senses), etc., 4 and lead- 
ing to omniscience (sarvajna-jnana) hut producing different 
results according to the capabilities of the disciples. The 

1 Sad. P., p. 45. The enumeration is a little different from the 
usual. The Pancavimsati (A.S.B. ms.) leaf 165 remarks that only five 
Buddhas preached in the Navanga form. See ante , pp. 7 ff. 

2 Note here the contradictions appearing in the test. The treatise, 
in fact, now attributes to the Sravakas all the qualities, lacking which 
they were in other places shown as inferior to the Bodhisattvas and 
unfit for hearing the Mahay an a doctrines, 

3 Sad. P., p. 46. .. 4 Ibid., p. 124. 
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simile of the sun shedding the same kind of light over all 
beings has also been used to show Buddha imparting the 
same teachings. This could not convince some of the Srava- 
kas who enquired as to why there existed distinctions as Sra- 
vakas, Pratyekabuddhas, and Bodhisattvas. The two analo- 
gies cannot be applied with all their implications to Buddha, 
for the sun or the clouds remain unconcerned about the 
subjects of their benefactions, while Buddha always discri- 
minates between them according to their lower, medium, or 
higher aspirations , 1 and degrees of religious merit and capa- 
bilities. Not only this. He, in fact, did not think it 
desirable to teach everybody the dharma which leads to 
sarvajna-jnana (omniscience possessed by a Buddha), for it 
may not conduce to the welfare of disciples not yet fit to 
utilize same. The treatise, therefore, uses a parable to 
emphasize this point, viz., that of a potter. A potter turns 
out of -the same clay earthen pots of various descriptions, 
such as, curd-jar, milk-jar, and so forth, just as the dharma 
of Buddha passing under three names has really the same 
substance. This refers to one yana explained in three ways, 
the Buddhabodhi delivered in three forms (Buddhabodhim 
tridha vibhasye* ha prakasayeyam ). 2 The parable concludes 
by saying that Buddha cannot be regarded as having said 
that he would lead some of his disciples by Hmayana, for 
that would attribute to the Teacher niggardliness (matsarya), 
envy (irsya), whim (chandaraga) and ill-will (papaciita), — 
which is absurd. From all this it is apparent that accord- 
ing to the Saddharma-Pundcirika, Hlnayanism was really a 
lower form of teaching, but it was only an upayakausaly a 
adopted by the Teacher on account of the poverty of intel- 
lect of his early disciples. 

The treatise then proceeds to remove a suspicion that 
might be entertained by the opponents regarding the straight- 
forwardness of the Teacher in the adoption of the upaya- 

1 Sad. P., p. 140 : V ' 

Anuttaram Buddhabodhim de^ayatyagrayanike. 

Praka&ayati madhyam tu madhyaprajnaya nayakah, 
samsarabhxrave bodhim any am samvarnayatyapi. 

2 Ibid., p. 55. 



1 This parable is also cited in the Lahha., p. 88 : 

Baja gresthT yatha putran vieitrair mrnmayair mrgaih, 
pralobhya krldayitva ca bhutan dadyat tato mrgan. 
tathaham laksanais eitrair dharmanam pratibimbakaih, 
prafcyafcmavedyam putrebhyo bhutakotim vadamy aham. 

{Just as kings or rich bankers first tempt their boys by various kinds 
of earthen deer and then give them the real deer, so also Buddha 
tempts his disciples first by various appearances of dharmas and 
their characteristics, ultimately enabling them to know the true 
existence, which is realisable within one’s own self.), 

2 Sad. P. f pp. 71-76. 
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kausalyas. It uses a parable to explain away the suspicion. 
A rich old man owns a very big house which can accommo- 
date five hundred persons, but # the house has only one 
door, and a roof of straw (trna). Suddenly, the house catches 
fire, the old man comes out, but his twenty sons remain 
within it unmindful of the fire. He thinks that he is strong 
enough to bring them out safely. The father apprises them 
of the fire and asks them to come out but they will not 
believe him. As the father knows the playthings coveted 
by his sons, he thinks of using the expedient (upaya- 
kausalya) of tempting his sons out of the house by offering 
them the toys called Goratha, Ajaratha, and Mrgaratha. He 
places them outside the house, and the boys run to reach 
them. When the father sees them all out of danger, he 
feels happy, and gives them not the ordinary toys placed 
by him outside the gate but toys of immeasurable value, 
as he is immensely rich . 1 Buddha is compared here to the 
rich father, and the three rathas to the three yanas. The 
means of exit from the fire is only one and the Teacher 
attracts his disciples out of the fire through the exit and 
gives them the invaluable ratha, the Buddhayana . 2 This 
illustration is open to criticism, for the Hlnayanists might 
say that Buddha promised one thing and gave another, and 
therefore, he was open to the charge of having spoken a false- 
hood. The treatise meets it by saying that though Buddha 
was speaking of three yanas, he had all along in his mind 
the excellent one. By all these it is sought to establish 
that Buddha had only one religion and it was Mahayana, 
but his first disciples were not intelligent enough to grasp 
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it and what they gave out as Buddhism was really a super- 
ficial view of the religion* 

Reasons for regarding Sravakayana as HInayana 

In spite of the conciliatory attitude of the Saddharma-Pzin - 
darika trying to show that the Nirvanagamins do ultimately 
become sarvajnas and that HInayana was only an upaya- 
kausalya, it is evident that this, as also other Mahayana 
treatises, assume an air of superiority and seek to establish 
that Mahayanism is far superior to Hlnayanism. There are 
seven features, the Sutrdlankara says, for which Mahayana 
should be considered great. First, its bases (al&mbana) are 
great, for its sutras are varied and innumerable. Secondly, 
its achievements (pratipatti) are great as it achieves two 
objects, viz., good for self and good for others. Thirdly, 
the knowledge imparted by it is deep for it penetrates into 
the non-substantiality (nairatmyabhava) of both the in- 
dividuality and the things of the world (pudgala and 
dharma). Fourthly, it involves great austerities because it 
requires strenuous application of energy for incalculable kalpas. 
Fifthly, it is great in its provision of expedients, for, its 
followers need not leave the worldly life provided they 
remain unattached to the world. Sixthly, its fruitions (samu- 
dagama) are great, for it secures bala (power), vaisaradya 
(self-confidence born of the highest knowledge) and eighteen 
avenikadharmas . 1 Seventhly, and lastly, its greatness lies 
in the performance of the duties of Buddha, namely the 
showing of the attainment of sambodhi and mahaparinir- 
vana . 2 

The use of the appellation HInayana Itself shows at a 
glance the low place to which the Hlnayanism was relegated 
by the Mahayanists. The names, of course, that are mostly 
in use in the Mahayana scriptures are Sravaka and 
Pratyekabuddha. These are colourless names, and the Hlna- 
vanists themselves used the term savaka or sravaka, e.g ,, in 
the expressions, pakatisavaka, aggasavaka, savakasangha, 

1 For enumeration see Mvyut. 7-9* . 

2 Sutra., p. 171; cf. Qandavyuha, leaf 9b; Keith., B. Phil., p. 259. 
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savika, and so forth. The Pratyeka-(Paeceka)-buddha is 
equally in frequent use among the Hinayanists. The term, 
Hlnayana, came into being to indicate that the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas were hinadhimukta (of lower aims ) 1 . They 
were also called Pradesikas because their mind (citta) takes 
only a partial (pradesika) and not comprehensive view of 
the whole truth 2 . 

i. Asaya. 

The Sutralahkara shows analytically that the Sravakas 
were hinadhimukta and in consequence thereof their exer- 
tion, instructions, merits, and fruitions were of a lower order 
in comparison with those of the Mahayanists 3 . It is accord- 
ing to one’s aspiration that the teaching is imparted, and 
it is according to the teaching that one exerts himself. He 
earns merit in proportion to his exertion, and bodhi in 
proportion to his merits, i.e either Sravakabodhi, Pratyeka- 
buddhabodhi, or Mahabodhi 4 . From this, it is evident that 
the classification hinges on the asaya of an individual. The 
Sravaka or Pratyekabuddhayanists are looked down upon 
by the Mahayanists because they desire self -emancipation 
only (atmaparinirvanasaya) and do not aspire to lead others 
to Nirvana, ignoring his own self. As they seek to become 
only Arhats and not Buddhas for the salvation of all beings, 
and as they wish to possess only Dharma-caksu, they are of 
hmadhimukti, (i.e., of low aspiration). This ideal of self- 
emancipation of the Hinayanists has been condemned in no 

1 In the Pug. P. (p. 26) the term hinadhimutta means a person who 
is immoral, does evil deeds and serves similar other persons. The 
opposite expression is Pamtadhimutta, i.e., one who is moral (silava), 
performs meritorious deeds, and serves similar other persons. 

2 See Mvyut . 52 ; DaSa ,, p, 25 ; Lai , Vis., p, 433. Csoma Korosi on 
the basis of the Tibetan rendering translates Pradesika as £i a prin- 
ciple lasting but one day or a very short time He adds in the 
footnote that it is “a vehicle or principle observed in a particular 
country or province See Mvyut. (A. S.B. ed.), p. 20. For Triyana 
see Sutra., p. 168; Panca., leaf 6; Lai. Vis., p. 5; Sad. P., pp. 45, 147. 

3 Sutra., p. 4. 

4 Cf. Lai. Vis., p. 34 : a4ayo dharmalokamukham Hmay ana-sprhan sta- 
ys* samvartate. Adhya^ayo dharmalokamukham udarabuddfaadharma- 
dyalamban&tayai samvartate. 
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uncertain terms as spiritual selfishness (adhyatmika svartha- 
paratva) by all the schools of Mahayana. The Mahayanists, 
- however unpractical they «may be 5 cannot but be admired 
for their Pararthatva , i.e., sacrificing one’s own gains for the 
sake of others, or ranking the acquisition of one’s 1 own spiri- 
tual gains as subsidiary to the spiritual gains of others. The 
Suiralankara 2 uses the well-known simile in support of the 
greatness of the object of the Mahayanists : 

Yatha punyam prasavate paresam bhojanam dadat, 

Na to svayam sa bhunjanas tatha punyamahodayah. 

(As religious merit is produced by giving food to others 
and not by eating it, so the Mahayanists earn more merit by 
helping others to attain nirvana, and not by seeking it 
themselves like the Hinayanists.) This ideal of the Maha- 
yanists is echoed in the Bhagavata , 3 where Prahlada says ; — 
Prayena devamunayah svavimuktikama 
Maunam caranti vijane na pararthanisthah, 

Naitan vihaya krpanan vimumuksa eko 
Nanyam tvadasya saranam bhramato ’nupasye. 

{Very often, O Lord, the sages desirous of attaining their 
own salvation practise silence in the forests without devot- 
ing themselves to others’ interests. I do not wish to have 
salvation for myself forsaking the others. I do not find for 
my bewildered self any refuge other than in you.) 

The ideal of the Mahayanists is certainly very noble, and 
appeals strongly to the minds of men, but their process of 
attaining salvation through a period covering innumerable 
rebirths cannot appeal to all minds. The Hinayanists do 
not deny that the aspiration to become Buddha is very 
noble, but they think it useless and unpractical to advise 
persons, most of whom possess merits and capabilities far 
inferior to those of a bodhisattva, to strive for Buddhahood. 
The charge laid against the Sravakas that they do not work 
for others’ benefit is not true. The maxim of the Dhamma - 

1 S'iJcaa., p. 17 : Tatra Bodhisttvenaivam eittam utpadayitavyam 
sarvasattvanam atyayikam parigrhyaitadapi me varjayan nisfdamlti. 

2 Sutra*, p. 52. ■ 

3 Bhagavata, VII, ix. 44. 
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ii. Upade&a and in. Prayoga 

It follows as a matter of course that the Upade&a (in- 
struction) and Prayoga (exertion) should be in accordance 
with the Asaya . 1 A Hlnayanist need not develop bodhi- 
citta and try to perform the paramitas. He need not like a 
bodhisattva take the vow that he would welcome the suffer- 
ings of numberless births in hell or in the Yamaloka as an 
animal, or as an insect, in order to lead every individual to 
nirupadhisesanirvanadhatu (nirvana without any corporal 
residue ). 2 The regulation of life according to the rales of 
the Prdtimohsa , the performance of the duties of the eight* 
fold path, and the realisation of the four truths and the law 
of causation are sufficient for them. The comprehension of 
the world as void of individuality or anything belonging to 
an individual serves their purpose, and they need not go 
on to ascertain the nature of sunyata, the ultimate reality. 

iv. Upastambha 

It is essential that in order to be a bodhisattva one must 
earn sufficient merits in previous lives. Unless and until 
these merits reach the high standard fixed by the 
Mahayanists there is no possibility for a being to become 
a bodhisattva, or derive the real benefits from the Maha- 
yana teachings. The Hinayanists hold quite a different 
view. According to the Puggala Pahhatti , the perpetrators 
of the five deadly sins (anantarikas) are excluded from the 
possibility of attaining emancipation , 3 while all the rest can 
attain it, some requiring a little longer time than the 
others. Hence no upastambha is demanded in the code of 
Hlnayana salvation: every one, other than the above men- 

1 S'iksa., p. 4 : those who have pure adhyagayas practise the para- 
mitas ; those who practise the paramitas are established in Mahay an a. 

2 Pafica., leaf 81b. 

3 There are, however, stray instances of even the perpetrators of 
one of the five deadly sins attaining emancipation. Contrast Dwya .* 
p. 261 : a Hlnayanist refused ordination to a patricide, who was, how- 
ever, ordained by a bodhisattvaj atika bhiksu. Slksa., pp. 17-8 : 
none of the five sinners can develop a citta for gravakabodhi or 
pratyekabodhi. 
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tioned five kinds of sinners, is eligible lor the same. The 
Hlnayanists achieve their end by detachment from worldly 
activities, while the Mahayanists do the same through such 
activities, of course, keeping their minds completely un- 
attached to things of the world. 

v. Kala 

As the Upastambha does not count much with the 
Hlnayanists, and as their asaya is simply the attainment of 
emancipation without the extraordinary powers of a Buddha, 
the time (kdla) required by a Hmayanist to reach his goal 
is infinitely shorter than that of a bodhisattva . 1 The 
Suiralankara hints that a Hlnayanist can even attain the 
goal in three lives. It refers to the Hlnayana belief that 
through seven births one can reach the goal, five of them 
taking place in the Srotapanna stage . 2 The Suiralankara 
in calculating the rebirths leaves out of consideration the first 
four births preparatory to the final srotapanna stage. This 
mode of calculation is also sometimes followed by the 
Hlnayanists themselves . 3 

Pratyekabuddhas distinguished from Sravakas 
AND SAMYAKSAMBUDDHAS 

Though the Pratyekabuddhas have always been classed 
with the Sravakas as of lower aims (hmadhimukta) 
they were distinguished from the latter as Madhyas . 4 The 
Mahayanists were the Uttamas or Sresthas. The Pundanka 
shows their relative position thus : The Sravakas are those 
who follow what is taught by others (paraghosasravanu- 
gama), exert themselves to comprehend the four truths and 
attain parinirvana for themselves. The Pratyekabuddhas 
are those who desire to have self-control, quietude, and 

1 See Kosa, III, 93d-94a : Buddhattva is attained in 3 Asahkheyya, 
kaipas; see also p. 191. 

2 See ch. IY for details. 

3 Sutra., p. 4; Comp . of Phil., Intro., p. 68. 

* Sutra., pp. 4, 168; Sad. P., p 140, see supra , p. 78 fn. 

For notes on Pradegika, see Kosa , IY, p. 81 and IV, 36 a-b, p. 93 ; III, 
p. 155 fn. ; Siksa., p. 183. 
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knowledge without the help of a teacher (anaearyakam) 
and seek their own parinirvana after comprehending the hetu 
and pratyaya, i.e.. the theory of causation. The Mahay a- 
nists are those who strive to acquire the omniscience 
possessed by a Buddha without the help of a teacher and 
seek the powers of a Tathagata in order to help all the 
beings of the world to attain salvation . 1 The Daiabhumika - 
sutra goes a little^ more into detail and distinguishes them 
.as follows: The Sravakas are those who by their prajha 
have acquired mastery (paribhavyamana) over the ten kusala- 
karmapathas (ten good actions), possess a citta (mental 
capacity) to comprehend only an aspect of the Truth, 
are terrified by existence in the three dhUtus (worlds) and 
depend on others for instructions, but in them maha- 
karuna (compassion) does not function. The Pratyeka- 

buddhas are those who are still more purified, obtain 
insight into the Truth without others’ help, and can compre- 
hend thoroughly the theory of causation, but in them also 
mahakaruna (compassion) does not function. The Maha- 
yanists or Bodhisattvas are those who are further purified, 
have mastered the upayakausalyas (expedients), made the 
mahapranidhana (the sublime resolution), given up all their 
inborn passions, taken the Buddhajnana as their alambana 
(support), perfected themselves in the bhumis and paramitas jt 
and attained all the ten balas and other powers appertain- ^ 
ing to Buddhahood, and in them mahakaruna (compassion) 
functions in the fullest degree . 2 The Madhyamakdvatdra and 
other Mahayana treatises draw the lines of distinction be- 
tween the Sravakas, Pratyebabuddhas, and Bodhisattvas al- 
most in the same way as above . 8 The difference between 
the Sravakas and the Pratyebabuddhas on account of the 
latter’s comprehension of the theory of causation, as pointed out 
by Prof. L. de la Vallee Poussin, is more scholastic than real, 
for it is nothing but a part of the second truth, viz., duh- 
bhasamudaya. The AbhidharmakoSavyakhya brings out the 
distinctions in a somewhat different way. Prof. Poussin has 

1 Sad. P., p. 80. 2 Dasa., pp. 25-6. 

8 M. Ava. (Fr. transl.) in Le Museon, (N.S.) VIII, pp. 252 ft For 
an exhaustive bibliography, see E m R.E, 9 X, p. 154* 

6 ' 
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summarised it thus : “The Arhat, having expelled self-love 
from the series of samskaras that constitute their pseudo- 
individuality, develops an interest in the affairs of 
others, an interest bom of compassion, and that destroys 
all pain. The ordinary man (madhya), Le., the Pratyeka- 
buddha, desires mere deliverance, that is to say, an end of 
suffering, and not happiness during the existences of the 
samsara, because this temporal happiness is an abode of 
suffering. The superior man (srestha), i t e., the Bodhisattva, 
wishes to bring temporal happiness (abhyudayika) to others 
and also the end of suffering, which is supreme happiness 
(nihsreyasa-svabhava) ; or he desires for others’ supreme and 
temporal happiness (sukham abhyudayika-naihsrevasikam), 
and for himself the end of suffering, i.e., Buddhahood as a 
means of realizing this service to others ’k 1 The Abhi- 
dharmako&a. says in connection with the power of knowing 
the thoughts of others (paraeittajnana) that a Sravaka 
obtains ordinarily the power of knowing others’ thoughts 
when they are in the first two moments of the darsanamarga 
only (i.e., duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti and duhkhe dharma- 
jnana), while the Pratyekabuddha knows in addition the 
eighth moment, viz., samudaye anvayajnana. 2 The Pratyeka- 
buddha may possess one or two powers of a like nature 
more than a Sravaka, but the summum bonum of both is 
the same, and that is the reason why both are placed by 
the Mahayanists in the same category, viz., Hxnavana, the 
former being only distinguished as a Hlnayana Madhya. 
Prof. Poussin in his article on the Pratyekabuddha 8 has 
accounted for the reason why the Pratyekabuddhas have 
come to figure in the Buddhist literature. He says that 

1 E.R.E., II, p. 740 sv. Bodhisattva (summarised from Kosa*vyakhya 
(ASB ms.), fol. 263. 

2 Rosa f vii, 6 and £n. It also says something in connection with 
garbhavakranti about the comparative merits of a Paccekabuddha 
and Buddha; see Kosa , III, 17. 

3 E.R.E., X, pp. 152-4. See Divya ., p. 399. Pindola Bharadvaja 
had seen Buddha. He became a Pratyekabuddha and had been 
living at Gandhamadana ; Divya p. 416: Jinas and Pratyekabuddhas 
cannot get rid of karma effects; Divya pp. 500, 503 : Pratyekabuddhas 
lived in a forest. 

A : ''V V :'■■■ i: ^ VSV ■ ■■ 
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Buddha himself did not like very much the solitary life 
of hermit-saints, of whom there were many during his time, 
but he recognised the fact* that those hermit-saints possessed 
all the qualities of an arhat, if not more. To assimilate 
these saints into the Buddhist community, to accord them 
a place in the Buddhist spiritual world, the conception of 
Pratyekabuddhas was introduced into the Buddhist litera- 
ture. They were believed to be converted Buddhists who 
could not attain arhatship when the religion was living; 
so they continued to progress in their holiness and wisdom 
and as a result they discovered the Truth by their own 
exertion as Sakyamuni did . 1 2 On account of their lonely 
life, never having any teacher or spiritual guide (kalyana- 
mitra), and disliking contact with the people of the world, 
they were unable to develop the power of preaching pos- 
sessed to some extent even by the arhats. 

The conception of the Paccekabuddha has come to figure 
more in the later Pali literature than in the Nikdyas . The 
Milindapanha 2 compares the powers of a Paccekabuddha 
with those of a Buddha and an Arhat, and shows as above 
how a Paccekabuddha occupies a position midway between 
the two. The MajjJiima NiJcdya and the Lalitavistara refer 
to them more as hermits outside the Buddhist order than as 
occupying a stage of perfection midway between an Arhat 
and a Buddha . 3 4 The Puggala-Pannatti 4 points out that both 
the Paccekabuddhas and Sammasambuddhas realise the truth 
without receiving instruction from any body but the former 
do not attain omniscience and mastery over phalas . 5 The 

1 X,p. 152. 

CL M, Sastra xviii, 12 ; M. Fr., p. 378 ; 

Sambuddhanam anutpade gravakanam punah ksaye, 

Jnanam pratyekabuddhanam asamsargat pravartate. 
see also Madhyamalcavatara in Le Museon , (N.S.) VIII, p. 253. 

2 Mil., p. 106. 

3 Majjkima, III, p. 80; Lai . Vis. (R. L. Mitra), p. 20; see also 
Samyutta , I, p. 92; Udana, 50. 

4 Pug. P., pp. 14, 73. 

5 Contrast Pug. P., p. 70 where Sariputta, Moggallana and other 
Arhats are also said to have realised the truth not heard of before 
and put an end to their sufferings by realising the dhamma. 
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Hlnayanists do not dispute the fact that Buddha possessed 
powers much greater than those of an Arhat or a Pratyeka- 
buddha , 1 but as according to them # it is only in many kalpas 2 
that a being attains to Buddhahood, the consideration of 
Buddha's powers or the possibility of attainment of same 
does not interest them much. The Milindapanha , however, 
has described in terms identical with those of the Mahayana 
scriptures the extraordinary powers possessed by a Buddha, 
but it has in view Buddha Sakyamuni and the few other 
Buddhas conceived by the Hlnayanists, and not the count- 
less Buddhas of the Mahayanists. 

Gotrabheda, the main reason for persons having different 

ASPIRATIONS 

The Siitralahhara 3 answers the query why among the dis- 
ciples of Buddha there are persons with high, medium, or 
low aspirations. This question reduces itself into a discus- 
sion of the subject of gotrabheda , difference in classes, and 
the examination of the statement found in the Aksardsi- 
sutra 4 that on account of the various ingredients (dhatu) 
constituting beings they have endless distinctions of dhatus 
(qualities). It divides them into three classes, viz. , Niyata - 
gotras, Aniyata-goiras , and Agotras . Under the first heading 
fall all those who by virtue of their previous merits or 
innate dispositions are destined to become either Sravaka- 
yanabhisamayagotra, Pratyekabuddhayanabhisamayagotra or 
Tathagatayanabhisamayagotra. Under the second heading 
come all those who are still on the border-line and may be- 
come either Hlnayanists or Mahayanists. Under the third 
heading fall all other beings, who are again grouped into 
two sdb -classes namely, (i) those who will not be able to 

1 See, e.gr., Samyutta , III, pp. 65-6; Niddesa , I, pp. 177-180; Pati. 
S. 9 II, p. 31. 

2 Dtgha, II, p. 139 ; but see also Dlgha , II, p. 2 : 91 kalpas ago 
Vipassi was Buddha, 31 kalpas ago Sikhi was Buddha, in the same 
kalpa Vessabhu was Buddha. In this bhadrakalpa there have been 
four Buddhas, Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Sakyamuni. 

8 Sutra., eh. Ill; c£. Bodhic p. 14; Mvyut 81. 

.■* Ibid. 9 p. 10 fn.; see also ante . 
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attain parinirvana at all (atyantam), and (ii) those who for the 
time being (tatkala) will not attain parinirvana. Among the 
Niyatagotrasthas, it Is the dhatus (qualities) which settle 
one’s adhimukti (aspiration), while adhimuktl determines the 
pratipatti (attainments) and it is according to one’s blja 
(seed) that the fruitions become hlna (low), madhya 
(medium) ^ or visista (excellent). The Sravakas are inferior 
to the Bodhisattvas because the former possess neither 
powerful merits nor merits of all kinds (or degrees) as they 
lack the five balas (powers), and the six vaisaradyas (self- 
confidence bom of the highest knowledge, etc.). 1 Moreover, 
their merits are not everlasting, because they seek only 
anupadisesa-nirvana (i.e., Nirvana without any corporal 
residue); neither are the merits productive of great results, 
as the Sravakas do not dedicate themselves wholly to the 
service of others (aparar that vat). 

The Lanlcavatara 2 also incidentally deals with the gotras, 
saying that there are five abhisamaya-gotras {i.e., classifica- 
tion of persons with reference to the attainment of enlighten- 
ment), viz., Sravakayanabhisamayagotra, Pratyekabuddhaya 0 ; 
Tathagataya 0 , 3 Aniyatagotra, and Agotra. The Sravakayana- 
bhisamayagotras are those who are enraptured by the teach- 
ing of the generic properties of the various constituents of 
the body (skandhadhafcvayatanasvasamanyalaksana) and who 
acquire an insight into the properties of things associated 
with the causal law (pratltyasamutpadavinirbhagalaksana- 
paricaye). Being in the fifth or sixth bhumi (stage of pro- 
gress), they are free from all forthcoming afflictions, but not 
vasana-kiesa (sufferings due to impressions 4 ). They reach a 
stage from which there is no fall, and by virtue o| same 
they proclaim that they have led the holy life of a saint, 
realised the egolessness of individuals, attained Nirvana, and 

1 See Prof. L6vi’s notes on these words in his translation o£ the 
Sutra., pp. 26, 27 £n. 

2 LafiJca,, pp. 63-65. 

3 These three are called Niyata-gotras. See above. 

* Vasana= 44 the impression unconsciously left on the mind by past 
good or bad actions, which therefore produce pleasure or pain.” Apte’s 
Diet . 
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are no longer subject to rebirths. The author of the Lanka - 
vatara makes a digression here and says that some of these 
Sravakas think that they have attained Nirvana by realising 
the egolessness of individuals, and some think that they 
have attained it by comprehending the causal relation of 
things, but in fact, there is no real Nirvana without the 
realisation of the essencelessness of all things (dharmanair- 
atmya). They consider to be an exit (niryana) that which is 
not really so and hence they hold only one of the many 
wrong views. The Pratyekabuddhayanabhisamayagotras are 
those who are enraptured by the hearing of discourses relat- 
ing to the enlightenment of particular individuals, do not 
like others’ company, and are impressed much by miracles. 
The Tathagatayanabhisamayagotras, according to the Lanka - 
vatara 3 are of three kinds, (i) those who realise the essence- 
lessness of all the so-called existent things, (ii) those who 
hold that the realisation of the truth can happen only within 
one’s own self, and (in) those who realise the greatness of 
all Buddha-ksetras. 

The Aniyatagotras are those who take to one of the three 
gotras mentioned above when they are explained to them. 
They are really in a preparatory stage. When the Alaya- 
vijnana of theirs is purged of all klesas and vasanas, they 
become either Sravakas or Bodhisattvas after enjoying the 
bliss of meditation as the result of the realisation of the 
essencelessness of things. The Hlnayanists recognize these 
classifications but in quite a different sense. The Puggala 
Pannatti as well as the Koia mentions Niyata- and Aniyata- 
puggalas, but according to them the Niyatas are either those 
who on account of the commission of five deadly sins are 
destined to have wrong views or are those who are ariya- 
puggalas, fc.e,, are in one of the eight stages of sanctification 
and are destined to attain Nirvana while all the rest are 
Aniyatas, i.e., their careers are yet unsettled. 1 The term 
Gotrabhu occupies an important place in the Hinayana 
scheme of salvation. It signifies a person who for the first 
time steps into the path of Nirvana after separating himself 
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from the average mass (puthujjana). 1 It is after a course of 
spiritual training that a person becomes a gotrabhn who 
after a single moment 5f path-consciousness 55 discerns the 
first of the four truths, removes his doubts and errors, 
obtains an intuition into Nirvana, and commences the per- 
formance of the duties of the eightfold path. He becomes an 
ariya and is fit for passing to the highest state of ariya- 
puggalas. It is in this sense that the Satasahasrika 2 also 
uses the term gotrabhurastamaka while mentioning the 
various stages, in which the beings, destined to attain perfec- 
tion, remain. 


Hinayanism criticized by the Mahayanists 

It is now evident that the Mahayanists hold the same 
view of the Hinayana as the Hlnayanists did of the religious 
and philosophical beliefs of the preceding Brahmavadins or 
Sasvatavadins. In the Brdkmajala sutta it is stated that 
some people became Brahmavadins or Sasvatavadins not on 
account of any particular views but on account of their 
Incapacity to think of anything higher than the Brahmaloka 
or seeing beyond a few thousands of births. It was Buddha 
who crossed this limit, and found out their shortcomings. 3 
It is apparent that there has been a' continuous develop- 
ment of thought, and the neo-thinkers, the Mahayanists, 
read all the statements attributed to Buddha in a new light. 
Once a higher plane of thought is reached, every statement 
naturally comes to be interpreted from that higher plane. 
The Mahayanists pity the Hlnayanists for their misconcep- 
tions in the same way as the latter have pitied the 
Brahmavadins or Sasvatavadins. According to the Hlna- 
yanists, Nirvana marked a state superior to that of Brahma 4 
while according to the Mahayanists, Nirvana is only a tem- 
porary test, and the real Nirvana is much higher than the 
state conceived by the Hlnayanists. So the Hlnayanists 


1 Comp . of Phil, pp. 68, 129 £n. ; Majjhima , III, p. 256 

tara, IV, p. 373, V, p. 23; Vis . p. 138. 

2 S'aia^ p. 1263. 

8 Dtgha, I, pp. 12 f£. ; II, p. 251. 4 See Digha, I, p, 
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have come now to be looked upon with commiseration by 
the Mahayanists for their poor conceptions and ideals. From 
the latter’s standpoint they are tike so many young boys 
playing with toys, not possessing the capacity to understand 
the reality. The Kasyapa Parivaria 1 says that Just as the 
sons of the chief queen by a poor man are not recognised as 
princes, while the sons of the king whether by the chief 
queen or a maid are recognised as such, so the Hlnayanists 
may be an outcome of the same dharmadhatu 2 as the 
Mahayanists, but cannot therefore be recognised as the 
sons of Buddha, just as the chief queen’s sons by a poor 
man are not recognised as princes. The Prajndpdramiids 
harp on the theme that the prajna (knowledge) of one who 
has perfected himself in the prajhaparamita cannot bear 
comparison with the prajna of the best Sravakas. The 
Lalitavistara , 3 * * * the Kaiyapa Parivaria* and other works are 
emphatic In their declaration that the bodhisattva must 
develop asprha (non-desire) for Hinayana. The Bodhicaryd- 
vatdra 5 thinks that all the merits of Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas cannot equal the merits of a bodhisattva who 
has developed bodhieitta, while the Siksdsamuceaya 6 con- 
siders it a mulapatti (serious offence) for a bodhisattva 
either to associate with a Sravaka, for this would make him 
dull of intellect, or to preach Mahayana to one whose 
kusalamulas are not enough to make him take to Mahayana 
teaching , 7 and it would be a deadly sin for the bodhisattva 
to develop a citta for Sravaka- or Pratyekabuddha-bhumi . 8 9 
The Gandavyuha 9 gives a long list of their imperfections 
as compared with a bodhisattva, and shows the former’s 

1 Kas. P., p. 116 (80). 

2 Cf. Sutra, p, 68 : dh arm adhaturabhinnatv at, see supra. 

3 Lai. Vis., p. U . * Kai. F., pp. 60, 116. 

5 Bodhic pp. 18, 48. 6 S'ihsd. , pp. 54, 59. 

7 Bodhic., pp. 146, 147. It cites the Batnaku tasutras, Sarvadharma- 
vaipulyasafigrahasutra, and Akasagarbhasutra in support of the conten- 

tion that the higher teaching (Mahayana) should not be imparted to a 

man of lower capabilities, and the lower teaching (Hinayana) to a man 
of higher capabilities. 

8 SiJcm., p. 17, 50. 

9 Gandavyuha (A.S.B. ms.), leaf. 9b 
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inability to visualize actions (vikurvita) of Buddha at Jeta- 
vana. The reasons adduced are that the knowledge of 
Buddha is beyond the reath of Sravakas, their jnanacaksu 
(eye of knowledge) is not so powerful as to see the actions 
of Buddha, and so forth. The Prajnapdramitds 1 and the 
Siksdsamuccaya 2 regard the Sravakas as papamitras (evil 
friends) as opposed to kalyanamitras (true friends) of the 
foodhisaftvas, for the former persuade the latter to leave the 
Mahayana path of salvation as very arduous, impracticable, 
requiring too long a time, and to take to their path of 
salvation as practical, better, and requiring a much shorter 
period. The Pundanka 3 calls the Hinayanists abhimanikas 
(conceited) because they do not believe its statements. 

Though there is an attempt to decry Hlnayanism in almost 
all the Mahayana works, they cannot afford to deny the 
Hinayanists credit for some advance in the path of sancti- 
fication, specially for moral progress. According to the 
Pundanka 4 there are in each Buddha-ksetra innumerable 
Sravakas, who are all endowed with energy (vlrya) and are 
like jewels without any flaw in the observance of the sllas. 
The disparagement of the dharma of the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas is considered one of the mulapattis for a 
bodhisattva 5 . The Sihsasamuccaya 6 and the Bodhicary avatar a 7 
enjoin upon bodhisattvas that they should show equal respect 
to both Sravakayana and Mahayana. The Bodh isaUvabhumi 8 
considers it an offence if a bodhisattva thinks that he should 
not listen to, learn, or practise the dharmas which are 
connected with Sravakayana. It is not an unusual occur- 
rence for bodhisattvas to approach Sravakas 9 to hear religious 

l S'ata., pp. 1185L ; Kas. P„ p. 50. 2 Sihsa., p. 54. 

3 Sad. P., p. 43. 

4 Ibid p. 24 ; see also pp. 282, 2S5, 302. 

§S'ilcsd., pp. 54, 59; Bodhic ., pp. 146, 147. 

QS'iksa*, p. 92; Bodhic p. 146. See also Prof. La Valid© Poussin’s 
: '...NFotes' sur . :!©' grand vehicule in the Revue de V Mstoire des religions, 
1909. 

7 Bodhic p. 146. 

8 See Revue de V histoire des religions, 1909, p. 3. 

9 In the Gandavyuha it is stated that Sudhami approached many 
Sravakas for learning the duties of. a bodhisattva. 
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discourses, and it is striking that Subhuti undertakes the role 
of giving an exposition of the Sunyata philosophy in the 
Prajnaparamitas . Thus it is evident that in the early stages 
of Mahayana, Sravakas were treated with reverence; this is 
also apparent from the formula of salutation which appears 
at the commencement of the early Mahayana works, in which 
among Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Sravakas are also men- 
tioned. In some of the later Mahayana treatises, the formula 
has been shortened, e.g. } the formula of the SatasdhasriJcd 3 
the Saddharmapundanka , and the Lalitavistara , which runs as 
£e Namah sarvatathagatapratyekabuddharyasravakebhyo, etc.”, 
is shortened in the Siksdsamuccaya, Sutrdlahkara , and the 
Mahdvyut'patti into “ Namah sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyah 
It is clearly seen in the Mahayana works that the progress of 
Sravakas in the path of perfection is recognised by them : 
their moral life is also admired. It was their ideal and 
their less metaphysical conception of things that failed to 
win the approval of the Mahayanists, and consequently 
their codes of ethics and philosophical views were regarded 
by the latter as inadequate and superficial. 




CHAPTER III 

The Doctrines of Huiayana and Mahayana Compared 


(a). Preliminary 

HInayana doctrines evaluated in the early Mahayana 

SCEIPTTmES 

In the course of our examination of the attitude of the 
Mahayanists towards the Hlnayamsts we ha ve found that 
the former have utilized the doctrines of the latter but 
have shown that these in their opinion are only an imper- 
fect exposition of the Truth which Buddha had in his mind. 
The Praj naparamitas mention the doctrines, which loom 
large in the eyes of the Hlnayamsts, e.g the Caturarya- 
satyas, the Pratxtya-samutpada, the Bodhipaksika-dharmas, 
the four phaias, the minute divisions and sub-divisions of 
dhatus, citta and caittas, in order to show from the stand- 
point of sunyata, that the doctrines, which engaged the 
attention of the Hlnayamsts so seriously and for the anal- 
ysis of which they had taken so much pains, were of little 
consequence, as the view taken by them of the Truth was 
only a partial one (samvrta) and would not carry them to 
the goal, or help them in realising the ultimate (paramartha) 
truth. The Saddharma- Pundariha , which regarded Hlnayana 
as a stepping stone to Mahayana, did not reject the Hina- 
yana doctrines as altogether useless. It showed that the 
Hlnayana doctrines had a value of their own. Though they 
might not have helped the realisation of the ultimate truth, 
yet they could carry their followers to a stage from which 
it would not be difficult for them to reach the state of 
perfection the Mahayanists had in view. It also claimed 
that the Hlnayana doctrines were preached by Buddha as 
much as the Mahayana doctrines but that the former were 
only an upaya (expedient) adopted by him to meet the 
weak intelligence of his early disciples. The Pundanka 1 

1 Sad . F., pp. 89-92. 
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cites in this connection a remark attributed to Buddha : a I 
am the great ascetic (rsi) and father of all beings who are 
born in the three dhatus (i.e., Kama, Rupa and Arupa) and 
cling to desires (kama). The three dhatus are dreadful, full 
of hundreds of sufferings; there are burning in them in- 
cessantly the fires of birth, old age, and disease. I have 
come out of these three dhatus and am living alone peace- 
fully in open air, but as these fires are burning my ignorant 
sons, they are affecting me as well. I know the dangers 
(adlnava) and I know the way out, but these ignorant per- 
sons will not hear my excellent admonitions. So I have to 
take recourse to the expedient of showing them only the 
path of escaping from the miseries of the three dhatus. To 
those of them, who have taken refuge in me and have 
acquired the six abhijnas (higher knowledge) and the three 
vidvas, 1 or to those, who have become Pratyekabuddhas or 
never-to -turn-back (avaivartika) Bodhisattvas, I now say tbat 
they should take to the Buddhayana and become Jinas. I 
tell them of the excellent knowledge of the Buddhas, their 
powers (bala), trances (dhyana), higher trances (vimoksa) 
and contemplations (samadhi). To the Sravakas who have 
attained what they call Nirvana, I say that they are all my 
sons and I am their father. 1 have brought them out of 
their sufferings (duhkha) which were consuming them for in- 
numerable kalpas. I call this state of theirs also Nirvrti 
but they have not yet attained the Nirvrti in its fullness. 
They have freed themselves from the sufferings of trans- 
migration ; now they should seek for the yana leading to 
Buddhahood.” 

The Bodhisattvas are asked by the Teacher to observe the 
rules of conduct leading to Buddhahood while those who 
have low desires are asked by him to realise the four arya- 
satyas. Those who are not conscious of the sufferings 
(duhkha) or their causes are apprised of the fact that trsna 

1 The three Vidyas, in the enumeration, refer to three of the six 
Abhijnas, viz., Pubbenivasanussati-nanam, Sattanam cutupapate 
nan am, and Asavanam khaye nanam. See Digha, III, p. 22(X The 
remaining three Abhijnas are Dibbasota, Dibbacakkhu and Paracitta- 
vijSnanam. 
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(desire) is the cause of all sufferings (duhkha -samuday a ) » To 
get rid of trsna, the third and fourth truths, nirodha-satya and 
marga are explained to them. But in fact those who have 
reached the end of the marga are not completely liberated 
(anirvrta), and so they cannot be considered to have attained 
emancipation (moksa), which one cannot reach unless and until 
he possesses agrabodhi 

To show more clearly the relation between the Mahavana 
and the Hlnayana doctrines, the Pundarika introduces one 
of the frequently used similes of the Buddhist literature , 1 
viz« 3 that of the man bom blind. A man bom Mind does 
not believe in the existence of the sun and the moon, or 
of such other objects, even if he is told of their existence, 
A physician, who can cure all kinds of diseases, finds out 
that the man’s blindness is due to his past evil deeds. He 
knows that all diseases are due to the abnormal state of any of 
the three humours, viz., wind (vata), bile (pitta), phlegm 
(slesman) or their complicated derangements (samnipatika). 
He thinks of the remedy and finds that the special medi- 
cines required for the malady are available only in the 
Himalayas. Out of compassion for the blind man he procures 
the medicines and by their application cures him of his blind- 
ness. The man now realises his foolishness for not having 
believed in the existence of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
is possessed by the idea that he can see all that is to be 
seen and all that others can see. He is told by some rsis 
who are possessed of the five kinds of superior knowledge 
(abhijna), that his pride is baseless, because he has no prajna 
and is therefore not a wise man (pandita), for he is not 
able to see what is behind the wall, or know the minds of 
others, or hear what is being said at a distance of five 
yojanas, and so forth. On enquiring how he is to attain 
them, he is advised to live in a forest or a cave, meditate 
on the dharma and get rid of passions (klesas). He accord- 
ingly retires from the world, lives in a forest and attains 
those five abhijnaa In the light of his new acquirements, 
he realises how small in comparison were his previous powers. 
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The simile is then explained as follows: the blind men 
represent the beings who are in one of the six forms 
of existence (sadgatyupapanna) and ignorant of the true 
doctrines. They have been blinded by avidya (ignorance of 
the Truth), from which have followed the samskaras (im- 
pressions), then namarupa (name and form) and ultimately 
the duhkhaskandha (sufferings). The Tathagata who has 
escaped from the three dhatus reappears there out of father- 
ly love (maitrl) and compassion (karupa). He sees the 
beings passing through the cycles of existence unaware of 
the means of escape. Through his extraordinary power of 
perception he ascertains that there are beings, of whom 
some have little hatred but strong attachment (mandadvesa 
tlvraraga), some little attachment but strong hatred (manda- 
raga tivradvesa), while others are wise (pandita) or unwise 
(alpaprajna), pure (paripakasuddha), or have wrong views 
(mithyadrsti). He accordingly imparts his teaching in various 
ways suited to the mentality of each. The rsis possessed of 
the five abhijnas are the Bodhisattvas who have developed 
Bodhieitta and who after attaining anutpattikadharmaksanti 
(belief in the non-origination of things ) 1 will become 
Buddhas. The physician is the Tathagata. The humours 
wind (vata), bile (pitta), and phlegm (slesman) are attach- 
ment (raga), hatred (dvesa), and delusion (moha), and the 
four medicines are the meditations of Sunyata (essenceless- 
ness), Animittata (non-contamination by objects of percep- 
tion), Apranihitata (freedom from desire for perceived 
objects), and the attainment of nirvanadvara. As by the 
application of medicines the diseases disappear, so by the 
meditations of Sunyata, Animitta, and Apranihita, the 
Avidya and the sufferings gradually disappear and the mind 
no longer clings to any idea of good or evil actions. 

The Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are compared to the 
blind men after the recovery of their eyesight. They have 
cut asunder the ties of samsara (world), freed themselves 
from klesas (passions, errors, etc.) and passed out of the 
three dhatus. They think that by reaching Nirvana they 

V See, for explanation, S'ihsa» 9 p. 212; Kosct, 1,6, 39; II, 53, 250 
266; DU. S., p. 63. 
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have attained all there is to he attained. The Tathagata 
then teaches them that it is by the realisation of the same- 
ness (sa-mata) of all dharSaas that they can truly attain 
Nirvana. They are made to develop Bodhieitta and realise 
that they are neither in Samsara nor in Nirvana. They now 
comprehend that all the three dhatus of each of the ten 
directions are essenceless (sunya) like images in dreams. 
They see all dharmas as having neither origin (anutpanna) 
nor destruction (aniraddha), they are neither unfettered 
(abaddha) nor fettered (amukta), neither dark (anandhakara) 
nor luminous (atama). They, who thus realise the dharnia 
which pervades all the three dhatus, can see what is not 
ordinarily visible. 1 

Fundamental points of difference 

The Saddharma-Pundarika, in this manner, clearly brings 
out the fundamental points of difference between the 
doctrines of Hlnayana and Mahay ana-. It shows : — 

(1) That Buddha resides aloof from the three dhatus, 
though he appears in them out of compassion for the innu- 
merable beings who suffer on account of their ignorance of 
the Truth: 

(2) That the Nirvana of Sravakas is only a place of rest 
where there is no misery, but it is not the real and final 
rest, and that Sravakas after attaining their Nirvana have 
still to undergo a course of training to enable them to reach 
the only real and final state, Buddhahood ; and 

(3) That the mental capacities of beings vary; so for a 
certain class of beings (i.e., Sravakas), the four Truths and 
the Law of Causation were preached in order to lead them 
out of the three dhatus, Kama Rupa and Arupa. 

These three points requb separate treatment, for the 
first refers to the Trikaya ception of the Mahayanists, 
the second to the conception \ Nirvana as held by Srava- 
kas and Bodhisattvas, and the-third to the conventional 
and transcendental truths in Hlnayana and Mahayana. 


I Sad . P., pp. 133-7. 
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buddha and Svabhavikakaya lor Dharmakaya. In the 
A bhisamayalaniarakanka and the recast version of the 
Pancavimiaii-sdhmnkd Prapmparamita , Sambhogakaya de- 
notes the subtle body which the Buddhas adopted for 
preaching their doctrines to Bodhisatfevas, and Dharmakaya 
the body purified by the practice of the bodhipaksika and 
other dharmas which constitute a Buddha. For the metaphy- 
sical Dharmakaya they use the term Svabhava- or Svabha- 
vika-kaya. The Vijnaptimatratasiddhi retains the concep- 
tion of the Kdrika but adopts a new term, Svasambhoga- 
kaya, to denote the Dharmakaya of the Kdrika and distin- 
guishes the Sambhogakaya by calling it Paras ambhoga -kay a . 


I 

1 

A 


Realistic conception of Budbha in the Nikayas 



In a land where the tendency to deify saints is so strong , 
it is greatly to the credit of the early Hfnayanists that they 
were able to retain the human conception of Buddha even 
a century or two after his actual existence, when the scrip- 
tures may be regarded as having been put into a definite 
shape. They gave expression to their conception of Buddha 
in the following words: 

Bhagava araharn sammasambuddho vijjacaranasampanno 
sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha deva- 
manussanam buddho bhagava. So imam lokam sadevakam 
samarakam sabrahmakam sassamanabrahmanira pa] am sadeva- 
manussam sayam abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti. So dham- 
mam deseti adikalyanam, etc. 

(The Blessed One is an arhat, a fully awakened one, 
endowed with knowledge and good conduct, happy, a 
knower of the world, unsurpassed, a leader able to control 
men, a teacher of men and gods, the awakened, the blessed. 
He knows thoroughly the worlds of gods, maras, recluses, 
brahmins and men, and having known them he makes his 
knowledge known to others. He preaches the dhamma 
(doctrines), which is excellent in the beginning, middle and 
end, etc .). 1 



* 1 This passage occurs in many places of the Nikayas , see, e.g. 9 

? Dtgha , I, pp. 87-88: c/. Lai. Vis „ p. 3; Sad. P., pp. 144, 376. 

7 
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A description like this does not suggest that Buddha was 
originally more than a man, a mortal. In the cosmology of 
the Buddhists, the gods of the various heavens, the highest 
of which is Brahmaloka, 1 are only beings of superior merit 
and power, but they are inferior, in the matter of spiritual 
attainments, to the saints or arhats. So in this descrip- 
tion, the Hlnayanists do not attribute any transcendental or 
theistie element to Buddha. All they say is that Sakyamuni, 
by pure and simple spiritual culture in this life and as a 
result of the accumulated merits of his previous lives, reach- 
ed the highest stage of perfection and attained not only 
knowledge and power superior to any man or god but also 
the highest knowledge and power attainable. In the 
Majjhima Nikaya , Ananda explains why Buddha should be 
considered superior to the Arhats as well, although both 
arrived at the same goal. He says that there is not a 
single bhikkhu who can be regarded as endowed with all 
the qualities in all their forms as possessed by Buddha. 
Moreover, a Buddha is the originator of the path not exist- 
ing before, a knower and promulgator of the marga, which 
is only followed by the savakas. 2 

Nikaya passages admitting a non-realistic conception 

In the face of such descriptions of Buddha, it would have 
been difficult for the later Hlnayana schools to sublimate 
the human elements in him, had it not been for certain ex- 
pressions in some of the earlier works of the Pitaka, which 
lent themselves to other interpretations. Some of these ex- 
pressions are: — 

(1) Yo vo Ananda maya dhammo ca vinayo ca desito 
pah n at to so vo mam’ accayena sattha. 

(Buddha said to Ananda just before his parinibbana ‘the 
dhamma and vinaya that have been preached by me will be 
your teacher after my death/) 3 

1 In the Mahayanic works also, as for instance in the DaSa., it is 
stated that a Bodhisattva can become a Mahabrahman in the ninth 
bhnmi if he so wishes. 

2 Majjhima , III, p. 8. 3 Digha, II, p. 154; Mil., p. 99* 
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The dhamma and vinaya clearly refer to tlie collection of 
doctrines and disciplinary rules delivered by Buddha. This 
is also evident from the conversation of An and a with 
Gopaka-MoggallSna, where the former explains why the 
monks after Buddha’s death should not be regarded as 
without refuge (appatisarana) . He says that they have now 
a refuge in Dhamma ( dh am mapat isara n a ) , which, he points 
out, are the doctrines and disciplinary rules. 1 

(2) Bhagavato’ mhi pntto oraso mukhato jato dbtammajo 
dhammanimmito dhammadayado iti. 2 Tam. kissa hetu ? 
Tathagatassa h J etam adhivaeanam. Dhammakayo iti pi 
Brahmakayo iti pi. Dhammabhuto 3 * iti pi ti. 

Just as a brahmana would say that he is bom of 
Brahma, through his mouth — Brahmuno putto oraso mukhato 
jato brahmajo brahmanimmito brahmadayado — so a Sakya- 
puttiya-samana may say that he is born of Bhagava, through 
his mouth, bom of his doctrine, made of his doctrine, etc. 
Though in this passage Dhamma is equated with Brahma, 
the context shows that there is no metaphysical sense in it ; 
it is only to draw a parallel between a brahmana and a 
S a ky apu t tiy a- sam an a that Dhammakaya is equated with 
Brahmaka-ya. 

(3) V akkali on his death-bed became very eager to see 
Buddha in person ; so Bhagava came to him and said, 

c< Alam Vakkaii kim te putikayena ditthena. Yo kho 
V akkali dhammam passati so mam passati. Yo mam passati 
so dhammam passati.” 

Just after saying this, Buddha referred to his dhamma of 
impermanence (anicca). There are in the Nikayas many 

1 Majjhima , Gopaha-Moggallana Suita (No. 108). Cf. Saddhamma 
Sangaha (JPTS., 1890), ch. x, p. 65 : Buddha says 44 84,000 dhamma- 
kkhandhas have been preached by me in 45 years. I alone only pass 
away while there are 84,000 dhammakkhandhas which like 84,000 
Buddhas (buddha-sadisa) will admonish you.” 

2 Samyutta, II, p. 221 ; Majjhima , III, p. 29 has the identical 
passage with the addition 44 no amisadayado * 5 after 4 6 dhammadayado.” 

For the interpretation of 44 dhammadayado ■” see Majjhima , I, pp. 12f. 

% Majjhima, II, p. 84; Digha , III, p. 84; Majjhima , III, pp. 195, 

224 has 44 Bhagava janam janati pass am passati eakkhubhuto nana- 
fohuto dhammabhuto.” 
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There are other passages referring to the miraculous 
powers of Buddha, viz., Ms ability to live a kalpa or to 
assume different forms anS perform such other miracles, but 
it should be noted that these powers were attributed not to 
Buddha alone but also to his disciples in general, who had 
been able to attain the higher stages of sanctification . 1 


Kaya-conception of the Theravadins remained unchanged 

Even if it be assumed that the Mahavanic ideas are latent 
in the above-mentioned expressions though not adequately 
expressed, the discussion in the Kathavatthu 2 to establish the 
historical existence of Buddha as against those who denied 
it, and the manner in which references were made to the 
events of Buddha’s life as depicted in the Nikayas leaves no 
vestige of doubt about the opinion of the Theravadins re- 
garding the kava of Buddha. 

Though the terms rupakava and dharmakaya found their 
way into the later Pali works 3 from Mahavana or semi- 
Mahayana works, they did not bring with them any non- 
realistic sense. Buddhaghosa even as late as the fifth 
century a.c. refers thus to the kavas : 

Yo pi so Bhagava aslti anuvyanjanapatimandita-dvattim- 
^__.hapurisalakkhana-vicitra-rupakayo sabbakaraparisuddha- 
sllakkhandhadi-gunaratanasamiddba-dhammakayo yasamahat- 

ta-punnamahatta appatipuggalo araham sammasam- 

buddho. 

(That Bhagava, who is possessed of a beautiful rupakaya, 
adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two major signs 
of a great man, and possessed of a dhammakaya purified in 


1 See Kosa, II, 10 (also lor references in the Nikayas ), 

2 Kvu., xvli, I : The Vetnlyakas held on the basis of the passage 
cited above (fn. 4) that “it is not right to say that the exalted 
Buddha lived in the world of mankind.” The Theravadins did not 
agree with them. Buddhaghosa also pointed out how the passage 
should be interpreted. 

3 See, e.g., Sad. Sah. ( JPTS 1890), p. 89: 

Sambuddhanam dve kaya rupakayo sirfdharo, 

Yo tehi desito dhammo dhamm&kayo ti vuccati. 

Accession 

Shantarakshita Library 
Tibetan Institute, Samath 
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every way and glorified by sila, samadhi, etc ., 1 full of 
splendour and virtue, incomparable and fully awakened ). 2 

Though Buddhaghosa’s conception was realistic, he was 
not immune from the religious bias of attributing super* 
human powers to Buddha. In the Atthasalini 3 he says that 
during the three months of his absence from the world 
while Buddha was engaged in preaching Abhidhamma to his 
mother in the Tusita heaven, he created some Nimmita » 
buddhas as exact replicas of himself. These Nimmitabuddhas 
could not be distinguished from the real Buddha in voice, 
words and even the rays of light that issued forth from his 
body. The created Buddhas could be detected only by the 
gods of tbs higher classes and not by the ordinary gods or 
men dL the world. 

In short, the early Hinayanists conceived Buddha’s rupa- 
kdya as that of a human being, 4 * and his dhammakdya as 
the collection of his dhammas, i.e . , doctrines and disciplinary 
rules collectively. 


Conception of the Sarvastivadins 

The other school, the Sarvastivadins, who retained the 
realistic conception of Buddha, differed a little from the 
Theravadins. Unfortunately their original Pitakas in Sans- 
krit are lost beyond recovery and we have to depend for 
our information about them on the few fragmentary pieces 
of their literature discovered in Central Asia, or on the 
Chinese translations of their Agamas, in which again very 
little spade-work has yet been done . 5 Our main source of 
information at present is the AbMdharmako&a , made access- 
ible to us from Chinese by the monumental French transla- 


1 The five khandhas referred to here are, sila samadhi, panfia, 
vimutti and vimuttifianadassana. See MU . , p. 98. 

2 Vis . M., p. 234; Jataka , I, p. 84: RupakayasirL 

3 Attha., p. 18. 

4 See Prof, Valine Poussin’s Bouddhisme, pp. 232f. 

5 Dr. Chizen Akanuma ( Eastern Buddhist , II, p. 7) quotes some 
passages from the Chinese Anguttara and Samyukta Agamas and 
shows that the dharmakaya of Buddha denoted the collection of 
dharmas (teachings). 
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Hod of Professor La Vallee Poussin. The Koia, again, It should 
be noted, is the work of a systematise ! 1 and the production 
of a time much later than that of the Agamas, to which it 
bears the same relation as the Yisuddhimagga does to the 
Pali Pit aka s. As the present state of our knowledge indi- 
cafes that the Divyavadana and the Lalitavisiara 1 originally 
belonged to this school, though they were recast by the 
Mahayanists, we must examine with caution some of the 
statements found in them regarding the kaya conception. 

I. Divyavadana 

There are a few passages in the Divyavadana throwing 
light on the rupakaya and dharmakaya of Buddha and bear- 
ing the identical sense of the Pali works. On one occasion 
Srona Kotikarna said that, through the grace of his teacher, 
he had seen the dharmakaya of Buddha, but as he was 
anxious to see the rupakaya, he wanted to go to the place 
where Buddha was living at the time . 2 Upagupfca once said 
to Mara that he had seen the dharmakaya only and requested 
Mm to show him the rupakaya. Mara thereupon made 
an image (vigraha) of Buddha replete with all the major and 
minor signs of great men . 3 In the answer that king Rudra- 
yana gave to Bimbisara that <c na rajan krpano loke 
dharmakayena samsprset” [let not, O King, an irreligious 
person 4 attain (lit. touch) the dharmakaya], the word 
dharmakaya ” may bear a metaphysical interpretation but 
the context does not warrant it . 5 The remark made by 
Asoka, after Upagupta had pointed out to him the stupa of 
Ananda, makes the sense of dharmakaya quite explicit. It 
runs thus: ‘That body which you all call pure, excellent 
and made of dharma (dharmatmano dharmamayo) was borne 
(dhariiam) by him called Vis oka (= Ananda) and therefore 
his stupa deserves great honour. The lamp of dharma, the 

1 Win term tz, Geschichfe etc., II, p. 194. 

2 Divyd p. 19. 3 ibid p. 360. 

4 Ibid., p. 560 : krpana is defined thus : 

yas tu dh arm a vx rag ar th am adharme nirafco nrpah, 
sa rajan krpano jneyas tamastamahparayanah. 

5 Ibid., p. 560. 
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dispeller of the darkness of afflictions that burnt still among 
men was due to the power of him, the son of Sugatendra, 
and therefore, should be worshipped with special reverence. 1 

There are, however, Avadanas in the Divydvaddna , which 
were not without some Mahayanic tint, for, we read in the 
Eudrdyandvaddna , 2 3 as we usually find in the Mahayanic 
works, that rays of light issued forth from Buddha’s mouth 
when he smiled, irradiating the beings of heaven and hell. 
It is noteworthy that the Atthasdlini 3 also speaks of rasmis 
(rays of light) of sis colours issuing out of Buddha’s body. 
It seems that the Mahayanic ideas were percolating gradual- 
ly into the rocky soil of the conservative Theravadins. 



ii. Lalitavistara 

The Lalitavistara gives us a picture of Buddha more 
superhuman than human and yet far from the Mahayanic 
conceptions of the Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, though 
in the last two chapters it dwells on the doctrine of Tathata. 
In the Lalitavistara Buddha is deified but there are no 
traces of the Trikaya conception. It says in many places 
that Buddha appears in the world of men for lokdnuvartana 4 
(Le. to follow the ways of the world), which, if he so 
desired, he could avoid by remaining in one of the heavens 
and attaining emancipation there. The running account of 
Buddha’s life is interrupted at times — probably they are 
afterthoughts of the compiler — by dialogues between Buddha 
and Ananda, in order to make the treatise appear Mahaya- 
nic and not Hinayanic. At one place Buddha explains to 
Ananda that, unlike human beings, he did not stay in the 
filth of mother’s womb but in a jewel-casket (ratnavyuha) 5 


1 Livy a., pp. 396-7. Cf. Przyluski, Asoka , p. 408: In connection 
with the destruction of the law, Mahamaya exclaimed Ceux qui sont 
n6s du Corps de la Loi (dharmakaya), ou sont-ils a!36s ? 

2 Livy a., xxxvii, p. 568. 

3 Attha p. 16. 

4 E.g., Mtu I, pp. 168, 170. 

5 Lai. Vis., pp, 88, 105, 106. This formed one of the points of 
contention of the Mahasahghikas. See Masuda, Early Origin etc., in 
the Asia Major, Vol. II. 
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placed in the womb, which was as hard as adamant bat soft 
to the touch like the down of a Kaeilindika bird, and that 
his birth and other events 0 connected with it were all super- 
human. At the same time he prophesies that there will be, 
in the future, men unrestrained in act, thought and speech, 
ignorant, faithless, proud, believing without deliberation what 
Is heard by them, who will not believe in the superhuman 
nature of his birth. 1 One can perceive through the poetical 
exaggerations of the Lalitavisiara that it has in view the 
historical Budddha endowed with the major and minor signs 
— a human being after all, who requires ( to be reminded by 
the heavenly musicians of the acts of his past lives and his 
resolution to become a Buddha and rescue beings from 
misery, and who needs a stimulus to renounce the world in 
order to fulfil his resolution. 2 In connection with the offer 
of houses which was made by the gods to the Bodhisafctva 
when he was in the womb, it is said that in order to please 
all the gods who offered houses he caused the appearance of 
his pregnant mother Mayadevi in each of those houses by 
means of the Mafia vyuha samadhi. This does not clearly 
reflect any idea of Nirmanakaya — it appears more like some 
of the miracles mentioned in the Nilcayas. In the last 
chapter of the Lalitavisiara where Buddha’s attributes are 
mentioned, he is called the great tree (mahadruma), because 
he possesses a body of Dharmakayajnana {the knowledge of 
Dharmakaya). 3 As this chapter is very likely a Mahavana 
addition, we may reasonably say that the Lalitavisiara in its 
original form as a treatise of the Sarvastivadins viewed 
Buddha as a human being with superhuman attributes. 


¥ 



in. Abkidharmakosa 

We may now consider the writings of Vasubandhu, the 
great exponent of the Sarvastivada school. In his Abhidhar- 
mako&a he imported a new meaning into the words Dharma- 

1 Lai. Vis., pp. S7fL This goes against the Sarvastivada and Thera- 
vada conceptions. ■ 

2 The descriptions gave opportunity to the Mahay anists to invent 
TJpayakau^alya Paramita, the duties of Adhyesana, Yacana, etc. 

3 Lai. Vis., p. 428. 
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kaya and Bupakaya. In examining the three Saranas, he 
tried to bring out the real sense of Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sahgha in which a devotee takes refuge. He said that 
those who take refuge in Buddha do, in fact, take refuge in 
the dharmas (qualities) which constitute a Buddha (buddha- 
karaka), i.e., the dharmas by the acquisition of which a 
certain person is called a Buddha, or in other words, the 
dharmas by the acquisition of which a person understands 
all things. These dharmas are ksayajnana (knowledge of the 
destruction of misery), anutpadajnana 1 (knowledge of the 
further non-origination of misery), and samyagdrsti (right 
view) of the Asaiksas together with the dharmas attendant 
on the jnana, viz., the five pure skandhas. A dharmakaya 
is formed of these dharmas. In another place, while show- 
ing the sameness of the Dharmakayas of all Buddhas, he 
explained the Dharmakaya as a series of pure dharmas, or 
rather a renewal of the psycho-physical organism of the 
substratum (anasra vadharmasamtana, asrayapara vrtti) . 2 The 
Dharmakaya then signifies a new 7 purified personality or 
substratum (asraya), but it is pointed out that such a 
dharmakaya is possessed also by an arhat . 3 In the Sutra - 
lamJcara 4 * such a dharmakaya is attributed to the mother of 

1 Ko6a, VI, 67 explains that Ksayajnana with Anutpadajnana 
makes Bodhi. On account of difference among saints in the acquisi- 
tion of these jnanas, Bodhi is said to be of three kinds : Sravaka- 
bodhi, Pratyekabuddhabodhi and Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. By the 
above two jnanas one completely abandons ignorance (aSesavidya- 
prahanat); by the first, one realises the truth that his task is accom- 
plished ( i.e the duhkha has been realised by him) ; by the second, 
one realises that his task is no more to be accomplished (i.e., the 
duhkha has been realised by him and he will not have to exert any 
more.) 

The samyagdrsti of the Asaiksas is to see things as they are 
really, to know truly the general character (samanyalaksana) of 
dharmas. See KoSa , VI, 50 fn. For a note on the Ksayajnana, see 
Masuda, Early Origin etc., in Asia Major , VoL II, Fasc. I. 

2 KoSa , VII, 34; for the sense of airaya see Ibid., VIII, 34 fn. Cf. 
asraya parisSuddhi in Sutra., p. 186. 

3 Kosa, IV, 56. 

i Huber, Sutralamkara , pp» 217, 390 quoted in the Kosa, VII, 32. 

P* 81. 
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Sakyamuni or to an advanced upasaka. Thus we see that 
the Kosa has two Interpretations of the Dharmakaya, one 
being the qualities adhering to a Buddha and the other the 
purified™ personality {asraya) possessed by him . The Ko§a , 
in fact,^ replaces the concrete conceptions of the Dharmakaya 
found in the Nikdyas and the Divydvaddna by an abstract 
one. In the last two works the Dharmakaya signified only 
the doctrines, viz., the Bodhipakkhiya dharmas or Anicca, 
Dukkha and Anafcta, together with the V may a rules con- 
tained in the Paiimokkha , while to Vasubandhu it meant the 
qualities adhering to a Buddha as well as the purified 
personality (asraya). 

Referring to the formula of the Saranas, Vasubandhu 
says that as the physical body (rupakaya) of Buddha does 
not undergo any modification by the acquisition of the 
quality of Buddha, one should not take refuge in the rapa- 
kaya of Buddha, which is, in fact, the rupakaya of the 
Bodhisattva and hence sasrava (impure). Just as a man 
would respect a monk for the qualities adhering to him and 
not for his person, so a devotee should take refuge in 
Buddhatva and not in Buddha the person. In the same 
way Vasubandhu explains the two other saranas, viz., 
Dharma and Sangha, the former being explained as Nirvana, 
or the three Truths — Dukkha, Samudaya and Marga, or 
Sakha, Duhkha and Asukha-adu hkha — and the latter as the 
qualities that a sangha of monks is expected to possess . 1 

The Vihhdsd informs us that there are some who believe 
that to take refuge in Buddha is to take refuge in the body 
constituted by the head, nape of the neck, belly, back, 
hands and feet of the Tathagata. Some say that as the 
body is bom of parents, it is impure (sasrava) and there- 
fore it should not be a place of refuge. The refuge should 
be the Asaiksa dharmas, which make a Buddha, i.e., the 
Dharmakaya . 2 Apparently the Vihhdsd refers in the first 


1 Compare the formula of Sarana in the Nikayas, e.g., Digha. Ill, 
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case to the earlier Hlnayana schools and in the second to 
the Sarvastivadins and their followers. 


Similar Dharmakaya Conception among the Satyasiddhis 

AND THE MAHAYANISTS 


The Satyasiddhi school takes almost the same view of the 
Dharmakaya as the Sarvastivadins. According to it the 
Dharmakaya is made of sila, samadhi, prajna, vimukti and 
viinuktijnanadarsana dharmakayas. Buddhaghosa, Nagarjana 
and the writer of the Milindapanha also refer to such a 
dharmakaya . 1 It means that the body of Buddha was puri- 
fied by the practices of these five skandhas, and hence it 
can be called Dharmakaya. Bat as these purifications are 
obtained by Arhats also, Harivarman, the founder of the 
Satyasiddhi school, distinguished the Dharmakaya of Buddha 
by saying that his Dharmakaya consisted not only of the 
above five purificatory practices but also of ten powers (dasa 
bala), four proficiencies ( vaisaradya) and the three recollec- 
tions (smrtyupasthana), which the Arhats cannot obtain . 2 

The AbhisamaydlanJcaraharilca 3 and the Pancavim&atisaha - 
srika-prajnapdramita , 4 important text-books of the Yogacara 
school, define the Dharmakaya with a similar sense. They 
say that the various dharmas, viz ,, Bodhipaksikas, Apra- 
manas, Vimoksas, Samapattis and so forth, constitute Sarva- 
Jnata (omniscience) and Sarvajnata is the Dharmakaya. It 
should be noted that the Kdrilcd and the Prajndpdram iid 
use this expression in a sense different from that current in 
the Mahay an a texts. They really mean the Svasambhogakaya 
of the later Vijfianavadins. 

The Prajndpdramitds also maintain the conception that the 
Dharmakaya is produced by dharmas, the highest of which 
is, according to them, the prajnaparamita, i.e., the knowl- 
edge which helps a person to realise the dharma-sunyata. 
The Astasdhasrihd takes up the question whether the honour 
shown to the relics of the Tathagatakaya is more meritorious 

1 Vis. M. r p. 234; M. Vr. (as opinion of non-Madhyamikas), p. 433; 
Mil., p. 98. 

2 Sogen, Systems etc., pp. 181, 182. 

4 Panca (£SB. ms.) leaf 224a. 


3 Karilca, eh. viii 
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than the honour shown to the Prajnaparamita , e.g. 9 by 
making a copy of it-. The answer given is that the relics 
depend on the body purified by the prajnaparamita, and 
therefore it is the source of Buddhas. The source deserves 
more honour than the remnants of the fruit (i.e. 3 relics of 
Buddha) produced therefrom, and therefore it is more meri- 
torious to honour the Prajnaparamita than the relics. 1 It 
adds that all teachings of Buddha issue from the Prajna- 
paramita, and the Dharmabhanakas preserve and propagate 
them, so the Dharmabhanakas should also be respected. 
They are protected by the Dharmakaya, the Prajnaparamita. 
Sarvajnata (omniscience) is pervaded (paribhavita) by 
the prajnaparamita ; from sarvajnata issues the body of 
Tathagata, the relics of whom are worshipped ; hence prajna- 
paramita deserves greater honour. 2 

Hinayanic speculations: ( a ) Whether rupakaya is 

VIP AHA J A ? 

The Kosa maintains that the rupakaya of Buddha en- 
dowed with the major and minor signs is the result of the 
excellent karmas of his previous lives. According to it, even 
the Buddhas cannot escape the effects of their karma. The 
schism created by Devadatta in the sangha is attributed to 
a deed in one of the previous lives of Sakyamuni. The 
Vyakhya and the Vibhasa explain that it happened to 
Sakyamuni only, and not to the other Buddhas, because in 
one of his former lives he sowed dissension among the disciples 
of an ascetic, possessed of five abhijnas. 3 That the Buddhas 
enjoy or suffer the effects of karma is also maintained by 
the Divydvaddna i and the Majjhima Nikdya . 5 The Divyd- 
vadana refers to a saying of Sakyamuni that even the Jinas 
themselves are not free from their karmas, while the Maj- 
jhima Nikdya says that a Tathagata performs good deeds in 
his previous lives, and as a result of these he enjoys in the 

1 Asia., cb. iv. 

2 Ibid., p. 99. It is from this conception that the Prajnaparamita 
is addressed as the mother of Buddhas. 

3 Kosa, VII, 34, p. 8 fn., 84 ; IV, 102, p. 212 fn. 2. 

' , 4 Divya., p. 416, 5 Majjhima, III, p. 227. 
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present, pure and pleasant sensations (vedana) only. Tradi- 
tion says that when Buddha was hurt bv the splinter of 
stone thrown by Devadatta, he said that ninetv-one kalpas 
ago he had hurt a person by a spear, as the result of which 
evil deed, lie now received a wound. 

The Milindapanha, however, takes a different view of this 
matter. Admitting that Devadatta created a schism in the 
sangha, it says that as the schism was not created by any 
act of Buddha’s own and as it was caused by an external 
influence, it should not be said that Buddha as the result of his 
karma had a divided assembly (bhejjapariso). In a 
similar way it explains away the wound or the illnesses 
from which Buddha suffered. First it asserts that Buddha 
attained omniscience after uprooting ail roots of evil (akusa- 
amu as) , so he could not have any more sufferings through 
arma. then says that apart from karma there are other 

ved'ana hum ° UrS ’ SeaS0ns > which produce 

. i 66 m f ' AcCordmg to ifc > the wound that Buddha 
ceived was due to an opakammika (accidental) cause and 
his illnesses to causes other than karma . 1 

(6) Was Buddha a jabayuja or ttpapaduka? 

” der rem f 0ve doubi fr om the minds of the people 

being t TH-fl bir ‘ h °t S ° -ritoeLTa 

being as the Bodhisattva m his last existence -a doubt 
xpressed also m the Lalitavistara, where a ratnavyuha has 
been devised for the Bodhisattva’s abode in his mother^ 

poles rtt ttCTf 3 t0 Sh ° W ^ the B ^-ttvas 
possess the power of choosing the manner r>f tp 0 ;, u- i.u 

birth rrTa 

** z Zd - z zzzz: 

The Mahasanghikas and their followers’ assert that 
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Sakyamum was an upapaduka (self -bom), and that even bis 
son Rahula was also an upapaduka, for Bodbisattvas cannot 
bave kama. Tkey assert that Bodbisattvas are possessed of 
c adhisthaniki rddhi ? the power of appearing anywhere 
and in any form), and that by that power Sakyamum made 
a seeming show of his existence in the womb of Maya. 
They conceived Buddha as lohoitara (transcendental), and 
Sakyamuni as only a phantom (Nirmanakaya). The trans- 
cendental Buddha has a rupakaya which is limitless, ever- 
lasting, free from all sasrava dharmas. He is always in 
samadhi , 1 never sleeps or dreams, and can know everything in 
an instant of thought. He knows neither fatigue nor rest, 
and is ever busy in enlightening sentient beings. His power 
and Ms life are limitless. For the benefit of sentient beings 
he appears at will in any one of the six gat is. Whatever 
he utters relates to the truth, though people may under- 
stand him differently. In short, the Mahasanghikas con- 
ceived Buddha as a totally supermundane being with illimitable 
powers and knowledge, who never desired to attain Nirvana . 2 

Kaya conception at the beginning op Mahayana 

The Mahayanists incorporated the Nirmanakaya conception 
of the Mahasanghikas into their Trikaya theory, adding the 
two other, Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, the former 
approaching the Mahasahghika conception of the transcend- 
ental Buddha, and the latter being a new philosophic concep- 
tion of the Mahayanists. 

* These new Kaya conceptions, it seems, did not make 
l|||,ch of an appeal at the beginning of Mahayana. The 
Saddharma-Pundarika and the Sumrnaprdbhdsa tried to erase 
from the minds of the people the lingering impression about the 
historical existence of Sakyamum. In the Pundarika 3 we find 

1 Cf. Lanka., p. 240 : sada samahitag ca tathagatah. 

2 For details see Masuda’s Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian 

Buddhist Schools , Asia Major , vol. II, fasc. I ; AnesakFs article in the 
E.R.E., sv. Docetism (Buddhist); Suzuki’s Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism , pp. 249-251. See also Kosa, III, 9 referring to Miu., I, pp. 
145, 154. ' 
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Maitreya assuming the role of a sceptic and enquiring bow 
Buddha could, within a short space of forty years alter the 
attainment of Bodhi at Gaya, # perform the innumerable 
duties of a Tathagata and lead incalculable bodhisattvas to 
Buddhahood. It appears like the paradox of a man of 
twenty-five years claiming centenarians as Ms sons and 
the latter calling him their father. Similarly Buddha's 
pointing to Bodhisattvas who had been performing the 
various duties conducive to Buddhahood for many millions 
of years as his disciples appears paradoxical, Maitreya says 
further that in the minds of those Bodhisattvas who re- 
cently became Mahavanists (navayanasamprasthitah) there may 
be doubts of this nature; so the Tathagata should explain 
the paradox for the welfare of the religion. Buddha then 
asks his audience thrice to believe his words (avakalpayadh- 
vam abhisraddaddhvam), and says, “It is not to be consi- 
dered (naiva drastavyam) that Bhagavan Sakyamuni lately 
leaving his family attained Bodhi at Gaya. I attained sam- 
bodhi incalculable ages ago, and since then I have been 
preaching the dharma. All that I have said about the pre- 
vious Tathagatas, Dlpahkara etc., and their parinirvana 
were all my own creations. They were only my expedients 
for imparting the dharma {upayakausalyadharmadesana- 
bhinirharanirmitani) . All that I have said to the effect that 
I was young, recently bom, left home, and attained Bodhi, 
was to appeal to a class of people who otherwise would not 
have been convinced of the excellence of the religion and 
derived benefits therefrom. But all that I said was not un- 
true, as the Tathagatas know what the three dhatus really 
are; they know that the dhatus neither are bom nor die, 
neither produce nor non-produce, neither exist nor non-exist ; 
neither are they the same nor different, and they are neither 
true nor false. All that the Tathagatas say is true, but 
people devoid of right knowledge construe different meanings 
out of it. Though I have nob attained parinirvana, I say 
that I have attained it. In order to rouse curiosity in the 
minds of the people and a desire to see Buddha, I say that 
the appearance of a Buddha is an exceedingly rare event. 
I made a show of the Nirvana, but did not enter into it, 
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but people with distorted views could not see my real self, 
and busied themselves with the worship of my relics. But 
this also produced a good* effect, for they thereby became 
righteous and gave up their passions. From among them I 
formed my s'ravakasangha, and showed myself at Grdhra- 
kuta, and explained to them how to attain the agrabodhi”. 

In the Suvarnaprahhasa 1 Ruciraketu and Kaundilya the 
bra-hmana play the role of the sceptics. The former enquires 
why Sakyamuni, who performed so many meritorious deeds, 
should have such a short span of life as eighty years. The 
latter seeks a mustard-like relic of Buddha’s body to wor- 
ship and thus go to heaven. Ruciraketu is told by the 
Buddhas of all lokadhatus that they did not know any man 
or god who could calculate the length of Sakyamuni \s life. 
They said that it might be possible to count the drops of 
water in a sea but it would be impossible to ascertain the 
length of his life. Kaundilya brahmana, who only feigned 
ignorance, was told by Litsavikumara that, just as it is 
absurd to expect cocoanuts from a rose-apple tree, so it is 
absurd to expect a relic from the Buddhakaya, The Tatha- 
gatas have no origin, they are ever existing and inconceiv- 
able, It is only the Nirmitakaya that is shown by them. 
How can a body, in which there is no bon© or blood, leave 
a dhatu (relic) ? Buddhas have only Dharmakaya and there 
is only the Dharmadhatu. 

Nirmanakaya 

The Mahayanic texts tried to show, on the one hand, that 
the Hmayanists were wrong in their belief that Sakyamuni 
was really a man of flesh and blood and that relics of his 
body existed, while on the other hand, they introduced the 
two conceptions of Nirmanakaya and Buddhakaya, What- 
ever is said to have been done by Sakyamuni is accounted 
for by these texts as the apparent doings of a phantom of 
the Buddhakaya, a shadowy image created to follow the 
ways of the world (lokpnuvartana ), 2 in order to bring con- 

1 Suvarnaprahhasa (B.T.S. ed.), pp. 4-8. 

2 Of. Mtu., I, pp. 168, 170. 
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his acquiring the ordinary arts and crafts required by an 
average man, living a family life and then retiring from it, 
and ultimately attaining Mrvana by a recourse to ascetic 
practices. 

(ii) The Vijnaptimatratdsiddki tells us that the Nxrmana- 
kaya is meant for Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas 
(common men) and Bodhisattvas who are not yet in one of 
the ten bhumis. It may appear in all lands whether pure 
or impure. 1 The Chinese commentaries on the Siddhi men- 
tion the various ways in which Buddha can transform his 
body or another’s body or voice, and his or others’ mind, to 
suit his purpose. Not only could he transform himself into 
Sakyamuni, or Sariputra into a young girl, but also could 
create an altogether new apparitional body, not, of course, a 
living, thinking being. 2 Often he assumed the voice of 
Brahma or expressed himself through the mouth of Sari- 
putra or Subhuti, and it was for this reason that we find 
Sariputra or Subhuti explaining some of the abstruse Maha- 
yana teachings, which they themselves were not expected to 
understand. 3 The third way in which he could transform 
his voice was to produce sounds from the sky. His thoughts 
were supramundane (lokottara) and pure (anasrava). He 
could produce in his mind any thought he liked ; in fact, he 
appeared in his Nirmitakaya as Sakyamuni with a mind 
(citta) suited to the ways of the world. He could also 
impose his thoughts on the minds of others. 

(iii) The Ahhisamaydlankaraharikd states that there are 
four kayas, of which the Svabhavikakaya is real, and the 
three others, viz., Dharmakaya (=Svasambhogakaya), Sam* 
bhogakaya (=Parasambhogakaya) and Nirmanakaya are 
samvrta (i.e. unreal); these are meant for Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sattvas and Sravakas respectively. According to it, the 
Nirmanakaya was intended for Sravakas and Bodhisattvas 
who are not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It describes the 
Nirmanakaya as a body unsevered from the real kaya, and 

1 Masada, Die Individualistische etc., p. 60. 

2 I have derived this information from Prof. La Vall6e Poussin. 

3 See Asia., pp. 14, 33, 414. 
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as the actions performed by it are similarly unsevered from 
the kava, they should be regarded as asamsara (transcen- 
dental/ not worldly). Then it proceeds to show tnat 
the thirty -seven kinds of purificatory actions performed by 
the Nirmanakaya are really the actions of the Dharmakaya. 
The thirty -seven actions, as explained by it, are the thirty* 
seven steps through which a Nirmanakaya passes after its 
inception/ They are as follows ; 1 A Nirmanakaya (i) is 
unmindful of good or bad forms of existence; in other 
words, takes birth as an animal, human being or god as 
necessities require-this is called gatipratoma ; (ii) practises 
the four samgrahavastus (elements of popularity) ; (iii) en- 
lightens himself about matters opposite and similar, good 
and evil, by the irutamayi and such other means of know- 
ledge, and then applies himself to the service of others, 
keeping himself unconcerned (i.e., having no anunciya, like a 
magician for the things made by him magically); (iv) prac- 
tises the six paramitas purified in three ways trimandalavi- 
suddha) ; (v) performs, and persuades others to perform the 
ten kusalalcarmapathas (moral duties) and thus establish all 
in the path leading to Buddhahooci ; (vi) exerts for realising 
the non-existence in reality of all tnings ; (vii) comprehends 
the non-duality of things and the all-pervasiveness of the 
dharmadhatu, and so on, until he reaches the Tathagata- 
bhumi after realising the absence of difference between 
things constituted and unconstituted . 2 In short, the KSnkd 
wants to say that the whole course of life of a Bodhisafctva, 
extending through incalculable births, is nothing but the 
Nirmanakaya, a thing not separate from the Dharmakaya, 
as, in fact, according to the Mahayana philosophy, all crea- 
tions are neither the same as, nor different from, the 
dharmadhatu. 

(iv) The Lanhavatdra explains the relation of Nirmanakaya 
to Dharmakaya in the same way as the Kdrikd. It states 
that Nirmitabuddhas are not produced by actions ; the Tatha- 
gata is neither in them nor outside them (sarve hi nirmita- 

1 J.A., 1913, p. 804. 

2 Karika, ch. viii ; also J.A., 1913, pp. 599, 600. 
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buddha na karmaprabhava na tesu tathagato na canyatra 
tebhyas tathagatah). 1 It is only when the sons of the Jina 
realise the visible world to have no existence apart from the 
citta that they obtain the Nirmanakaya free from hriya and 
samskara , and endowed with bala , abhijnd and vasitd . 2 Like 
the Siddhi , it says that the Tathagatas by creating Nirmana- 
kaya perform the various duties of a Tathagata (Tathagata - 
krtya). 3 It gives also the interesting information that 
Vajrapani serves as an attendant on the Nirmitanirmana- 
buddhas, and not on the real Buddhas, 4 and that the func- 
tion of such a Buddha is to preach and explain the charac- 
teristics of dana, slla, clhyana. samadhi, citta. prajna, 3 Sana, 
skandha, dhatu, avatana, vimoksa, and vijnana. 5 

Sambhogakaya 

We have seen that the Rupakaya or Nirmanakaya was 
meant for the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prfchagjanas and 
Bodhisattvas who were not in one of the ten bhumis, so 
another kaya had to be devised, a very subtle kaya ; for the 
benefit of all Bodhisattvas. This is called Parasambboga- 
kaya, as distinguished from Svasambhogakaya, a similar 
subtle body perceived by the Buddhas alone. It is this 
Parasambhogakaya which plays the role of a preacher of 
the various Mahayana sutras, the scenes being mostly laid 
either at Grdhrakuta, the only place in the three dhatus 
considered pure and suitable for the appearance of a Sam- 
bhogakaya, or in the Sukhavati-vyuha, or in one of the 
heavens. 

It will be observed from the description of the appearance 
of Buddha and his manner of preaching the Sutras that the 
Mahayanists were not yet able to forget or rise above the 
human conception of the Hlnayanists. They still gave 
Sakyamuni the role of the presiding Buddha of the universe, 
to whom flocked reverently with flowers, incense, etc., all the 
Bodhisattvas, Sravakas and Grhapatis of the various loka- 
dhatus of the ten directions, to hear from him the Prajna - 

1 Lanka., p. 242. 2 Ibid., p. 73. 3 Ibid., p. 240. 

4 Ibid., p. 242. 5 Ibid., p. 57. 
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paramita , the SaddharmapundanJca , or the Gandavyuha . 
These Bodhisattvas again had their own tutelary Buddhas, 
who, according to the Mahayana, metaphysics, possessed the 
same Dharmakava as Sakyamuni. They also came or were 
sometimes sent by their Buddhas, with messages of greetings 
and flowers as tokens of their regard, to Sakyamuni Buddha, 
whose Buddhaksetra was then the Saha lokadhatu. Some- 
times the descriptions go so far as to say that the Buddhas 
themselves came to hear discourses from Sakyamuni Buddha, 
and the concourse of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas became so 
great that the Saha lokadhatu had to be cleared of all 
oceans, mountains, seas, rivers, and cities, as well as gods, 
men and other beings. As we read in the Hlnayana texts 
that monks used to come to meet Buddha, bringing with 
them one or two samaneras, so also we read in the Sad- 
dharma-Pundarika that on account of insufficiency of space 
the countless Buddhas could not bring with them more than 
one or two Bodhisattvas as attendants (upasthapakas ). 1 

Now let us see what was their conception of the Kay a of 
this Buddha. According to the SatasdhasriJcd and the 
Pancavimgaiisahasrikd , 2 it is an exceedingly refulgent body, 
from every pore of which streamed forth countless brilliant 
rays of light, illuminating the lokadhatus as innumerable as 
the sands of the Ganges. When this body stretched out its 
tongue, innumerable rays of light issued forth from it, and 
on each ray of light was found a lotus of thousand petals 
on which was seated a Tathagatavigraha (an image of the 
Tathagata, a sort of Nirmanakaya), preaching to Bodhi- 
sattvas, Grhasthas (householders), Pravrajitas (recluses) and 
others the dharma consisting of the six paramitas. After a 
Simhavikridita samadhi his body illuminated the trisahasra- 
mahasahasra lokadhatu just as the bright clear sun or the 
full moon illuminates the world. Buddha then shows his 
Prahriydimdbhdva (real form) to all the worlds. The several 
classes of gods as well as the men of the four continents, 

* Sad. P., pp. 244r-245. 

2 S'ata pp. 8-29; Panca., pp. Off. : for ‘ Asecanaka 5 see Samadhi - 
rdjamtra (B.T.S. eel), p. 10. 
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Jambudvlpa, Aparagodana, etc., see this Prakrtydimabhava 
and think that the Tathagata is sitting before them and 
preaching the doctrine. From this body again issue forth 
some rays of light by which all beings of all lokadhatus see 
Sakyamuni Buddha preaching the Prajmpdramiid to his safigha 
of monks and congregation of Bodhisattvas. 

Though this conception of the refulgent body of Buddha 
found currency in the Praj ndparamitds, the expression Sam- 
bhogakaya was still unknown to them. It was usually call- 
ed by them Prakrtyatmabhava (natural body) or Aseeanaka- 
atmabhava (all-diffusing body). As a matter of fact,* the 
AstasdhasriJca is not even aware of the PrakrtydtmbJidva or 
Asecanaka-dtmahhdva , showing clearly its priority to the 
other Prajndpdmmitds. It speaks only of Rupakava and 
Dharmakaya 1 and the long glorious description of Buddha- 
kaya, which appears in the Saia- and Pancavimsati - sdhasriM 
as nidana (introduction) to the text, is totally absent from 
it. It is only in the recast version of the Pancavim£ati that 
the expression Sambhogika-kaya was introduced by way of 
giving a gist of the topic , 2 In it the Sambhoga-kaya is 
described thus : Bodhisattvas, after attaining bodhi by means 
of the prajnaparamita, take a body endowed with thirty-two 
major and eighty minor signs with a view to preach the 
doctrines of Mahayana to the bodhisattvas and at the same 
time to arouse in their minds joy, delight and love for the 
excellent dharma. The original Prajndpdramitd regarded this 
refulgent kaya as nirmita (created), and as such they included 
it in Rupakaya and did not feel the necessity of introducing 
the conception of a third kaya, the Sambkogika. 

In keeping with this dvikaya theory of the Pmjndpdra- 
mitds , Nagarjuna also did not refer to, or probably was not 
aware of, the third kaya, the Sambhogika. Both Drs. 
Akanuma and Masuda could not trace the conception of 
Sambhogakaya in Nagarjuna J s Mahdprajndpdramitd-sdsira. 
Dr. Akanuma also mentions his disinclination to accept the 
e< Hymns of the Triple Body (Trikaya) ascribed by the 

1 Asm., pp. 338, 497, 513. 

2 Panca., (A.S.B, ms.) leaf, 359a: Iti Sambhogika-kayah. 
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Tibetans to Nagarjuna as a work of the famous Nagarjuna. 

If the Earikas of Nagarjuna on the Tathagatakaya- be 
examined, it also becomes apparent that Nagarjuna was 
interested in giving an exposition of the real ka-ya {%&■•> 
Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya) only. To him the distinction 
of Sambhogakaya and Rupakaya was unimportant, as boti 
of them were unreal. 

Thus, we see that up to the time of Nagarjuna, the con^ 
ception of Sambhogakaya was not distinguished from that of 
Rupa- or Nirmanakaya. The Lahkavatara presents us first 
with this conception, calling it Nisyanda- or Dharmata- 
nisvanda-Buddha, and it seems that the term Sambhogakaya 
was not yet current. We have seem that in Hlnayana works 
also it is pointed out that the super-excellent body of 
Buddha, endowed with the major and minor signs of great 
men, was due to the countless meritorious deeds performed 
by him in his previous lives. 1 2 3 4 The Chinese rendering of 
Sambhogakaya by pao sheng 4 5^ j||* in which pao means 

fruit or reward, also indicates that Sambhoga had no other 
sense than c vipaka or nisyanda \ The later Yogacarins called 
it Parasambhogakaya in order to distinguish it from the other 
kaya called by them Svasambhoga. Though the Astasaha- 
■srika does not distinguish Sambhogakaya from the Nirmana- 
kaya, it refers to the super-excellent body of Buddha as the 
result of his meritorious acts in previous lives. 5 The Lanka - 
vatam by using the expression Vipakaja or Vipakastha, 
shows a stage of transition from the Hinayanic conception 
of Vipakaja-feaya to that of Mahavanic Parasambhogakaya. 

The Lanlcavatara says that the function of the Nisyanda 
Buddha is to teach the parikalpita (imaginary^ and paratan- 
ira {relatively existent) nature of things to those persons, 
who weave a net of thought-constructions around themselves 

1 Eastern Buddhist , II, pp. 172. 

2 j|f. Fr.» Ch, XXII. 

3 Lanka*, pp. 28, 34; see ante. 

4 Sakaki, Mvyut. 117. 

5 Asia*, p. 515. Buddhanam kayah karanasaimitpannah purva- 
karmavipakad utpannah, etc. 
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being unaware of the dream -like nature of things . 1 This is 
also the function of Sakyamuni of the Saha! okadhatu when 
he imparts the teaching of the Prajndpdramitds or the Sad- 
d harma-Pundan lea . 2 

The Suirdlahledra also does not distinguish Sambhogakaya 
into Svasambhoga and Parasambhoga. It says that with 
this body Buddhas enjoy the dharmas and it is different 
according to the different lokadhatus, implying thereby that 
a Buddha of each lokadhatu has his own Sambhogakaya 
which is different from those of other Buddhas of other 
Buddhaksetras . 3 4 

(iii) The Suvarnapm&hdsa and (iv) the Abhisamayalan - 
kdrakdrikd tell us that the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle 
body of Buddha. It is endowed with all the mahapurusa 
signs and is generally assumed by Buddhas for imparting 
the higher and metaphysical truths to the advanced bodhi- 
sattvas. The SuvarnaprabJidsa 4 also does not speak of the 
two forms of Sambhogakaya, to be found in the Siddhi. 

(v) The Siddhi says that there are two Sambhogakayas 
called Parasambhogakaya and S vasambliogakava . The former 
is seen by bodhisattvas, while the latter is seen by the 
Buddhas of the various lokadhatus, and not by bodhisattvas. 
As regards refulgence, illimitability and immeasurability there 
is no difference between these two kavas. Both of them have 
colour and form (varna-rupa-samsthana) as well as sound 
(sabda). On account of the knowledge of sameness (samata) 
obtained by Buddhas, the body is anasrava (pure). It can 
appear only in a pure land like the Sukhavativyuha or 
Grdhrakuta. The difference between the Parasambhogakaya 
and the Svasambhogakaya are that the former has the 
mahapurusalaksanas while the latter has not, and that the 
citta of the former is as unreal as that of the hTirmanakaya, 
while the citta of the latter is real, and besides, this citta 

1 Lanka., p. 57. 

2 The function of Nirmitabuddha is to teach dana, 6ila, etc.* see 
ante. 

3 Sutra., pp. 45-6. 

4 Suzuki, Outlines etc., p. 257; in the published portion of the 
Sanskrit text (B.T.S.) this passage does not occur. 
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possesses the four Juanas, viz., adarsajnana (mirror-like 
knowledge), 1 samata-Jiiana (knowledge of the sameness of all 
things), pratya veksana- j hana (knowledge of distinguishing 
subject, object and the varieties of things) and krtyanus- 
thana-jnana (knowledge of doing all that is to be done). 2 3 - 
The rupa of both the Sambhogakayas is exceedingly subtle 
and expansive without limit, yet it is sapraiigha (possessed 
of the quality of obstruction). Nevertheless the subtle 
bodies of countless Buddhas are interpenetrable. 

The recast version of the Pancavhnsati 3 refers to the 
Sambhogakaya, and does not, like the Kariha , distinguish 
between Bharmakaya (=Svasambhoga) and Parasambhoga- 
kaya, the reason being that in the original version of the 
Pancavhnsati , there must have been, as in the other Prajna- 
paramiias , the conceptions of only two kayas, and not of 
three or four. The Kariha, in fact, supports the Siddhi in 
regard to the conception of kayas, using only somewhat 
different names. The conception of the Svasambhogakaya 
shows a tendency of the Yogacara school to posit something 
like the Isvara of the Upanisads behind the phenomenal 
universe. The Bharmakaya corresponds to the impersonal 
Absolute of the Vedanta, the Brahman, and the Sambhoga- 
kaya to the Isvara when Brahman assumes name and form. 
Every Buddha, it should however be noted, has his own 
Sambhogakaya but all Buddhas have one Bharmakaya. The 
Lanhavatdra also gives hints to this effect. It says that 
abhdva (absence of anything) is not Tathagata, and again, 
as Tathagata is described as e Anutpada-anirodha 7 , it has 
some meaning. It then denotes the Manomaya-dharmakaya. 4 * 
It cannot he seen by the non-Buddhists, Sravakas, Pratyeka- 
buddhas and even Bodhisattvas in one of the first seven 
bhumis. Just as different names of one thing or one person 
like hasta, kara, pan!, or Indra, Sakra, Purandara indicate 

1 Cf. Digha, II, p. 93 : Dhammadasa. 

2 Explained in detail in the Sutra., pp. 46$ ; Mvyut. 5. 

3 Panca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaf. 359a. Cf. Stksa., p. 159; Bodhic 
pp. 1, 4; Mtu., Ill, pp, 344, 452. 

4 For the definition of Manomayakaya and its three sub-divisions, 

see Lanka., p. SI ; Suzuki, E.B., iv, pp. 284-5. 
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different aspects of the same thing so also the different 
names of Sakyamuni Buddha in the Saha lokadhatu, e.g., 
Svayambhuva, Nayaka, Vrsabha, Visnu, Isvara, Pradhana, 
Kapila, Soma, Bhaskara, Rama, Vyasa, or Sunyata, Tathata 
Bhutakoti, Nirvana, Sarvajna, etc., indicate the different 
aspects of Sakyamuni Buddha . 1 People being subject to 
the conceptions of two extremes c is 5 or e is not ’ (dvayanta- 
patitaya) do not know that Buddha is like a reflection of 
the moon on water neither appearing nor disappearing. In 
this passage there is a clear hint that this Manomaya- 
dharmakaya, existing in the Saha lokadhatu, is the same as 
the Svasambhogakaya of the Siddhi and the Aseeanaka- 
atmabhava or Prakrtyatmabhava of the Prajndpdramitds , 
and it corresponds to the Upanisadic conception of Isvara. 

Dharmakaya 

The three kayas, of which we have so far spoken, belong 
strictly, to the realm of Samvrti, worldly and transcendental, 
and as such they were treated as Rupa- or Nirmana-kava by 
the early Mahayanists, including Nagarjuna. The only real 
kaya of Buddha is the Reality as conceived by the Mahaya- 
nists, and is not different from the things or beings of the 
universe - 2 Though an attempt to define it by the current 
words and expressions is bound to be not only incorrect but 
misleading, the Mahayanic texts tried to give an idea of it 
as far as the language permitted. The Kdrihd and the 
Siddhi call it Svabhavika or Svabhava kaya. It is, accord- 
ing to them, immeasurable and illimitable. It fills all space. 
It is the basis of the Sambhoga- and Nirmana-kayas. It is 
devoid of all marks (ix. mahapurusalaksanas) and is in- 
expressible (nisprapanca). It is possessed of eternal, real and 
unlimited gunas. It has neither citta nor rupa, and again 
it is not different from them. There is one and only one 
Dharmakaya. Buddhas may have their individual Sambko- 
gakayas but they have all one Dharmakaya . 3 It can only 

1 Lanka., pp. 192-3; cf. Dasa ., p. 55. 

2 In a Buddhist inscription of Battambang, a stanza in salutation 
of Buddha brings out this idea. See Le Museon, vol. VII. 

3 Cf, M., p. 508: Nirvana is one for all Buddhas. 
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be realised within oneself and not described, for that would 
be like the attempt of the blind man to describe the sun, 

which he has never seen . 1 e 

It is often questioned whether the conception of Dharma- 
kava can be traced in the PrajnapammUas and the works 
of 'Nagarjuna, and whether the Prapiapammitas and the works 
of Nagarjuna admit of such a reality, or rather preach pure 
and simple negativism ? To put it in another way, was it the 
object of the Prajnaparamiias and Nagarjuna' s works to 
point out only the incongruities of the world and worldly 
knowledge and avoid making any statement about the Reality 
or the truth % 

The Astasahasrika and other Prajnaparamiias, though un- 
relenting in their negation of every possible statement about 
the reality, never assert that Tathata or Sunyata or Dharma- 
kaya in its real sense is also non-existing. The statements 
like c tathatavikara nirvikaravikalpa nirvikaipa 9 (Suchness is 
immutable, unchangeable, beyond percept and distinctions ) 2 
show rather a positive conception of the Reality than a 
purely negative one. In regard to the Dharmakaya also the 
Astasahasrika makes similar statements. It says that he 
who knows that the dharmas, existing in the world or 
preached by the Tathagata, have no more existence than 
things in a dream and, does not enquire whence the Tatha- 
gata comes and where he goes, realises the Tathagata 
through Dharmafca . 3 * * * * * The Ruddhakaya, that people speak 
of, arises through cause and condition like the sound of a 
flute ; it involves really no appearance or disappearance. Those 

1 Masuda, op . cit., p. 59 ; Suzuki, Awakening of Faith , p. 62. 

2 Asta., p. 307 ; ef. the passage : ya ca tathagata tathata ya ca 

sarvadharmatathata ekaivaisa tathata’dvaya’dvaidhlkara’dvayatathata 
na kvaeit tathata na kutaseit tathata na kasyaeit tathata yatah sa 
na kasyaeit tathata tatah sa tathata’dvaya’dvaidhTkaraMvayatathata. 

(That which is Tathagata-tathata and that which is all-things- 

tathata are non-dual, one and the same, Tathata is neither anywhere 

nor arises from anywhere, nor belongs to anything, hence as Tathata 
does not belong to anybody, it is non-dual and one). 

For other passages of similar import, see M. Vr., Ch. ssii . 

% Asia., p. 514; te dharmataya tathagatam prajanati. Cf. M. Vr 

p. 448 : dharmato buddha drastavyah. 
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who run after the form and voice of the Tathagata and 
conceive of his appearance and disappearance are far from the 
Truth. 1 No further statements than this can be made about 
the Reality, for that would be again prapanca . When the 
Asiasahasrika asserts that the Tathagata does not exist, it refers 
to that Tathagata as conceived by one on reading the 
Mahayana ■ texts. Even the Bodhisaffcvas, unless and until 
they reach the tenth bhumi, cannot extricate themselves 
from a conception of the Tatha-gatakaya, however subtle it 
may be (e.g. the Svasambhogakaya). They are still under a 
delusion and it is this delusion that the Prajndpammiias 
endeavour to remove by asserting that there is no Tathagata. 

Nagarjuna by denying the existence of a so-called Tatha- 
gata does nothing more than what the Prajnaparamitas en- 
deavour to establish. His point is that, if bhavasantati 
(series of existence) be admitted then the existence of a 
Tathagata should also be admitted, 2 * * for the Tathagata re- 
presents the ultimate state of this bhavasantati ; it is a state 
attained by a being after a long series of existence. As in 
reality (paramarthatah) there is no bhavasantati, there is 
also no Tathagata — that being who is supposed to have 
become Tathagata after practising mahakaruna and other 
virtues, and thereby attaining omniscience. If the Tatha- 
gata had really existed, he would either be the same as five 
skandhas or different from them, or the skandhas would be 
in him or he in the skandhas, but as he is none of these 
nor any one of these is he, he cannot have any real exist- 
ence. By these and other similar arguments Nagarjuna 
asserts that there is no Tathagata. By such denial he only 
establishes that the Tathagata as the ultimate state of 
bhavasantati does not exist. 

Candrakirti, in support of Nagarjuna 5 s arguments, quotes 
a passage from the Asiasahasrika (p. 479), in which Buddha 
and his dharma are compared to maya or svapna , but at the 
same time he says £{ we do not assert the non-existence 

1 Asia., p. 513. , 

2 M. Vr., p. 4:31 : vidyafca eva bhavasantatis tathagatasadfohavafc ; 

Ibid., p. 432. Na hy ekena janmana £akyam tathagatatvam 

anupraptnm. 
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See also M. Vr., p. 534. 
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SECTION I 

The second fundamental point of difference between the 
doctrines of Hlnayana and Mahayana, mentioned in the 
Saddharma-Pundanka. lies in the conception of Nirvana. 

Hinayanic Nirvana: (i) Liberation from Duhkhata 

The Hlnayanist considers himself afflicted with three kinds of 
misery (duhkha), viz., (a) suffering due to mental and physi- 
cal causes (duhkha-duhkhata), (b) that inhering in caused and 
conditioned existences (< samshdra-dulihhata ) subject as they are 
to origin and destruction, and (c) that due to transformation of 
pleasurable sensations into painful ones e.g. ( viparindma-duh - 
Jchatd) x . He seeks release from these miseries incidental to 
life in any of the three worlds, Kama, Eupa, and Arupa 1 2 
(including the six ordinary forms of existence 3 ) by realising 
the formula of the law of causation (pratltyasamutpada) and 
the four aryasatyas, and the transitoriness (anityata) and 
essencelessness (anatmata) of the things of this world and the 
miseries to which they lead. The PundariJca concedes that 
many of the disciples of Buddha attained Arhatship or Nir- 
vana by perceiving the non-existence of anything corresponding 
to soul (atma) in any of the five categories of mental and 
physical elements (skandhas) 4 . The Hlnayanists admit that 
their Nirvana consists in a liberation from the three kinds of 


1 Sad. P., p. 109; M . Vr„ p. 475; Mvyut. 3 ; Kosa , vi, 3 ; Poussin, Nir- 
vana, p. 174; Bumouf , Lotus etc., p. 68 ; Digha , III, p. 216; Samyutta, IV, 
p. 259, V, p. 56. In the Vibhahga-Atthakaihd (pp. 93-94) seven kinds of 
duhlchas are mentioned: dukkha-dukkham, viparinamad., sahkharad., 
patieehannad., appaticehannad., pariyayad., and nippariyayad. 

2 Sad. P., pp. 100, 117, 132-3, Samadhirdja (B.T.S. ed.), p. 13; Sutra . , 
pp. 94, 128. 

3 Sad.P pp. 135-6; for the six gatis, see Digha , III, p. 264; J.P.T.S . , 

1884, p. 152; Annales du Musee Guimet, V, pp. 514-528; sv. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology. 

* Cf, Patis . M., I, p. 146* 
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tion, and so they reach only Sravaka-bodhi or Pratyeka-bodhi 
and not Samvak-sambodhi, which can only be attained by 
making all dharmas (esistept things and conditions) the basis 
(nimitta) for meditations The Sravakas distinguish between 
a thing with signs (nimitta) and a thing without signs (animitta) 
and try to draw away their minds from all nimittas and apply 
them to the attainment of the animitta which they attain in 
due course. The Mahayanists think that the dual conception 
of things cannot lead to moksa. They do not know of 
anything other than Tathatd (thatness of things) ; so to them 
a nimitta is equally an animitta, and consequently their 
knowledge, derived as it is on the basis of Tathata alone, is free 
from all differentiations or dualism { dvayagrdka-vivarjitam ). 1 2 3 
By the remark that the Hlnayanists distinguish between 
Nimitta and Animitta and consider that a person attains 
An* mitta (=Nibbana) by cogitating on the Animitta-dhatu and 
dis >cia mg his mind from all things with signs, the Sutrd- 
la? ira refers in a general way to the practice of the 
HL^yatists to avoid raga, dosa, moha and such other nimit- 
tas 4 by which a being becomes entangled in worldly things. 
There are in the Nikayas many passages of this import, e.g., in 
j the Digha and Anguttara Nikayas 5 it is said that a person by 
/ inattention to all signs (of allurement) develops such a mental 
| concentration that it may be described as animitta (without 
J sign). But the prevalent meaning of Animitta in Pali works is 
f Nibbana, the goal to be reached through the meditations 


1 Sutra., pp. 169-170. 

2 For the exposition of Dharma-tattva as satatam dvayena rahitam , 
see Ibid., pp. 5S ft 

3 Sutra., p. 169 : Sarvanimittanam amanasikarad animittasya ca dilator 
manasikarad animittam samSpadyante (as done by the Sravakas and not 
by Bodhisattvas). 

4 Mahaniddesa, I, p. 198 : Rup animitta, saddan., gandhan., rasan., 
photthafoban., and dhamman. 

5 Anguttara, III, pp. 292, 397; Digha, II, 100: Yasmim samaye 
fcathagato sabbanimittanam amanasikara ekaccanam vedananam. nirodho 
animittam cetosamadhim upasampajja viharati; Patis. M., I, p. 91: 
Nimittam bhayato s amp ass am an o animitte adhimnttatta pavattam 
ajjhupekkhitva nirodham nibbanam animittam avajjitva samapajjitva 
etc. ; see also Vis . M., p. 672 ; Mahaniddesa , 
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n _ vimokkhas) called sunnata, appamhita and 
(samadhis vimokkka3 kelp the adept to comprehend 

ammitta Th ^ essenceless (anatta), unpleasant 

that the things fanicca) 1 2 The Anguttara Nikayci 

(dukkha) andimperman (amcca) ■ (imparities) by 

hints that a per*® [*** “ fca3 w y le the Mhasalini » states 
dwelling on these thr 1 dead 

a - «- •" “irri 2 — “■« i * 

body hung round his neck, it ne unaeisucu 
khanas (anicca, dukkha and anatta). 


(m) Removal oe KleSavahaha a»» hot ISehavaeasa 

The Lankavatara 4 while explaining the position 

ffinayanists says that by 'its attendant 

l worldly existence) and are trigntenea oy 

miseries from which they seek release; this is ^ 

Lir ignorance of the non-existence of any difference between 
S and The standpoint of the Hlnayamst 

is that the world or things around us are produced out 
the five skandhas or seventy-two elements having real exist 
Ze The constituted things which originate through some 
causes and conditions (pratltyasamutpanna) are in a con- 
stant state of flux and devoid of any sabstme. The 
mental and physical constituents undergo “ nt “ y ^ om 
kal changes and there is no permanent entity apart horn 
them It is by the removal of the notion of the exis en 
TL 5tman "as identical with one of the skandh_as or 
something apart from them that a person attains Nirvana. 


1 These three are called also lakkhanas (properties of worldl y 
Cf. Jat., X, p. 48 ; Buddhanafi ca dhammadesana tilakkhanamutt 
natthi, tesam aniccadukkhamanatta ti . . . 

2 Anguttara , HI, p. 319. 

o A*4i,r* Tt 99 x ... 4: Lahha-t p« 61. 

5 Palis’ K, IX, p. 177 devotes a chapter to the exposition of 
Sunna. The general definition ofiered by it is that the things of 
world are devoid of atta or attaniya. Then it says that the Su 
can be explained in 24 ways, viz., sunnasunnam, santoarasunna , 
viparinamasufinam, etc., up to paramatthasunnam (==Nibbana). The 
*52 sufinas may well be compared to the 18 kinds of the Watas 
of th© Mahayana scriptures. 
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^anayamsts do not admit the real existence of the 

" demenfcs ^“posing a being. They assert that 
the skandhas exist only in imagination ( vikalpa ) or are illu- 
sory conceptions (may a) held by the so-called beings suffer- 
ing from a defective vision due to ignorance. So the Truth, 
according to the Mahayanists, is Sunyata or Dharma-nairat- 
niya. The Pundanka 1 therefore says that he who knows the 
dMrmas as devoid of dtman knows the truth. It is because 
one does not possess this knowledge of the essencelessness of 
dharmas ( Sunyajnana-viMnatvdt ) that one is called a Sravaka. 
The Ka&yapa Parivarta sarcastically compares the Pudgala- 
sunyata of the Sravakas with the hole made by a termite, 
and the Dharmasunyata of the Bodhisattvas with the infinite 
space (akasa ). 2 Of the seven reasons adduced by the Sutra- 
an ara to show why Mahayana should be considered super- 
ior to Hmayana, one is that the knowledge of the Mahaya- 
nists is on a higher level, for it penetrates both Pudgala- 
nairatmya and Dharma-nairatmya . 3 The TrimHka 4 brings 
out very clearly the difference between Pudgala- and 
Dharma-nairatmya. It says that the realisation of the two 
forms of Nairatmya is needed for the removal of the two 
screens (avarana) viz., that of passions (kleki) and that 
hindering true knowledge (jneya). The passions of desire, 
attachment, etc. arise on account of a belief in a self; so 
when one realises the non-existence of self, his egoism is 
destroyed, and as a result his passions are eliminated. The 
realisation of the non-existence of the things of this world 
(dharma-nairatmya) removes the screen over true knowledge. 
The removal of both the screens is needed for the attain. 



mam hbs 


; 


1 The Mahay anists perhaps made capital out of the statements very 
often found in the Hmayana works like 64 Arahattamaggena sabba- 
kilesehi vimuccatiti Palis. M. 9 II, p. 243. 

2 Palis. M., I, pp. 124, 131. 

3 Ibid II, pp. 31, 244: arhattamaggena sabbakilese samvaratphena 
silavisuddhi, avikkepatthena cittavisuddhi, dassanatthena ditthivisu- 

4 Palis . M., p. 104 explains tathattkam thus : Cafctaro dukkhassa 
dukkhattha taths avitatha ananfiatha; dukkhassa pilanattho sankha- 
tattho santapattho viparinamattho . . -Evam dukkhain tathatthena sacoam. 
In this way the other truths are also explained* 
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(mrvcikara) without, however, causing attachment of any kind 
and this is called the attainment of omniscience or Bodhi. 

The Hlnayanisfcs, however, do not admit that they s a e 
oS only the klesavarana and not jneyavarana as stated by 
the Mahayanists. They contend that hy the removal of the 
screen of actions (karmavarana), of the effects of karma 
(vipakavarana) and of afflictions (kilesavarana), 1 the Arhats 
attain full knowledge without any veil (anavarana). They 
completely eradicate from their minds the asavas including 
the avijjSsava. Of the three branches of their spiritual 
culture, viz., sila, samadhi aud panua, the last, according to 
them, brings home to an Arhat the Truth, 3 which is the 
same for Arhats and Buddhas. The function of Parma con- 
sists in destroying Avijja, the veil of ignorance, the source 
of worldly existences, and therefore, of all miseries (dukkha). 
It is Avijja, which (i) causes experience of things which 
ought not to be experienced, e.g., evils through thoughts, 
words and deeds ; (ii) veils things which ought to be known, 
e.g., the merit of observance of good conduct and so forth, 
(iii/ acts as a hindrance to the realisation of the fact that 
the five khandhas are in reality an undifferentiated heap 
(rasattham), and that the perceptions of the organs of 
sense are essenceless and that the truths are the same 
tathattkam ; 4 (iv) drives (javapeti) beings into the various 
forms of existence in the Kama, B>upa, and Arupa worlds 
without cessation; (v) causes one to discriminate between 
things which in the ultimate analysis have no real differ- 
ence and clouds one’s vision from the real nature of the 
khandhas; and (vi) blinds one to the relative nature of the 
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world, a.e. 9 its dependence on causes and conditions (pa tic - 
casamuppana). 1 By the complete removal of this Avijja 
through pahna, a person becomes Arha-t and reaches the 
state which is beyond change, beyond destruction — the 
state of immortality. There can be no state higher than this. 
The Hlnayanists acknowledge that the Buddhas by their 
extraordinary merits accumulated in the past acquire omni- 
science (sabbanhutanana) 2 and many other powers unattain- 
able by Arhats, 3 but they do not admit that the Nibbana 
of Buddha is different from that of an Arhat. The knowl- 
edge (nana) acquired by Arhats and Buddhas is anavarana 
(without any veil) with this difference in the ease of a 
Buddha that his knowledge is detailed and superior in some 
respects to that of the Arhats. 4 


(iv) Transition from Laukika to Lokottara 

It is stated in the Pundarilca that the Hlnayanists con- 
ceive of Nirvana as passing from the worldly (laukiJcadhatu) 
to the transcendental sphere (lokottaradhatu), i.e the Hlna- 
yanic Nirvana is a transcendental state beyond the three 
dhatus free from every kind of affliction and beyond any 
possibility of retrogression to lower stages. The Lahkdvatdra 5 
points out . that ordinary knowledge (laukika j nana) of the 
people of the world has reference to the existence and non- 
existence of things (sad asat paksabhinivista) while the 
transcendental knowledge (lokottarajnana) possessed by the 
Sravakas and Pratvekabuddhas has reference to the parti- 
cular and generic characteristics of things (svasamanyalak- 
sana-patitas ay a bhinivis t a) 6 penetrating through the notion 
of existence and non-existence of things. The distinction 
between laukika and lokottara as drawn in the Pundarilca and 


1 Vis. M., p. 526. 2 Kvit., xxi, 3; i. 2. 

3 For a comparison of the powers (foala) of Arhats and Buddhas, 

see Patis. M. s II, pp, 173 jBE. ■ ■ y!;'- v 

4 Palis. M. y I, pp. 131 ff ; II, pp. 31, 32. The Buddhas possess 
14 nanas, of which eight are common to the Arhats and Buddhas. 

5 Lafika., p. 157. 

6 Kosa, VI, I4c.d. : svalaksana— le caractere propre; samanyala- 
ksana=les earacteres g6neraux. 



1 Vis . M. y p. 493; Patis. M. 9 J, p. 83. 

2 Attha,, pp. 61-2; Patis . M., I, p. 83. The eleven spheres are the 
six Devalokas, Manussaloka, Petaloka, Tiracchanayoni and Niraya. 

3 Vibh. 9 p. 404. 4 Vis. M., p. 475. 

5 These are called RupabrahmaloJca s. By practising the first jhana 
an adept develops a state of mind which is similar to that of the 
denizens of the first three Rupabrahmalokas. Should the adept die 
after perfecting himself in this jhana, it is believed that he will be 
reborn in one of those three lokas, which are therefore called Pathamaj - 
jhanabhumi. Applying the same reason, the second three Rupabrahma- 
lokas are called Dutiyajjhanabhumi, third three Taiiyaj jhanabhumi, the 
tenth and eleventh OatutthajjhJanabhumi, and the remaining five Suddha- 

vasabhumi. 
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Lankdvatara finds support in the Hlnayana scriptures. 
There it is stated that the puthujfanas (non-sotapannas) 
labour under the notion of individual existence in the 
worlds while the arhats are free from such notion, as they 
know that all beings are made of five skandhas devoid of 
an underlying permanent entity and owing their origin to 
causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna), and that the 
common characteristics of beings are anityata, duhkhata and 
anatmata. 

The Paiisambhidamagga , Vibhanga and other works 
speak of four dhatus, viz., Kama, Rupa, Arupa and 
Apariyapanna or Lokuttara. 1 Kamadhatu is the world of 
beings having vatthukama (desire for existence in any of the 
three worlds) and kilesakama (proneness to passion). It 
comprises the eleven spheres of existence from the Avici 
hell to the Paranimmita heaven. 2 In Kamadhatu, the 
beings possess 5 khandhas, 12 ayatanas, 18 dhatus, 32 indri- 
yas, 9 betas, 1 kinds of phassa, vedana, sanna, cetana and 
citta, are conversant with the 3 truths and dependent on 4 
aharas 3 Ewpadhdtu is the world of beings without kama 
(passion), their actions being subtle (sukhuma) 4 in contrast to 
those of kamadhatu whose actions are olarika (gross). It com- 
prises sixteen planes of existence from Brahmaioka to 
Akanittha heaven. 5 In this dhatu, the beings possess 5 
khandhas, 6 ayatanas, 9 dhatus, 14 indriyas, 8 hetus, and 4 
kinds of phassa, vedana, sanna, cetana and citta, are con- 
versant with 3 truths and dependent on 3 aharas. Arupa- 
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dhatu is the world of beings without karna (passion) and 
rupa (material constituents of a body). It contains the 
gods residing in the four spheres from the akasanancayatana 
to nevasanna-nasannayatana. 1 In this dhatu the beings 
possess 4 khandhas, 2 ayatanas, 2 dhatus, 11 indriyas, 8 
hetus, one kind of ' phassa, vedana, sahha, cetana and citfca, 
are conversant with 3 truths and dependent on 3 aharas. 

These three dhatus contain all the beings of the universe 
from the lowest to the highest plane of existence. The aim 
of Hlnayana Buddhism is to reach a plane beyond the three 
dhatus, called the Apariyapanna- or Lokuttara-dhatu (the 
unincluded or transcendental sphere. According to the 
Paiisambhiddmagga 2 it contains those beings who have reached 
the four maggas and have obtained the four maggaphalas or the 
Asahkhata, i.e., Nibbana. The Vibhanga 3 explains that the 
beings of Apariyapannadhatu possess khandhas and ay at anas 
similar to those of Arupadhatu with the difference that the 
former are conversant with two truths (nirodha and magga), 
possess one additional power, viz., anahnatahnassamltindriya 
and 6 hetus. 4 Evidently, the texts have in view those sentient 
beings of the first three dhatus, who come to possess one of 
the stages of sanctification including Arhathood. The texts, 
however, do not explain how a being belonging to the Kama- 
or Bupa-dhatu and possessing one of the stages of sancti- 
fication can be without the rupakkhandha and how one 
possessed of the Asahkhata or Nibbana can continue to 
have the khandhas, dhatus, ay at anas, etc., 5 which are the 
attributes of the members of Apariyapanna- and Arupa- 
dhatu s. Thus we find that the Hinayanists seek release 
from the three laukikadhatus by attaining the lokottara- or 
apariyapanna-dhatu, which includes the Asahkhata- or 
Nibbana-dhatu. 

1 These four are called Arupdbrahmalohas. The adepts, as above, 
by practising the Akasanancayatana and other jhanas rise to the same 
level as the gods of the Akasananta and other ayatanas. 

2 Palis. M., I, p. 84. 3 Vibh., p. 407. 

4 Buddhaghosa points out that in reality one cannot speak of 
; lokuttarani vihnanani. . 

5 Vis. M* 9 p. 545. 



1 Sad . P.» pp. 129, 136-7. 

2 Sutra., p. 119; M. Fr., p. 519: Tatra nirava^esasyavidyaraga* 
dikasya klefiaganasya prahanat sopadhi^esam nirvanam isyat©. 

3 Sad* P., p. 133; see p. 143 : 

sarvadharmah samah sarve samah samasamah sada 
Evam jnatva vijanati nirvanam amrfcam £ivam. 

4 Sutra., p. 94; see p. 48 : samaeittata sarvasattesv atmapara* 
samataya, 

5 Lanka., p. 42: samsara-nirvana-samata ; M. Fr., oh. xxv: na 
nirvanasya samsarat krncid asti vigesanam. For an exposition 

of Samsara and Nirvana as one, see Snznki’s Outlines of Mahayana 

Buddhism, pp. 352-6 ; Y. Sogen’s System etc., pp. 40-1. 

8 Panca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaves 114 f£; S'ata,, pp. 1560 ££. 


Nirvana accob ding to the early Mahayana wores 

The Hlnayanic Nirvana thus according to the Pundanha 1 
is a haven of peace and rest and* is a vimukti (emancipation) 
so far as the klesas 2 (afflictions) are concerned. It further 
says that there may be people who may look upon this form 
of existence as Nirvana and regard the Hlnayanists as right 
in their ways of thinking and practising. In order to 
counteract such a supposition it states that there is one 
and only one Nirvana, not two or three, and that one is 
and can be attained only by a thorough comprehension 
of the sameness of all things (sarvadharma-samaidvabodhat) 3 . 
The conception of Samatd (sameness) has been developed in 
the Suiralankdra , which gives five meanings of same. It 
says that a being after comprehending Dharmasamatd (same- 
ness of things) and realising the non-substantiality of things 
(dharmanairatmya) sees that in the series of existences 
whether of himself or of others, there is no difference as 
regards nairatmya (essencelessness) and duhkha (misery); 
that the desire for the removal of misery from himself as 
well as from others is the same ; that the remedy applicable 
is the same for himself as well as for others; and that the 
knowledge attained by the bodhisattvas is the same as that 
attained by him 4 5 „ The Lanlcdmtdra 5 explains samata (same- 
ness) by saying that it is the sameness of the world {samsara) 
and its cessation (nirvana), i.e., samsara bears to nirvana 
the same relation as waves bear to water. The Pancavimiati 6 * 8 
explains samata by the illustration of AkdSa (space). It 
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says that Akasa has no direction like east or west 3 no 
past, present or future, no increase or decrease, no contami- 
nation or purification, *Tt has no origin, continuity or 
decay. It cannot be a subject of thought. It can neither 
be heard nor seen; it is neither known nor unknown. It 
bas nothing to do with, the Kama, Kupa or Arupa dhatus, 
with attachment or non -attachment, with hatred or non- 
hatred and so forth. It has no concern with the various 
ciiiotpddas (i.e., the development of citta for attainment 
of bodhi), bhumis (stages of spiritual progress), phalas 
(fruits of spiritual sanctification), or any conceptions like 
happiness (sukha), misery ( duhhha ), quietude (Santa), excellence 
(panlia), etc. This is what is called the samata (sameness) 
of Akasa. It is in this light that the things of the world 
are to be seen. What the Pancavim&aii contends for is that, 
from the standpoint of reality, the things seen, heard or 
known by us are. in fact, the outcome of our imagination. 
What we should do is to regard these things as our fancies, 
because they are really the same as Tathata, of which 
nothing can be predicated, just as nothing can be predicated 
of Akasa. 

According to the Pmidanha, the real Nirvana is that 
state in which one sees things without any differentiation or 
dichotomy, and for the description of which all the express- 
ions that can be used by man, relative as they are, are 
inadequate. The Lankdvaidra 1 describes the jhana of Bodhi- 
sattvas as the lohoiiaraiama -jndna (super-transcendental knowl- 
edge), as distinguished from the loicottarajndna of the Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas and laukika-piana of prthagjana 
(common persons). It consists in the realisation of all dharmas 
as mere reflections, having no origin and decay. Hence, 
no question of existence and non-existence can arise in 
regard to this (nirabhasadharmapravicavad anirodhanutpada- 
* darsanat sad asat paksavigatam). 

The Mahayanists, however, concede the point that the 
Arhats can remain at peace in the state called by the 
Hlnayanists Arahathood or Nirvana but, according to them, 


1 Lahha ., p. 157. 
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it is a lower ideal, a selfish end, devoid of love (sneha) 1 2 
and charity. The Pundanka 3 states that the arhats after 
at tain ing (Hinayanic) Nirvana do not, in fact, wish to stay 
there for ever ; it is only a temporary rest (visramo’yam na 
nivrtih) 3 . At this stage, they become capable of realising 
the" nature of the Truth and the powers and privileges 
appertaining to a Buddha, who is indistinguishable from that 
Truth. Then they set themselves to the performance of the 
duties still remaining, and ultimately become Buddhas, i.e. } 
attain Nirvana properly so called. They now realise that 
the three dhatus, from which they have so long struggled 
to extricate themselves, had no existence whatsoever, 4 and 
were merely imaginary superimpositions (parikalpanS). 5 The 
three dhatus that are seen in the ten directions are only 
appearances like a mirage ; hence they cannot have origina- 
tion, destruction or transformation, bondage or freedom, 
light or darkness. As they are non-existent like things in a 
dream or a mirage, any statement about them would be in- 
appropriate. Unless one realises the things of this universe 
in this way, he cannot obtain Nirvana (sarvadharma na 
praptah kutas tasya nirvanam iti). 6 One who has developed 

1 Sutra., pp. 128-7: Nihsnebanam £ravaka-pratyekabuddhanam 
sarvaduhkhopa^ame nirvane pratisthitam manah. 

2 Sad. P., pp. 132-3, 138, 140;' cf. Pahca. (A.SJB. ms.), leaf 70b. 

3 Sad. P. 9 pp. 142, 188. Cf. 5 kinds of Nirvana in the Brahma- 
jala Sutta. Dr. E. J. Thomas in his Life of Buddha , p. 200 refers to 
it thus, “They hold that Nirvana consists in the enjoyment of this 
life in five ways, either in the pleasures of sense or one of the four 
trances 5 ’. 

4 Sad. P., p. 318. 

5 Sutra., p. 94 ; sa traidhatukatmasamskaran abhu taparikalp an a - 
matran pa^yati. 

6 Cf. Das Gupta’s Indian Philosophy , pp. 425, 426, 428 referring to 
Gaudapada’s definition of the Absolute. The close agreement between 
the views of the Sad. P., and Gaudapada’s Mdndukyakarika will be 
evident from the following passages: 

Sad. P., p. 318 : Drstam hi tathagatena traidhatukam yathabhu- 
tam na jay ate na mriyate na eyavate nopapadyate na samsarati na 
parinirvati na bhutam nabhutam na sattvam nasattvam na tatha nanya- 
tha na vitatha navi tatha, Traidhatukam tathagatena drstam yatha 
bala-prthagjana na pa^yanti . . . 
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bodhicitta never thinks himself as existing either in samsara 
or nirvana. Hence, an Arhat aspiring to comprehend the 
ultimate truth should not think of himself as having gone 
beyond Samsara and established himself in Nirvana. Thus 
the Pundanha brings out clearly the difference between the 
Hlnayanic and Mahayanic Nirvana. 

Existence of Soul is dented btjt Nirvana is not 

ANNIHILATION 

Of late, many scholars have tried to elicit from the vari- 
ous passages of the Nikdyas dealing with Nirvana the sense 
which Buddha had in his mind, or at least the sense with 
which the earliest Buddhism started. Most of the earlier 
scholars, who did the pioneering work in the field of 
Buddhism, namely, Childers, Burnouf, Hardy were inclined 
to interpret Nirvana as annihilation or to use the common 
Indian term Ucchedavada , a dogma which was opposed to 
the view of the early Buddhists . 1 Professor La Vallee Poussin 
suggests that this conclusion of the scholars was an inevi- 
table consequence of the denial of soul by the early 
"Buddhists. 2 . ■■ 

The conception of soul and the denial of its existence in 
the early Buddhist literature constitute as complicated a 
problem as the interpretation of Nirvana. As the concep- 
tion of one largely depends on the other, we shall state here 
briefly the position of the early Buddhists as to their con- 
ception of Pudgala (soul). The Theravadins are explicit in 
their statement that the five khandhas, viz., rupa (material 
aggregates), vedana (feeling), sauna (perception), sahkhara 
(impressions) and vinnana (consciousness) are the ultimates, 

Mandukya, ii. 31, 32: Sv&pnamaye yatha drste gandharvanagaram 
yatha, tatha vi&vam idam drstam vedantesu vicaksanaib. Na nirodho 
na cotpattir na baddho na ca sadhakah, na mumuksur na vai mukta 
ity esa paramarthata. 

Mandukya , iv. 68 : Yatha svapnamayo (mayamayo or nirmitako) 
jivo jay ate mriyate 5 pi ca, tatha jiva ami sarve bhavanti na bhavanti ca. 

1 Of. Samyutta , iii, p. 109 : Yamaka harboured the wrong view 
that Buddha taught that a khmasavo bhikkhu kayassa bheda bhijjati 
vinassati na hoti param marana. 

2 Nirvana, pp. vii L 



1 Usually the Pali tests speak of Avijja as ignorance of the four 
ariyasaceas. 

In the Vis. (pp. 198, 525) it is equated to bhavatanhai (desire for 
existence) and in another place (p. 526) it is explained as <e kliandhanam 
rasattham, ayatananam ayatanattham, dhaitunam sunnattham, indriya- 
nam adhipatiyattham, saccanam tathattham aviditam karotl ti pi avijja. 
Paramatthato avijjamanesu itthipurisadlsu javati, vijjamanesu pi khan* 
dhadlsu na javati ti avijja. Api ca eakkhuvinnanadlnam vattharam- 
manam paticcasamuppada-paticcasamupanna ca dhammanam chadanato 
pi avijja. ■ 

. 2 via. M . 9 p. 525. 

3 Vinnana=six forms of perception through the six organs of sense, 
viz., cakkhu, sota, ghana, jivha, kaya and mano. 

4 Viz., pminabhisahkharo apuniiabhisankharo anenjabhisahkharo, 
kayasankharo vacisankharo cittasahkharo. Vibhahga, p. 135. 

5 For a full explanation of Avijja, see Vis . M p. 526. 

6 Vis. M. 9 p. 569 : Upadana is of four kinds : kamupadanam, ditthu- 
pa c 9 sllabbatupa 0 , and attavadupa 0 . 

? Dk S. 1217; VM.,p. 375. 


to which, the composition of the world can be reduced. The 
mass (khandha or sangaha) of material aggregates, feeling, 
etc., would have remained in thei£ original state dissociated 
from each other if avijja (ignorance) had not stepped in and 
constituted (sahkhata) out of them a being (satta) with the 
sense of * 1 9 , When and how this avijja of the truth — that 
the five khandhas remain ever dissociated 1 from each other 
and do not form an individual — came into existence and 
brought endless miseries has not been told by any teacher 
not even by Buddha (purima koti na pannayati avijjaya). 2 
Evidently, the five khandhas alone constitute a being and 
there is nothing as the sixth, which can be regarded as Atta 
or soul. But still one cannot deny the fact that of the five 
khandhas vimiana 3 (perception) is the most active constituent 
and is mainly instrumental in the formation of a being (nama- 
rupa). It is produced from Sankhara, 4 which again issue 
out of avijja. 5 According to Buddhaghosa, the belief in a self 
arises with the ninth link (viz., upadana) 6 of the chain of 
causation. Hence, on upadana hinge the origin and cessation 
of worldly existence. The belief in a self (ahahkara) is nothing 
but the false notion of the undisciplined men of the wo id 7 
that one of the five khandhas is soul (atta). It corresponds 
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to the false notion of Ahahkara as conceived by the teachers 
of the Samkhya and Vedanta. The Buddhist conception of self 
(atta) is therefore as much imaginary as the notion of 
ahahkara in the Brahmanic systems of philosophy. 

Vasubandhu’s appendix to the eighth chapter of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa 1 and the first section of the Kathavatthu throw 
a flood of light upon the early Buddhist theory of soul. In 
fact, in the Nikayas the existence of soul is not categoric* 
ally denied in answer to direct questions on that point . 2 
What the early Buddhists held was that there is no such 
thing as soul in the sense which had come to be widely 
accepted previous to the advent of Buddhism, viz., as a 
persisting, unchangeable entity. “In Buddhism 55 , says Mr. 
Shwe Zan Aung, ctf there is no actor apart from action, no 
percipient apart from perception. In other words there is 
no conscious subject behind consciousness. . . Subject, in 
Buddhism, is not the self-same permanent conscious object 
but merely a transitory state of consciousness 55 . 3 This con- 
ception is identical with Bergson’s conception of mind or soul, 
spirit or ego. Mind or soul, according to Bergson, is not 
“some sort of permanent substantial reality on which the 
various states of consciousness are beaded as on a string. . . . 
The states of consciousness are each of them the entire 
mind in one of the phases of its continuous movement... 
They are not parts or fragments of the mind, members in 
an endless series which, for no reason, we choose to regard 
as a unity and call by a single name 55 . 4 In Buddhism, the 

1 Stcherbatsky, Soul Theory of the Buddhists (published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg) ; La Vallee Poussin, Fr. translation 
of the KoSa, eh. ix. 

2 E.g Digha, I, pp. 185 fi; Stcherbatsky, Soul Theory of the 
Buddhists , (p. 846) shows that Buddha would have said « tam jxvam tam 
sariram 5 if the questioner had not meant by Jwa a soul <c as a real living 
unit, controlling our actions from within ”. As an answer in the positive 
or negative about such a soul would be like the discussion about the hard*, 
ness or softness of the hair of a tortoise, Buddha had to be silent on the 

■ point (avy akata). 

3 Comp . of Phil., pp. 7, 8. 

4 Philosophies , Ancient and Modern, Bergson by J. Solomon (Cons- 

table and Co., 1911), p. 36. 
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conception of son! as a permanent entity is not only wrong 
bnt works as an obstacle to the comprehension of the un- 
reality and transitoriness of things of this world. When 
Buddhism arose, the term atman had become so very com- 
mon, and so much associated with the attributes ascrib- 
ed to it by the teachers of the early Upanisads 'that the 
Buddhists had no other alternative than to deny its" exist- 
ence as far as possible in order to wipe out from the minds 
of the people all the deep-rooted ideas. Besides, Buddhism 
started with the premises that everything whatsoever except 
Nirvana is unreal ; 1 so there could not be any real soul. 
But it could not do away with the word atman, for the 
Buddhist texts tell us that the early expositors could not 
help using the current expressions in propounding their 

doctrines. They wanted to impress on the minds of the 

people that there is a continuity of the skandhas kept up 
by action (karma) but there is no persisting, unchangeable 
and indestructible entity to keep up that continuity. Professor 
Stcherbatsky puts it thus: “A personality (pudgala), in 
which other systems imagine the presence of a permanent 
spiritual principle, a soul (atman), is in reality a bundle of 
elements or forces (samskarasamuha) and a stream of 
thought (santana). It contains nothing permanent or sub- 
stantial, it is anatma ”. 2 This definition of soul struck at 
the root of the supposition of any permanent entity and 

served fully the purpose of Buddhism, viz., to show that 

there is nothing in the world to which one can cling as real 
and permanent and so he must develop a state of mind in 
which he must drift to the ultimate, real state called Nir- 
vana-, without having anything to cling to in the inter- 
mediate process. 

Four lines of Interpretation in the Nikayas 

Scholars who took the passages in the Buddhist literature 
on the denial of soul too literally, without considering the 

1 The nature of unreality varies with the two forms of Buddhism, 
HInayana and Mahayana ; for a discussion of this, see infra. 

2 Con. of N. f p. 8. 
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jNikayas, a mosaic of materials of different times and 

PLACES 

It should be observed that all those scholars, who arrived 
at these conclusions, cited passages from the texts of the 
Nikavas in support of their findings, and that the views 
taken by them in most cases followed naturally from those 
passages. In these circumstances, we have to admit that 


1 Of. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism , p. 351 quoting th© 
1? imalakirtisutra i te Non-activity and. eternal annihilation were cherished 
by Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 

2 See La Valine Poussin, Nirvana , pp. 9, 87 ff. ; also JEJ.B.E., II, p. 377 
and his Way to Nirvana , p. 134 ; Beal, Catena etc., p. 172. 

According to Colebrooke, Nirvana=profound calm ; 

,, „ Hardy, Burnouf, Childers, Nirvana == extinction ; 

,, „ Max Muller, Nirvana=rest ; 

„ „ Oldenberg, Nirvana =supre me happiness. 
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the Nikayas as a whole do not present a coherent system 
of philosophy and doctrine, but the question is whether, in 
view of the fact that the Nikayas took centuries to grow 
and attain a definite shape, we are entitled to expect from 
them a coherent system. The Nikayas are, in fact, a 
mosaic made up of materials of various times and places, 
wide apart from each other; hence, it would not be reason- 
able to expect from them a coherent interpretation of Nir- 
vana. The ancient teachers, too, were puzzled in regard to 
the correct interpretation of Nirvana, but they never 

attempted to discover a consistency in the passages of the 
Nikayas as a whole. It will be seen from the discussions 
preserved in the KathavaUTm and the AbJiidharmahoia that 
these disputants cited a set of passages in support of their 
contentions, and not any particular Nikaya or Sutra, To 
these ancient disputants each saying was independent, and 
carried the weight which a number of sayings would do. It 
is, however, striking that the disputants never questioned 
the authenticity of the passages cited by their opponents. 
This shows that a disputant only preferred one set of 

passages to another and built his theories on that set. The 
Nikayas evidently are only a collection of these various 
passages put in a uniform setting and given the garb of the 
sutras. Attempts, of course, are now being made to sift 
these sutras and find out the various strata, but it is doubt- 
ful how far the efforts will be fruitful in the absence of 
new evidences. It may be contended that a Pitaka is a 
collection of texts made by a particular school of Buddhist 
thought, and that consistency should be apparent or discover- 
able in the passages of that Pitaka. The contention seems 
reasonable, but the facts are against it. Professor Poussin 

has discovered in the Nikayas many passages cited by the 

Sarvastivadins in the Koia in support of their contentions, 
while Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. Aung have identified many 
of the citations of the opponents of the Theravadins in the 
Pali Pitaka, the collection of the Theravadins. This fact 
indicates that the collection of Pali sutras was not made 
with any sectarian motive and that the compilers of the 
Pali Tripitaka included in it all the sayings that they could 



find out, excepting, very probably, some which went direct- 
ly against their creeds and dogmas , 1 and for the rejection of 
which they took the pie? of unauthenticity. It is now 
fairly well known that each Nikaya developed by itself 
under the special attention of a group of reciters called 
Bhanalcas who confined themselves exclusively to the preser- 
vation of that particular collection . 2 Buddhaghosa, although 
an orthodox adherent of the Thera va da school, had to 
acknowledge that even these bhanakas differed among them- 
selves regarding the use and sense of certain technical ex- 
pressions . 3 Thus, we see, that even the orthodox supporters 
of the Pali Tripitakas believed that the Nikayas did not 
agree in all their interpretations. We should also bear in 
mind the significant remark found in the Kosa 4 that many 
sutras were lost, that many of the sjltras underwent slight 
changes, and that new ideas and expositions were woven 
around them in such a way that the accretions-conveyed a 
sense different from that of the kernel around which they 
were set . 5 


Nirvana, the inconceivable state, the infinite consciousness 

On account of this admixture of materials, it is possible 
to make a selection of passages of the Pali Nikayas in such a 
way as to substantiate any one of the four interpretations of 
Nirvana to which we have referred. The passages which give 
the impression that Nirvana is annihilation, if read in the light 
of other passages, which interpret Nirvana as an inconceivable 
existence, may convey a sense different from annihilation. 

1 A hint to this effect is seen in the Dlpavamsa , ch* iv. 

2 Sum. Vil p. 15. 

3 Vis. M., p. 95 : Majjhima-bhanaka Revatthera; p. 275 : idam tava 
DIghabhanaka-Samyuttabhanakanam mat am. Majjhimabhanaka pana 
etc. See also pp. 288, 431. 

4 Ko$a, ii. 55, p. 278 fn. sutrani ca bahuny antarhitanl mulasahgiti- 
bhramsat. 

5 Of. Prof. Poussin’s remark in his Nirvana, p. 9 : La vieille tradi- 
tion scripturaire (Petit V6hicu3e), codifiee, renouvelee, amplifies par les 
^coles, est mal dat^e, en partie tardive, point toujours claire, contradic- 
toire sinon dans ses dogmes du moms dans ses tendences See also p. 
133. 
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Prof. Keith has, for instance, shown that the simile of the 
extinction of the flame, which is one of the many important 
similes relied on by scholars favouring the view of annihilation, 
has been worked out in the Aggivacchagotta sutta to show 
that it is not extinction but disappearance in the “deep, 
unmeasurable, difficult to fathom” state of existence 1 2 3 * . 
Buddhaghosa has drawn attention to one or two passages in 
the Digha 2 and Majjhima z Nikayas which present us with 
quite a new interpretation of Nibbana. The passage runs 
thus: 

Vinnanam. anidassanam anantam sabbato pabham. 

Ettha apo ca pathavl tejo vayo na gadhati, 

Ettha dlghan ca rassan ca anum thulam subhasubham, 
Ettha naman ca rupan ea asesam uparujjhati, 
Vinnanassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhatiti h 

On a certain occasion a bhikkhu was advised by Buddha 
to put his question thus : — Cfi What is that place where (distinc- 
tions like) water and earth, fire and air have no footing, where 
long and short, fine and coarse, good and bad, or name and 
form cease absolutely ? ” instead of asking cc Where do the four 
elements earth, water, fire and air disappear absolutely ? 
(The answer quoted above was given to it.) “It is vinnana 
(consciousness), which is signless, infinite 5 , radiant on all sides 

1 Keith, B. Phil., pp. 65-8 : “ The comparison is indeed significant, 
for there is no doubt that the Indian idea of the extinction of fire was 
not that which occurs to us of utter annihilation, but rather that the 
flame returns to the primitive, pure, invisible state of fire, in which it 
existed prior to its manifestation in the form of visible fire”. 

2 Digha , I, p. 223 ; Sum. Vil . in the I. H. Q. s II, i. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 329 ; Papancasudani, I, p. 413. 

£ CL the Majjhima Nikaya (I, p. 329) passage : Vinnanam anidassa- 
nam anantam sabbato pabham, tarn pathaviya pathavittena ananubhu- 
fcam, apassa apattena anannbhutam, etc. The Papahcasudani (I, p. 413) 
comments on it as follows : — Padadvayena (i.e., vinnanam anidassanam) 
pi nlbbanam eva vuttam. Anantan ti tayidam uppada-vaya-antarhi- 
tatta anantam nama ....Sabbato pabhan ti sabbato pabhasampannam. 
Nibbanato hi anno dhamrao sappabhataro va jotimattaro va parisud- 
dhataro va pandarataro va n’atthi, etc. 

5 Buddhaghosa says that it is infinite (ananta) because it has no 
origin, no decay, no duration (sthiti) and no change. 
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(sabbato pabham ) 1 where all the distinctions mentioned above 
cease, and where the (constituted) vinnana. after cessation, 
disappears Bnddhaghosan in commenting npon this passage 
says that the first vinnana is another name for Nibbana 2 
while the second vinnana is one of the five khandhas. His 
interpretation, it seems, is based npon a few Nikaya passages. 
In the Samyutta Nikaya 3 , Buddha referring to the parinibbana 
of Vakkali bkikkhu said that the wicked Mara was searching 
for the vinnana (consciousness) 4 of Vakkali, who had been 
just dead, and predicted that Mara’s attempt would not be 
successful because Vakkali had passed away (parinibbuto) 
with vinnana which cannot be localised ( apatiithita ). The 
sense of apatittMta-vinnana is given elsewhere in the Sarny utta 
Nikaya 5 , where it is explained as consciousness which requires 

1 J. cTAlwis’ suggestion of ‘pabham’ for 4 paham’ has been preferred 
here. For a note on this, see Sacred Boohs of the Buddhists , II, p. 283n. 
Buddhaghosa, it seems, preferred the word “ Papam ” (from Sanskrit 
Prapa=a shed on the roadside for providing passengers with water, 
Aufrecht, Abhi. Batnamdld , p. 283) to “ Pabham 55 more for maintaining 
the analogy between Nibbana and sea just mentioned before this 
passage. He says that just as in a great sea no landing-place is provided 
for seafarers, so also in Nibbana there is no particular name corresponding 
to the 38 kammatthanas (bases for meditation), through which a monk 
aims at Nibbana, i.e., through whatever kammatthanas (compared here to 
landing-places) one may reach Nibbana, there is nothing to distinguish 
it in Nibbana. See also ante , p. 148, n. 4. 

For Prof. JO. Franke’s notes, see his Digha Nikaya (Quellen der 
Religions Gesehiehte), Leipzig, p. 166n. 

2 Sum. Vil. (I. H. Q., II, i), p. 33 : Tatfcha virmatabban ti vinnanam; 
nibbanass’ etam namam. With regard to the second ‘vinnana’ Buddha- 
ghosa says “ Tatfcha vinhanan ti carimaka- vinnanam pi abhisahkhara- 
vihhanan ti” (Of. Vis. M ., p. 689). He holds that the vinnana, the 
last consciousness of an arhat, is abhisahkhara (constituted) and that 
it ceases like the flame of a lamp to pass into a state of indistinguishabi- 
lity (apannakabhava). Cf. Keith, B. Phil. 9 pp. 47, 48 where Prof. Keith 
points out that Prof. Franke’s attempt to prove that there is much 
of negativism in early Buddhism favours the view that Nibbana of early 
Buddhism was more idealistic than negativistic. See also O. Franke’s 
notes on Nibbana in the 2. D. M. G Ixxx, pp. 475-481. 

3 Samyutta , III, p. 124; Dhp. A., I, p. 432: appatitthitena ca 
vinnanena Godhiko Kulaputto parinibbuto. 

4 i.e. t Patisandhi vinnana, see Vbh. A pp. 161, 192f. ; Dhp. A 

I, p. 432. 5 Samyutta, II, p. 65 ; III, pp. 53-61. 
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no support (patifctha or arammana) for its origin \ It arises only 
when the attachment (raga) to rupa (material elements of the 
body), and the other four khandhas is removed. It is 
unconstituted, devoid of growth and independent of any cause 
and condition and hence free. Being free it is steady ; being 
steady it is happy; being happy it is without any fear of 
change for the worse ; being fearless it attains parinibbana. 

In commenting on this passage Buddhaghosa further 
says that an arhat never has any mannana (thought-con- 
struction ) 1 in regard to the four elements or Nibbana or 
anything whatsoever, which a puthujjana or a khinasava 2 
(but not yet an arhat) has. Buddhaghosa thus tries to show 
that Nibbana is inexpressible, infinite and that any attempt 
to establish a relation between it and a being is a delusion 
of the mind. He is also constrained to say that such a 
description of Nibbana had to be given as a set-off to the 
arguments of Brahma , 3 hinting thereby that even such 
statements are not permissible as Nibbana is inexpressible. 
From such interpretations of the Nikaya passages as well 
as from his exposition of Nibbana in the Visuddhimagga , 
treated later on , 4 it will be apparent that he, far from 
supporting nihilism, held that Nibbana is a transcendental, 
indescribable state. In fact, there was hardly any school 
of Buddhism, which favoured the view of annihilation, and 
so it seems that the opinions of scholars who supported 
annihilation do not rest on very sure foundations. Prof. La 
Vallee Poussin has criticised in detail the views of these 
scholars. He has given the gist of their views, showing the 
weak points in them along with his learned dissertation on 

1 The Nikaya passages referred to here ( Majjhima , I, p. 4) were not 
in harmony with Prof. Steherbatsky’s theory and so they did not appeal 
to him. See his remarks in Con. of jV., p. 42n. The “manhana” 
of Buddhaghosa reminds us of one of the passages of the Prajna - 
paramitas. in which they assert that all dharmas are like dreams and 
that Bodhisattvas fi svapnam api na many ante, svapnena na many ante, 
etc. ; see, e.g., Panca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaves 225, 399b : samsaram samsarato 
na vikalpayati, nirvanam nirvanato na vikalpayati and so forth. 

2 For distinction between an Arhat and a Khinasava, see Papanca - 
Sudani , X, p. 42. 

3 Papanea8udanl t II, p. 413. 4 See infra* 
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the interpretation of Nirvana (lOtudes sur 1 ’histoire de 
religions, 1925). As in his work he has reviewed most 
of the writings of his predecessors on Nirvana, we need not 
deal with them again. For the present purpose, it is 
sufficient to state his opinion and those of Profs. Berriedale 
Keith and Stcherbatsky, the three latest exponents of the 
subject. 

Prof. La Vallee Poussin on Nirvana 

Prof. La Vallee Poussin starts with the statement 
that it is possible to distinguish Buddhism on the one hand 
as popular and devotional, and on the other as clerical and 
mystic. 1 The former is meant for the laity and the latter 
for the monks. The popular and devotional form of Buddh- 
ism holds out the prospect of paradise to the laity. It is 
only a means to an end, for the layman in one of his later 
lives is to become a monk and take to the clerical and 
mystic side of Buddhism and ultimately attain Nirvana. 
Prof. Poussin then proceeds to define Nirvana. He says 
that Nirvana is undoubtedly the highest happiness, putting 
a stop to duhkha and transmigration. It implies the absence 
of merit as well as of demerit. It requires a purely ascetic 
discipline to bring the desires or passions to an end. 2 The 
monks unlike the laity do not seek paradise, for even the 
life in paradise ends with the exhaustion of one’s good 
karma. 3 They therefore seek a state which affords eternal 
(dhruva) beatitude (sukha). 4 The very common appella- 
tion to denote this state is Amatapadam (immortality), which 
Prof. Poussin considers to be a very old and characteristic 
expression used to describe Nirvana. He thinks that the 
notion of deliverance has been made precise in the early 


1 Nirvana , pp. 1,7, 8. Cf. Karma and Jnana of Brahmanie philo- 
sophy ; the former leads to svarga (heaven) while the latter to moksa 
(emancipation ). 

2 Nirvana, p. 4. 

3 Cf. Ghandogya, 8, 1, 6; Tad yatheha karmajito lokah ksfyate, 
evam evamutra puny a j it o lokah ksiyate (just as the things produced 
by efforts of people are exhausted by their use, so also heavenly 
lives, etc., earned by sacrifices, merits, etc., are exhausted by their use). 

4 Nirvana, pp. 48, 60. 
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Buddhist literature. It is an abode, supreme and definite, 
but yet this notion has not been coloured by any positive 
philosophic doctrine or by speculation upon God, soul, or 
being in itself , 1 He, as also Dr. E. J. Thomas 2 , refers to the 
fact that the early Buddhists did not speculate about such 
Upanisadie doctrine as the Parabrahman which was developed 
by the Vedantists long after Buddhism. They knew only 
of the highest heaven called Brahmaloka. Dr. Thomas 
remarks in connection with the Brdhmajdla Suita that “ among 
all these views there is no expressed contradiction or even 
recognition of the Vedantic theory of Atman or Brahman 
the one ultimate reality” 3 . Prof. Poussin also points out 
that it is not correct to hold that Buddhism originated 
purely in opposition to Brahmanic theories. He says that 
there is nothing which permits us to affirm that Nirvana 
was conceived in opposition to any Brahmanic theory. 
Nirvana, Immortality, or Deliverance appears to he a 
rudimentary idea free from all metaphysical speculations. 
It is connected more with myths than with metaphysics. 
Nirvana is an invisible abode where the saint disappears, 
often in the middle of a flame, or in a kind of apotheosis . 4 
short, the Hlnayana Buddhism from the time of the 
to Buddhaghosa emanated, so to say, from the 
Yoga almost without any mixture. The Immortal State, the 
Inexpressible is what a saint aims at, because it is the 
deliverance from birth and death. It is, however, not 
possible to establish any relation, philosophical or ontological, 
between the Immortal and the world of beings who trans- 
migrate. Immortality is the name given to Nirvana; in 
other words, perfect happiness, extinction, detachment are 
terms which are devoid of doctrinal complexities, and which, 
in fact, appear to signify merely the extinction of the fire 
of desire, or, to put it in another way, constitute the road 
the Immortal State, or the Immortal State itself . 6 It is 
obvious that Prof. Poussin wants to contradict the long- 
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advocated view that Nirvana is annihilation. He cites 
several passages to show that the self -originating fire in 
which a saint consumed himself, as also the saint himself, was 
not annihilated . 1 While summarising his views, he gives the 
following different uses of the term Nirvana : 

(i) The Nirvana, the Absolute, the Uncaused which 
is by itself the Destruction of passion, of duhkha. 

(ii) The complete possession of Nirvana, which reduces 
all passions and all new existences to the quality of 
anutpattika (not being capable of reproducing) ; in other 
words, that which constitutes the saintship, the deliverance 
from thought (or conceptions), the Sopczdhi&esa Nirvana 
(Nirvana with corporal residue). 

(iii) The consciousness of the possession of Nirvana, 
consciousness obtained in ecstasy which is beatitude, and 
which is the best form of Nirvana in the world, and 
properly speaking, the only Nirvana. 

(iv) The possession of the Samadhi of the cessation 
of ideas and sensations (samjndvedayitanirodha), a possession 
obtainable by saints, perfect or imperfect, a samadhi which 
appears like entering into Nirvana, and of which one becomes 
conscious through the body only, since the thought is then 
stopped. 

(v) The entering into Nirvana at the last moment of 
thought, the end of duhkha, the entering into Anupadhiiesa 
Nirvana (Nirvana without any corporal residue). 

(vi) The possession of Nirvana relating to such and such 
a passion which carries with it the quality of not being able 
to reproduce itself for such passion and such future exist- 
ences; an incomplete sanctity which one enjoys in ecstasy . 2 

Prof. Poussin has endeavoured to show that the Nir- 
vana of the early Buddhists is not annihilation; it is a 
state which may well bear comparison with the paradise of 
the laity but it is free from the implication of a life in 
paradise, i.e., unlike; the life in a paradise, it is eternal 
(dhruva), it is beatitude, but without any sensation even of 


1 Nirvana , p 58. 


2 Ibid., pp. 83-4. 
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bliss . 1 It is beyond merit and demerit, a quiescent state 
which is obtainable in this life by saints when they establish 
themselves in the samadhi of safgjnaveditanirodha (cessation 
of ideas and sensations). In this state as the thought is 
completely stopped, the saint feels only by his body the 
supreme bliss. He however warns us not to identify the 
supreme state of bliss with the Vedantic Parabrahman, for 
the Buddhists had not yet arrived at that conception. His 
reason for holding this opinion is, chiefly, that the early 
Buddhists were not interested, to any appreciable extent, in 
metaphysical speculations, but were rather busy with myths. 
Hence, their conception of Nirvana was not of a metaphy- 
sical nature but just the utmost possible extension of the 
conception of paradise. 


Prof. Stcherbatsky on Nirvana 

Prof. Stcherbatsky protests strongly against the view of 
Prof. Poussin that Nirvana is a sort of ultimate conceivable 
existence — a view suggested by the expression Amatapadam , 2 
often used to describe Nirvana, and by the descriptions of 
the same found in the Milindapanha and the Nikdyas . 
Prof. Stcherbatsky does not examine the various passages of 
the Pitakas and other works, which influenced Prof. Poussin’s 
conclusions. It would appear from the Conception of Nir - 


1 Cf. Dhammasangani , 1389, 1579 ff. : Nibbana is not to be taken as 

accompanied by plti (delight), sukha (happiness), or upekkha (equanim- 
ity). In the IV, p. 347, Prof. Poussin says, Nirvana from the 

beginning is perfect happiness, the summum bonum , much better than 
any paradise, not a paradise (of course) without any conceivable relations 
with any form of existence. The canonic literature states clearly that 
the happiness of Nirvana, end of suffering, is blissful because it is not 
vedita ”, 

2 In this connection we may mention that Amatapadam does not 
always necessarily mean <( heavenly state”. The word * mrtyu J (Pali 
maccu), in the lines of the Taitt. Upa. 2. I. I : Brahmavidapnoti par am, 
na punar mrtyave, and Oku. Upa. 7. 26. 2 : Tad ekam paiyati na pasyo 
mrtyum pa^yati, is explained by the commentators as neither heavenly 
existence nor eternal death but as pramada (negligence, error) and moha 
(delusion). This comment is supported by the Dhammapada line: 
Pamado maccuno padam. See P. T . S. Diet „ sv. Maccu. 



mna as well as from his earlier work the Central Conception of 
Buddhism .that Prof. Stcherbatsky bases his findings purely on 
the study of the Abhidharmahosa of Vasubandhu, and ignores 
the fact that the Ko&a does not present us with the original 
doctrines which the Pitakas are supposed to preserve. He 
also does not attach importance to the fact that the Thera- 
vadins and Sarvastivadins do not agree as to the nature of 
disintegration of constituted elements (samskrtavastus), 
which is clearly hinted at in the discussion in the Kathd- 
vatthu 1 on the theory of the Sarvastivadins that “ all exists 
In his treatment of the discussion of this topic, however, he 
refers to the fact that the Vibhajyavadins (=Theravadins) 
did not always agree with the Sarvastivadins. 

In view of the fact mentioned above, it is doubtful how 
far Prof. Stcherbatsky was right in attributing to Buddha 
the views found in the KoSa that sc (i) Buddha was led to a 
denial of every permanent principle, (ii) that the originality 
of Buddha’s position consisted in denying substantiality 
altogether, and (iii) that forsaking the Monism of the 
Upanisads and the Dualism of the Samkhya, he established 
a system of the most radical pluralism 1 2 3 \ 3 These might have 
been the views of the later Vaibhasikas but were certainly 
not those of the early Buddhists, not to speak of Buddha 
himself. Many passages can be, and have been, cited from 
the Pitakas 4 to show that Nirvana is a reality, that it is 
unspeakable and possesses the sign of peacefulness, the taste 
of immortality, that it offers consolation, that it is un- 
born, uncreated, and indestructible. In the face of the 
glowing descriptions that are to be found of the state of 
Nirvana, in early post-canonical works , 5 it is difficult to 
agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky that Nirvana is nothing but 

1 Kvu.,1. 6, pp. 115 f. 

2 Central Conception op Buddhism, pp. 43, 76 ff . ; Keith’s B. Phil,, 
p. 168 ,* Con. of N., pp. 3, 27 ; for bibliography on the topie “ Ail exists ” 
see Kosa, v. 24, pp. 49, 50 fn. 

3 Con. of N. 9 p. 3. 

4 See besides Prof. Poussin’s Nirvana , Heller’s Die buddhistische 
Versenkung , Munchen, pp. 36-42 ; P. T. S. Diet. sv. Nibbana. 

5 e.g., Thera- and Theri-gdthd ; Milindapahha. 
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or, in other words, to attain Nirvana or eternal death. 
Hence, according to Prof. Steherbatsky, Uccheda or annihil- 
ation takes place not after -one life but a series of lives. 

Nirvana as viewed by Prof. Keith 

Prof. Keith on the basis of the Nikaya passages where 
there is an emphatic assertion of the existence of Nirvana 
as something unfathomable, unborn, uncreated, unconstituted, 
and so forth,— a description echoed in the works of Nagar- 
juna, and also on the strength of the discussions in the 
Buddhistic literature on the existence of the Tathagata 
during his life-time or after his decease, thinks that the 
Madhyamaka view can be traced in the Nikayas, and that 
there are “positive assurances of the reality of something 
over and above the empirical world”. 1 He says further 
that c the great sermon at Benares on the characteristic 
of that which is not self does not deny in express terms 
that there may exist another realm of existence which is 
exempt from empirical determination, and which therefore 
must be regarded as absolutely real ”. 2 Though Prof. Keith 
thinks that the view of a section of the early disciples 
about the “ existence of an absolute reality admits of 
serious support ” and that passages or expressions can be 
traced in the Nikayas having the colour or flavour of the 
Brahmanic Upanisads or the MaMbhdrata , he puts forward 
the proviso that on the basis of these coincidences it would 
not be proper to say that the Buddhist Nirvana is €c essentially 
the absolute parallel with the Brahman”, for the Buddhists 
“like every new belief were largely compelled to put their 
wine in old bottles”. 3 He also does not ignore the fact 
that there are ample evidences in the Nikayas to show that 
“Buddha was a genuine agnostic ”, 4 though he himself is not 
much in favour of the view. In short. Prof. Keith is of 
opinion that the Nikayas do not teach annihilation, or eternal 
death. He finds in Nirvana only a negative aspect of the 
Absolute or the Void and would not recognize it to be the 
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same as Brahman of the Upanisads or the Vedantists. Prof. 
Poussin also would subscribe to this view if it be taken 
as the ' Mahayanic conception of- Nirvana, for, according to 
him, the Hlnayanic Nirvana is something definite and real, 
a tangible reality. Prof. Stcherbatsky rises above all hesita- 
tions and asserts that the Hlnayanic Nirvana is eternal 
death, while the Mahayanic Nirvana is eternal life, and 
that the latter is the same as the Monism or Advaita 
Brahman of the Vedantists . 1 Though he may be partial to 
Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna, he cannot be justified in 
ignoring or explaining away the passages of the Nikaiyas 
which interpret Nirvana differently from Vasubandhu. The 
opinion of Prof. Poussin that “ there is a great deal of 
Madhyamika philosophy in the Pali canon ”, 2 and the 
reference of Prof. Keith to passages or suttas of the Nikayas 
indicative of the reasonableness of holding such an opinion * 
appear startling to Prof. Stcherbatsky, and against them he 
holds without mentioning any authority or citing any pas- 
sage, that “it is quite impossible to maintain that Hlnayana 
is an advaita system ” 3 and that it is going too far to see 
a “full-fledged Prajnaparamita ” in the Majjhima Nikaya , 

Now that we have stated the views of the latest exponents 
of the Buddhist conception of Nirvana, we shall proceed to 
examine some of them in the light of evidences yielded by the 
Pali works. 

IS SAMJNAVEDAYITANmODHA A FORETASTE OF NlRVANA ? 

It is,* however, striking that both Profs. Stcherbatsky 
and Poussin have tried to form an idea of Nirvana on the 
basis of the quiescent state attained by a yogin at the 
highest altitude of his meditation. Both agree that it is 
this quiescence which is aimed at by all saints, including the 
arhats. To Prof. Stcherbatsky, Nirvana was the highest form 

1 Dr. F. Otto Schrader in his article on Nirvana in the J.P.T.S* 
(1904-5) favours the metaphysical conception of the Absolute as the 
real interpretation of Nirvana of the early Buddhists. 

2 KR.E., sv. Nirvana. Prof. Poussin has also traced Vijhanavada 
ideas in the Angvttara ; see his Nirvana, p. 65. 

3 Con. oj N., p. 42 fn. 
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of quiescence Imaginabie and hence it is a "condition where 
there is no vestige of consciousness — an absolute annihilation 
of life, 1 while to Prof. Poqssin it is a condition where the 
mind (ciita) does not function, but the body is pervaded by 
an extremely pleasant feeling ; the mind, being inactive, 
does not enjoy the pleasure. 

' Prof. Poussin formed his impression mainly from the 
utterances of perfected saints in the TJdana and the Thera - 
and Theri-gdthd . His conception of Hlnayanie Nirvana 
appears to . my mind to be the magnified form of the 
pleasant sensation felt by saints in the second and third 
trances. The Nikdyas often speak of the pleasant sensation 
in the second and third trance as similar to that of a 
person when his body is besmeared with fine powder by an 
expert bath attendant; but they do not speak about the 
sensation felt by a saint while in Nirvana. Prof. Poussin is 
justified in regarding the highest meditation of Samjnavedita- 
(or vedayita-) nirodha as a foretaste of Nirvana in this 
world, but his view that the body of the saint is pervaded 
by blissful sensation is unwarranted. 2 3 The Pali texts are 
quite clear about their definition of this highest meditation. 
In the M ahdparinibbdna 8utta z Buddha entered into medita- 
tion before attaining parinirvana and rose from the lowest 
to the highest samadhi, the Sahndve&ayitanirodlia , when 
Ananda, imperfect as he was, took him to be dead (parini- 
bbuta). This is the highest meditation to winch an adept can 
reach. 4 The condition of a person in this meditation is 
almost the same as that of a dead man. The Samyutta 
Nikdya 5 explains the differences thus : There is a complete 
cessation of the activities in a dead man as well as in a 
person in the highest samadhi. — t.e., of the (i) physical 
activities (kayasankharo) e.g., inhalation and exhalation, (ii) 

1 Con. of N. s p« 28. 

2 Nirvana pp. 83-4: la possession du recoeillement de la cessation 
de Pid6e et de la sensation, possession reserve© anx saints complete ou 
incomplets, reeueillement semblable a Pentree dans le Nirvana et dont 
on a conscience par le corps puisque la pensee y est interrompue, 

3 Digha, II, p. 156. * M. Vr. t p. 48. 

5 Samyutta , IV, pp. 293 f. cf. Majjhima , I, p. 301. 
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or in other words, he is going to he established in the 
Anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu permanently. The close relation 
between the meditation of Sannavedayitanirodha and Nibbana 
will be apparent from the Verses of the Udana describing 
the parinibbana of Dabba Mallaputta : 

Abhedi kayo nirodhi sanna vedana pi ’tidahamsu sabba, 
vapasamimsu sahkhara vinnanam attham agama ti. 

[The body is disintegrated, perception stops, all sensations 
are burnt away, the (three) activities cease and the (consti- 
tuted) consciousness disappears.] 

The Sannavedayitanirodha, therefore, is very similar to 
parinibbana. The Majjhima Nikdya 1 adds that a perfect 
saint not only attains it but also destroys Ms asavas (im- 
purities) by knowledge and thus goes beyond. the clutches of 
Mara. Hence, the Sannavedayitanirodha of a saint is tanta- 
mount to a foretaste of Nibbana only when it is accom- 
panied by the other necessary conditions, viz., destruction of 
asavas, insight into the truth and so forth. 


Is Nirvana eternal death 2 

Prof. Steherbatsky thinks that Nirvana being allied to 
Samjnavedayitanirodha, it may be regarded as a state with- 
out a vestige of consciousness. In the account of Buddha’s 
parinirvana, Buddha enters into the Samjnavedayitanirodha 
but he does not stay there permanently. He comes down 
to the lowest and then rises again to attain parinirvana in 
the fourth dhyana. 2 If Nirvana had been a permanent 
form of Samjnavedayitanirodha, then Buddha would have 
remained there and attained mahaparinirvana. 

To prove his contention that Nirvana is eternal death, 
Prof. Steherbatsky takes support from another statement in 
the Mahaparinibbana-sutta commented upon in the Madhya- 
mika-Vfiii? The passage is: 

Pradotyasy eva nirvanam vimoksas tasya cetasah. 

He attributes to the Vaibhasikas the comment which 
follows this passage in the Vrtti. The Vaibhasikas, 4 as 


1 Majjhima, I, p. 160 ; III, p. 45. 

3 M. 7r., p. 525. 

11 


2 Digka, II, p. 156. 
4 Con . of N,, p. 191. 
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is supposed by him, assert in refuting the abhava theory 
of the Sautrantikas that there is something 4 in which desire 
is extinct % and that it is not merely ‘ extinct desire ’ as 
the Sautrantikas think * 1 In the’ Sanskrit text there is no 
word or hint about the extinction of consciousness. All that 
is said is about trsna. Prof. Sfceherbatsky, however, in his 
translation says that every desire (also consciousness) is 
extinct (at final Nirvana ). 2 Probably Ms addition “ and 
consciousness ” in the line was suggested by the line that 
follows, viz,; “ yasmin sati cetaso vimokso bhavati. ” He 
translates cetaso mmoksah as “ consciousness is quite extinct / 5 
It is difficult to accept his English rendering and it is 
not at all clear why he should prefer “ consciousness 55 to 
“mind” as the English equivalent of cetas. The Pali ver- 
sion of the line, “ Pajjotass 5 eva nibbanam vimokho cetaso 
ahu ti ”, 3 4 was uttered by Anuruddha to describe Buddha’s 
Nirvana, Buddhaghosa in commenting upon this passage 
says that vimokkho means the removal of all screens hinder- 
ing vision, and that the extinction of the flame indicates 
the state of non-manifestation . 4 Prof. Stcherbatsky may 
have other reasons for such an opinion, but it is difficult to 
agree with him in regard to the fact that the early 
Buddhists generally, including the Theravadins, regarded 
Nirvana as an inanimate reality. In the Kathavatthu and 
the Dhammasahgani, Nibbana has been qualified as acetasika , 
the English rendering of which, according to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, should be “not a property of the mind”, or accord- 
ing to Prof. Poussin, “ where mind does not function any 
more ”. 5 Here acetasika does not mean inanimate substance, 
but it is a state where the individual citta (=manovijnana) 


1 Nirvana as Ksayamatra is discussed in the Vis . M., p. 508; see 
infra , p. 173. 

2 Con. of N., App,, p. 19L 

3 Dtgha , II, p, 157 ; see Otto Franke, Z.D.MM., xlix, p. 476. 

4 Sum . Vil . (Burmese ed., Rangoon, 1903), p. 168 : Vimokkho ti 
kenaci dhammena anavarano vimokkho, sabbaso apannattibhavupagamo 
paj jotanibbanasadiso jato. 

j 6 Also Unmental, automatic' 5 see Points of the Controversy, pp. 
fdim, 249. 
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or the abhisankMravinmna o I Buddhaghosa 1 ceases to 
exist ; hence Nirvana is not eternal death. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky in interpreting Nirvana as an eter- 
nal state of death has attached too much importance to the 
influence of Samkhya on Buddhism . 2 He almost identifies 
the Vaibhasika with the Samkhya School excepting for 
the conception of Purasa in the latter . 3 He says that 
Nirvana is a lifeless reality corresponding to the undifierentiated 
matter { Prahrti ) 4 of Samkhya. The position of Prof. 
Stcherbatsky reduces itself to this that the phenomenal world 
issued out of Nirvana to return to it again by the removal of 
Avidya (ignorance), and that Nirvana is the same as the five 
skandhas in their original undifierentiated state. This is un- 
supported by the canonical as well as the non-canonical 
texts. The Sarvastivadins in enumerating the various 
'elements’ mention Nirvana as an Asamskrta-dhatu existing 
side by side with the elements constituting a being. 
The Thera vadins also hold that the five khandhas 5 are 
nothing but masses of five kinds of elements, out of which 
a being is constituted through Avidya. Both the Sarvasti- 
vadins and the Theravadins are emphatic in their statement 
that a being once constituted out of the seventy-two ele- 
ments or five khandhas passes through innumerable exist- 
ences, until by the removal of Avidya, he enters into the 
Asamskrtadhatu or Nirvana, which is an element existing by 
itself. According to the Samkhya School of philosophy, the 
moksa (emancipation) of a being consists in his realisation 
of the fact that Purusa and Prakrti remain ever apart 
(viveka-khyati) and not by a being passing from the con- 

1 See ante. Prof. Stcherbatsky himself writes elsewhere (Central Con . 
of B., p. 15) that cifcta=mano=manovijnaiia. 

2 See his Soul Theory of the Buddhists , p. 824 . 

3 Con. of N., pp. 27-8. * ibid. 

5 Nowhere in the Buddhist tests, any statement is made that the 
five khandhas were originally in an undifferentiated state. All that 
they say is that the material elements of all beings of all times of 
the Kamadhatu and Bupadhatu are collectively called Rupakkhandha, 
•so also Vedana, Safina, Sankhara, and Virmana of all beings taken to- 
gether are called Vedanakkhandha, Safinakkhandha, Sankharakkhandha 
and Vinfianakkhandha. Vis. M., pp. 443, 452. 
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stitutecl fco the unconstituted state. In Samkhya, the eman- 
cipated being is one of the innumerable Purusas while in 
Buddhism he is after death indistinguishable from Nirvana. 
The agreement between Samkhya 3nd early Buddhism lies in 
the fact that the undifferentiated matter (Prakrti) 1 of Samkhya 
corresponds in its differentiated form to the five khandhas 
and not to Nirvana' as inferred by Prof. Stcherbatsky If an 
analogue for Nirvana be sought for in Samkhya we may say 
that it could have been found in Purusa if the innumerable 
Purusas were one Asamskrtadhatu. 

IS NmVANADHATTJ A VASTTT ? 

On the basis of the V isuddhimagga and the A bhidharmakoia, 
Prof. La Vallee Poussin remarks that Nirvana is a vastu 2 
(material substance), a reality, which the body touches when 
in the highest trance (samjhavedayita-nirodha), while Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, in consonance with his interpretation of 
Nirvana, says that it is a ££ reality (dharma or vastu) in the 
sense of a materialistic lifeless reality ” similar to the Prakrti 
of Samkhya. The inclusion of Nibbana in Asahkhata-dhatus 
along with Akasa and the comparison drawn between 
Akasa and Nibbana make us think that Nibbana is a sub- 
stance (vastu, dhatu) similar to Akasa . 3 But the expression 
dhatu is used in Buddhist works in senses as varied as some 

1 Buddhaghosa refers to Pakati-Purisa but does not compare them 
with Buddhist khandhas. See Vis. M., pp. 518, 525. 

2 See P. T. S . Dictionary , p. 176 sv. dhatu -nibb ana. Drs. Rhys 
Davids and Stede have drawn attention to the fact that dhatu in connec- 
tion with Nibbana or Amata does not convey the sense of any thing. 
It is only a state— -the state of Nibbana, for which they coined the 
word ‘'Nibbana-dom or Nibbana- hood On the various meanings of 
Vastu,, see Koia, II, p. 285. 

3 The conception of Akasa as made by the Sarvastivadins may be 
similar to that of the Samkhyas. 

Dr. B. N. Seal thinks that “Aka&a corresponds in some respects 
to the ether of the physicists and in other, to what may be called 
proto-atom (prolyle).” See Ray's Hindu Chemistry , p. 88. 

■■■■'.'The Vai^esikas define Aka&a as is a simple, continuous, infinite substance 
and is the substratum of sound,” Prof. Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil , 
II, pp. 192-3. 
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of the other terms, like dhamma, khandha, or samkhara ; so 
it is not safe to interpret the dhatu of Nibbana-dhatu as a 
vastn or dravya (thing). As for the reason of the Buddhist; 
writers for selecting Akasa as an object of comparison with 
Nibbana, it may be said that it was done only because 
many aspects of Akasa were identical with those of Nibbana, 
but it does not follow that because Akasa is a dhatu, 
Nibbana is also a dhatu. Like Akasa, Nibbana is inexpres- 
sible; it is beyond empirical determination but not a mate- 
rial substance. In the Buddhist works, the term e Nibbana- 
dhatu J has been used in such a way that one is likely to 
take it for a substance like Akasa or Samudda. In the 
Mahdniddesa , 1 a large number of bhikkhus is described as 
attaining nibbana without residue (anupadisesanibbandhatu) 
but causing no perceptible increase or decrease in the 
4 Nibbanadhatu \ The Milindapanha 2 compares Nibbana to 
Akasa or Samudda implying thereby that it exists but its 
form, location, age, or measure cannot be ascertained. It is 
like space (Akasa) without origin, life or death, rise or fall. 
It is uncovered and supportless and is infinite. Just as 
birds fly about in the Akasa or animals float about in the 
sea so also the perfect (Ariyas) move about in the Nibbana- 
dhatu. It is like fire without a continued objective exist- 
ence. Just as fire remains latent unless and until two 
pieces of wood are rubbed to make it patent, so Nibbana 
which is without any continued objective existence is called 
forth into being when the necessary conditions are put 
together. The KathdvaUhu 3 in connection with the discussion 
of e Amatadhatu s maintains the same position. It shows 
that the Thera va dins declined to agree with the Pubbase- 
liyas who held that Nirvana (Amata) is a material object. 

1 Mcthaniddesa, I, p. 132 ; Kvu. t p. 124 ; Mil.> pp. 316 ; Atthi- 
dhammassa nibbanassa rupam va s an than am va vayam va pamanam 
apahnapanam. Cf. Samyutta , II, pp. 124-6. 

2 Mil., p. 320 : Yatha Maharaja akaso na jayati na jtyati na miyati 
na cavati no uppajjati duppasaho acoraharano anissito vihagagamano 
niravarano ananto evam eva kho maharaja nibbanam na jayati. ......... 

ariy agamanam anantam. 

3 Kvu,, is. 2. 
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This inference of the Pubbaseliyas was ba* 
in the text, on the well-known c passage 
Nikaya i 1 

Nibbanam nibbanato saojanati, nibban* 
natva nibbanam mahnati, nibbanasmixn 
manfiati, nibbanam me ti manfiati, nibban 
[He knows Nibbana as (an object) nibbana 
he thinks of it; thinks (that he) is in it 
that it is his and that it is worth praisir 

Buddhaghosa. in commenting upon this c 
the opinion of the Pubbaseliyas is due t< 
careless inference and that the passage ci 
earthly Nirvana 3 and not to the real Ni 
is not conclusive. Buddhaghosa’s view r 
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(!) Ethical. The ethical conception of Nirvana has 
received the largest amount of attention in the Pali texts as 
well as in the writings modem scholars. The Nikayas 
abound in terms and passages expressive of the ethical con- 
ception of Nirvana so much so that Dr. Stede wrote as late 
as 1923 that £C Nibbana is purely and solely an ethical state 
to be reached in this birth by ethical practices 5 contempla- 
tion, and insight. It is therefore not transcendental 5 ’. 1 This 
opinion is not supported by facts. Throughout the Nikayas, 
Nibbana is described as the destruction (khaya) of attach- 
ment (raga), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha), of desire 
(tanha), impressions (sahkhara), and firm grasp of wrong 
ideas (upadana), of impurities (asava) and afflictions (kilesa), 
and of desire for existence (bhava), birth (jati), old age, 
death (jaramarana), and thus of misery (dukkha). In des- 
cribing the positive aspect of Nibbana, the Nikayas state 
that it is a condition which is very happy (accantasukha), 
imperishable (accuta), steady (acala, dhlra), tranquil (santa) 
and free from fear (akutobhaya). It is the state of the 
highest bliss (amata). The ethical conception of Nirvana 
appealed so much to the Buddhist authors that they wrote 
literary pieces of great poetical excellence in order to pay 
glowing tributes to the attainment of same. 

(ii) Psychical. Many scholars have dealt with the 
psychical aspect of Nirvana but without laying sufficient 
emphasis upon its significance. This aspect of Nibbana is 
generally brought out in those passages of the Nikayas, 
which treat of the Jhanas or the path of contemplation. 
The object of Jhanas is to bring the mind into such a state 
that it will be above worldly pleasure and pain. It can be 
effected by dissociating the mind completely from all world- 
ly matters. This is achieved by means of the trances, the 
highest of which is the Sannavedayitanirodha. From the 
foregoing discussion about the highest trance, it is evident 
that Nibbana is psychically Sarmavedayitanirodha provided 

1 See P. T. S. Diet., sv. Nibbana. The part of the Dictionary, 
containing the article on Nibbana was published after the death of 
Dr. Rhys Davids. - 
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that the adept complies with the other necessary conditions 
of Arhathood. In course of our exposition of the various 
dhatus, it has been shown that qn adept in the first jhana 
rises mentally to the same level as that of the denizens of 
the Bupabrahmaloka, and gradually proceeding higher and 
higher develops a mental state corresponding to that of the 
beings of the Nevasannanasanhayatana — the highest plane of 
existence in the three worlds. He acquires the five trans- 



cendental powers (abhinna), viz., performing supernatural 
feats (iddhividha) Such as visiting the Brahmaloka; acquir- 
ing divine ear (dibbasota) and divine vision (dibbacakkhu), 
knowing others’ thoughts (paraeittavijanana), and remember- 
ing former existences (pubbenivasanussati). According to the 
Buddhist conception, an adept who is capable of rising up 
as high as the eighth trance (nevasannanasanhayatana) is as 
powerful as the gods of the highest Arupabrahmaloka. The 
stage of Nibbana being still higher, he has to rise further in 
trance and attain the Sannavedayitanirodha, where his mind 
stops functioning and hence there is no perception or sensa- 
tion. He is now fit to stay in the Apariyapannadhatu or 
Lokuttaradhatu. While in this trance, he has a foretaste of 
Nibbana, which is going to be his permanently. He acquires 
the sixth abhinna, viz., knowledge of the destruction of his 
impurities (asavakhayakarananana ) 1 and of the consequent 
attainment of emancipation. His mental faculties then 
become so very clear 2 that he understands with a moment’s 
thought all that is happening around him. He is now 
possessed of full illumination, i.e., he is enlightened. 

(iii) Metaphysical. The metaphysical aspect of Nibbana 
presents the greatest difficulties to the students of Buddhism 
and has been the source of many controversies. There is 


1 The -usual expression is, asavanam khaya anasavam eetovimuttim 
pan navimuttim ditthe va dhamme say am abhinna sacchikatva upasam 
pajja viharati. Digha, III, p. 281. 

2 See J at aka, I, p. 108 Vannupatha Jat. : Obhasamattam= super- 

natural illumination while striving to attain jhana. Of. Digka , II, p. 
33 ; Samyutta, II, pp. 7, 105 : cakkhum udapadi nanam udapadi panna 
u° vijja u° aloko u°; Palis . M., II, p. 150: « Aloko udapadi ti” 
obhasatfchena. yb 
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no end of. metaphorical terms and passages in the Nikayas to 
describe Nibbana admitting of a metaphysical interpretation. 
The^ notable passage of the Itivuttaka 1 : « Atfchi, bhikkbave, 
abhutam akatam asahkhatam s shows that the early Budd his ts 
conceived of Nibbana not as annihilation but as something 
positive,- which is, however, infinite and indescribable like Akasa. 
It is. called a dhatu (realm) beyond the three dhatus, — the 
Apariyapanna- or Lokuttara-dhatu. It is a state to be 
realised (sacehikatabba) within one 5 s own self (paccattam 
veditabbo vinnuhi). It is homogeneous (ekarasa) and in it 


SECTION II 

The Pali Nikayas, as already pointed out. are a mosaic 
composed of materials of various times and regions; hence 
they yield divergent opinions regarding the conception of 
Nibbana. But the one presented above is supported by 
most of the suttas of the Nikayas and can be treated as 
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the earliest. We shall now pass on to some of the later 
Buddhistic works and ascertain from them how far the 
early conception of Nibbana was retained in later times and 
what changes, if any, were introduced* 

The Kathdvaithu on Nirvana 

Before we deal with the 7 isuddhimagga , we may well 
examine the few remarks scattered here and there in the 
Kathavatihu regarding the conception of Nibbana. 1 While 
discussing the existence of puggala, the Kathdvaithu makes 
a remark showing that it conceives Nibbana as a real and 
eternal state. It says that if puggala (soul) be taken as 
not disintegrating with the disintegration of khandhas, this 
will entail sassatavada, for the soul becomes eternally existent 
like Nibbana. 2 Buddhaghosa in commenting upon this says : 
Yatha hi nibbanam na uppajjati na bhijjati evam hi puggalo 3 
(just as Nibbana does neither originate nor decay so would 
be the soul). Thus we see that the Kathdvaithu , supported 
by Buddhaghosa, takes Nibbana as an eternal state with- 
out origination and decay, and does not consider a parinibbuta 
puggala as sassata. 4 In other connections too, the Kathavatihu 
remarks that Nibbana is eternal and unchangeable (nibbanam 
dhuvam sassatam aviparinamadhammam). 5 It also says that 
Nibbana unlike nana (knowledge) exists by itself like rupa 
or cakkhu and does not require any arammana (basis) to 
arise. 6 Unlike sila (morality), phassa (contact) and vedana 

1 Though according to the orthodox tradition, it is canonical it 
may also be treated as non-canonical as it was composed after the 
canon had been closed. For the present purpose, we leave out of 
account the various aspects (guna or akara) of Nibbana. It has been 
dealt with by Prof. Poussin in his Nirvana , pp. 158 ff. 

2 Kvu., I. i. 170 (p. 34) : Khandhesu bhijjamanesu no* ce bhijjati 

puggalo, puggalo sassato hoti nibbana-samasamo. 




(feeling), it is acetasika (not a property of the mind) 1 and 
is unconnected with mind (citta- vippay utta) . 2 It is asahkhata 
(unconstituted) 3 because iff possesses the three signs, viz., 
no origination (uppada), no destruction (vayo) and no change 
(na thitanam annathattam pannayati). 4 The KailidvaUhn 
thus conceives Nibbana as existing eternally without origin, 
decay and change, and is beyond all description. 


The Visuddhimagga on Nirvana 

In the Visuddhimagga , 5 Buddhaghosa retains the concept 
tion found in the Rathdvatthu and selects only those passages 
from the Nikayas which lend support to his view. In des- 
cribing its gunas, he comments on a passage of the Ahguttam 
NiJcdya (ii. 34) where Nibbana is described as suppressing 
pride, removing lust, destroying aiava (of the five kama- 
gunas), and arresting the cycle of existence in the three 
worlds. While commenting on the etymology of the word 
Nibbana, 6 he says that it is the going out of the ‘vana* 
which is a synonym of tanha and is so called because it 
acts as a hindrance to the four kinds of birth (yonis), five 
forms of existence (gatis), seven vinnana existences {i.e. the 
planes of existence above the Arupa worlds) and nine 
sattavasas (abodes of sentient beings). This shows only the 
aspect of quietude (upasama) of Nibbana. He then takes 
up the well-known passage of the Samyutta N ikdya (iv. 362, 
369 ft) 7 to show that Nibbana is truth, transcendental, 
difficult to be seen, without decay, eternal, indescribable 
immortal, happy, peaceful, wonderful, healthy, pure and 
is an island of refuge. It appears from the selection of 
passages made by Buddhaghosa that he is a supporter 

1 Kvu. IN. 7 ; cf. j Dh. S. 1513 : Katame dhamma acetasika ? Citian 
ca rupan ca nibbanan ca. 

2 Ibid. XIV. 6; cf. Dh. S. 1515: Katame dhamma eittavippayutta ? 

Kupan ca nibbanan ea 

s Dh. S. 1439. 

4 Ibid., p. 60. cf. Dh. S. 1416 : Nibbanam na vattabbam uppannan 
ti pi anuppannan ti ; see also 1534, 1535. 

5 Vis . M., pp. 293, 294. 6 Ibid. 

7 Also dealt with by Prof. Poussin in his Nirvana, pp. 153, 154. 
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of the view that Nibbana is eternal and that it is a 
lokottara 1 state beyond the Kama, Rupa and Arupa 
dhatus. * 

Buddhaghosa’s conception of Nibbana is well brought out 
also in his arguments against the Sautrantika view of the 
non-existence (abhava) of Nibbana . 2 He starts with the 
assertion that Nibbana brings peace of mind (santi), and 
has the taste of imperishableness (accuti) and solace (assa- 
sakarana), and brings one to a state of mind which is in- 
expressible (nippapanca), and in which differentiations dis- 
appear (animitta). He then takes up the view of his oppo- 
nents, evidently the Sautrantikas, that Nibbana does not 
exist like the horn of the hare because of its non -percepti- 
bility (anupalabbhaniyato), and meets it by saying that 
Nibbana does exist and is realisable if the right path be 
followed — the realisation being similar to the cognizance of 
others’ thoughts in the transcendental plane (lokuttara-citta ) 3 
by the power of knowing the thoughts of others (cetopariya- 
yanana ). 4 One is not justified in saying that a thing does 
not exist because it cannot be perceived by ordinary men. 
He states further in support of his contention that if the 
existence of Nibbana be denied, the practices of Samma- 
ditthi, etc., become fruitless (vanjhabhavo apajjati). To this 
the opponent answers: The practices are not really fruit- 
less since they lead to realisation of abhava ( i.e Nibbana 
as total absence of every thing). 

Buddhaghosa: If Nibbana be merely abhava, then the 
absence (abhava) of past and future would also be 
Nibbana, but it is surely not. 

Opponent : The absence of the present might be Nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa: The absence of the present (vattamana) is 
not possible, for it is self-contradictory, because it 
must be either past or future. Besides, it would also 

1 Cf. Dh. 8 . 1447 ; Lanka., p. 357 see ante . 

2 Vis. M., pp. 507-9. 

3 See Shwe Aung’s Comp, oj Phil., p. 12: transcendental con- 
sciousness beyond Kama, Rupa and Arupa dhStus. 

4 It is one of the Abhinnas possessed by Arhats, see Vis. M* 9 
p. 431. 
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be incorrect to say that the absence of the present 
is Nibbana, for in the present life at a certain 
moment , (vattamanakkhandhanissitamaggakkhane ) 1 one 
obtains the sopadisSsa-nibbanadhatu (i.e. } Nibbana 
with corpora! residue). 

Opponent: Would it not be equally incorrect to say that 
at that moment there was the non-presence of kilesas 
■ , (impurities) % 

Buddhaghosa: To deny the non-presence of kilesas would 
be to deny the efficacy of the Ariyamagga, and that is 
impossible. 

This reply of Buddhaghosa did not, it seems, convince Ms 
opponent who passed on to the next argument as to whether 
the khaya, i.e destruction of attachment (ragakkhaya), etc. 
should be taken as Nibbana . 2 Buddhaghosa answered in the 
negative, saying that in that case arhathood would also be 
mere extinction. Besides to take Nibbana as khaya (des- 
truction) of something would make Nibbana impermanent, 
constituted, and disconnected with sammavayama, etc. To 
this the opponent replied : It would not be wrong to say 

that because a thing after its decay has no more origina- 

tion, it has attained Nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa: Decay of this sort does not enter into the 

question ; even if it be so considered, it would not 

support the contention of the opponent, for it is the 
ariyamagga which produces (lit. turns into) the state 
of Nibbana (bhava), and it is the ariyamagga which 
destroys evil and prevents its reappearance, because it 
is the stage (upanissayatta) for final destruction with- 
out the possibility of further origination (anuppattini- 
rodhasahkhatassa khayassa); that of which it forms 
the basis (upanissaya) is destroyed by conduct. 

The opponent then took up the third argument inquiring 
why Nibbana had not been given a description (sarupen* eva 
kasma na vuttan ti ce ?). 

1 For Maggakkhana see Patis M., I, pp. 69f; Vis. M. 9 pp. 681, 
682. For Fbalakkhana see Vis. M. s p. 680. 

2 Cf. M. Vt. r p, , 525 : Sautrantikas say : Nairn ca yo’sya nandi- 
ragasahagatayas trsnayah ksayo virago nirodho nirvanam ityuktam* 
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Buddhaghosa: Because it is exceedingly subtle; so ex-/ 
tremely subtle, indeed, that Buddha even once thought 
of not preaching it at all ; it can be seen by ariyacakkhu 
only (i.e., realisable by Arhats only). Being associated 
with the magga, it is extraordinary (asadharana), and 
its beginning being absent, it is devoid of origin. 

Opponent : It is not without origin because it originated 
out of the magga. 

Buddhaghosa: It was not originated by the magga; itr" 
can be attained only by following the magga ; hence it 
is originless, and consequently decayless and deathless ; 
being without origin, decay and death, it is eternal 

(nicca). 

A fourth argument was put forward by the opponent, 
which is as follows: 

Opponent : Would it not be objectionable to regard 
Nibbana as eternal like the anu (atom) ? 

Buddhaghosa: No. Nibbana has no hetu (cause) as anus 
have ; so it cannot be compared to the anu. 

Opponent: Is Nibbana eternal on account of its eternal 
nature ( i.e . does any quality of eternalness adhere 
to Nibbana) ? 

Buddhaghosa : That cannot be, in view of the fact that 
the anu, etc., are not realised (asiddh atta) by the 
magga. 

Buddhaghosa in conclusion said that for the reasons he 
had put forward Nibbana is eternal and, being devoid of 
the nature of form, is formless (arupa). There is only one 
Nibbana, and not different Nibbanas for different Buddhas. 
He then showed that it is called sopadisesa-nibbana when 
there remains a corporal residue (upadisesa), though a com- 
plete destruction of impurities has been effected by medita- 
tion (bhavana). It is called nirupadisesa-nibbana 1 on the 
disappearance of upadisesa, which happens on account of the 
absence of any kind of manifestation after the last thought 

1 For sopadisesa and nirupadisesa nibbana, see also M. Vr , 9 
p* 519. 
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ol kammaphala. This is due to the stopping and uprooting 
of samudaya (causes of origin). In short, it cannot be said 
that Nibbana does not exist in view of the fact that it is 
attainable by means of special knowledge obtained by un- 
flagging zeal; that its existence is indicated by the words of 
the omniscient Buddha; and lastly that it exists in reality 
(paramatthena sabhavato) is indicated by the words : Atthi 
bhikkhave ajatam abhutam akatam asahkhatam (Itiv., p. 37; 
Ui. 9 p. 80), 

The Paramatthamanjusa, 1 in commenting upon this portion 
of the Visuddhimagga , argues in its own way for the exist- 
ence of Nibbana. It starts by saying that Buddha can 
never utter an untruth ; so when he says u atthi bhikkhave 
ajatam etc.*’, it has to be admitted that the unconstituted 
dhatu, Nibbana, in the highest sense, does exist. It cannot 
be abhava (absence of anything) because of the fact that 
Buddha described Nibbana as deep, immeasurable, difficult 
to be understood, etc. These can be said only of an exist- 
ent state or object, and not of anything non-existent. Any- 
thing non-existent must in every way be non-existent. The 
following question may, however, arise as to the nature 
of abhava of kilesas, to which attention is drawn by 
the Theravadins as an aspect of Nibbana: Whether the 
abMva of kilesas existing in beings is one or many. If the 
abhava be one, then it should be effected by one path 
(magga) and there is no need of many maggas (evidently 
referring to the four maggas sotapatti, sakadagami, ana garni, 
and arahatta), and all beings should attain Nibbana at the 
same time. This objection is answered thus : If the abhava 
be taken as one, then it is the abhava of kilesas which is 
effected by the realisation of Nibbana. It is in fact not an 
effect of magga, it is a thing to be envisaged. The oppo- 
nents may say that there is no need of maggas, as it is not 
necessary to give up the kilesas, and there being no question 
of giving up kilesas and putting an end to dukkha, 
what is the use of the realisation (sacchikiriya) of kilesa- 

l Visuddhimagga Tika of Auanda (Burmese ed.) edited by Saya 
U. Pye, 1010, vol. II, pp. 618-620. 
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bhava. The objection is answered thus: Bach magga has 
some definite function to perform. The sotapattimagga 
removes the first three samyojanas, the sakadagamimagga 
reduces raga, dosa and moha to "their minimum, while the 
anagamimagga eradicates them, and lastly the arahatta puts 
an end to all samyojanas. Abhava is really one, and it 
should not be inferred that there are many abhavas because 
many kinds of kilesas are eradicated, i.e., it does not follow 
that because there are sakkayaditthi-abhava, raga-abhava 
and moha-abhava, there are so many abhavas. Abhava is 
really one and does not vary according to the nature of the 
object, of which, there is abhava; so the abhavas are not 
to be regarded as five, because the five samyojanas are 
removed. It is only the common usage of the term that 
implies the existence of many abhavas. The state of abhava 
(absence of anything) cannot but be one, so Nibbana is not 
many but one. The Tikd concludes its argument by saying 
that the abhava is effected by maggas, each magga product 
ing its own effect, and that abhava is not to be envisaged 
(na saechikatabbo), while Nibbana is to be envisaged ; hence, 
the abhava of kilesas is not identical with Nibbana. 


The Abhidharmakosa on JSTibyana 

In the Abhidharmakosa Vasubandhu expatiates on the 
Vaibhasika conception of Nirvana. He first asserts that 
Nirvana is one of the Asamskrtas (unconstituted), and as 
against the objection of the Sautrantikas that it might be a 
result produced by the marga, he says that the marga leads 
to the attainment or possession of Visamyoga (disconnection) 
or _ Nirva ? a and that it is self- existent and not the fruit of 
marga . 1 In answering the question of the Sautrantikas as to 
the nature of the dharma called Visamyoga or Pratisamkhya- 
mrodha, the Vaibhasikas state that it is a dharma, the 
nature of which is real and inexpressible; only the Aryas 
realise it inwardly and individually. It is only possible to 
indicate its general characters, when the Pratisamkhya-niro- 


1 SeQ.Koi-ayii. 55. Of. Vis . M* 9 p. 
argumei % against the Sautrantikas. 
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dim is said to be an entity (dravya), real, good, eternal, and 
distinct from others, it is called the Visamyoga. 

The Santrantikas in their zeal to establish that Nirvana 
is abhava (absence of passions, etc.) argue that the Asams-- 
krtas (the unconditioned) are not real like the entities rupa 
(form), vedana (feeling), etc. They cite the instance of 
■Akasa, which is, according to the Sarvastivadins, an Asams- 
krta-dhatu, and point out that Akasa (space) is nothing but 
the absence of something tangible, or in other words, of any 
resisting substance. Just as a man in darkness says it is 
akasa (vacuity or space) when he is not cognisant of the 
existence of anything tangible or resistible, so also the 
Akasa of the Sarvastivadins should be understood. Analo- 
gically they assert that the second Asamskrta-dhatu of the 
Sarvastivadins, namely, the Pratisamkhya-Nirodha, is really 
the destruction of anusayas (desires) and existence already 
produced, and the non-origination of any further anusayas; 
and as this is achieved by means of knowledge (pratisam- 
khya), it is called Pratisamkhyl-nirodha. The third Asams- 
krtadhatu, the Apratisamkhya-nirodha, is the absence or non- 
origination of dharmas on account of the complete absence 
of causes 1 independent of the force of knowledge (aprafcisam- 
kfaya), when death before its time interrupts the exist- 
ence, it is said that there has been Apratisamkhya-nirodha 
of dharmas which would have been born in course of this 
existence if the existence had continued , 2 

In this connection the Santrantikas mention the opinion 
of Sthavira Srllabha, also a Sautrantika teacher, who inter- 
preted the pratisamkhya-nirodha as the future non-origin 
of passions due to knowledge (prajfia), and the apratisamkhya- 
nirodha as the future non-origin of duhkha, i.e., of existence 
due to the disappearance of passions and not directly due 

1 Yam ak ami Sogen prefers “ condition ” (pratyaya) to causes. See 
his Systems etc., p. 164. He explains Apratisamkhyanirodha (p. 167) 
as the “non-consciousness of dharmas or things which would have 
forced their way into our consciousness but for the engrossment of 
our attention by something else. Apratisamkhyamrodha, accordingly, 
is a thing of daily occurrence in everybody’s life." 

2 KoSa-vyakhya (B, Buddhica), pp. 16-18. 
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Japanese editor of posterior non-existence (pascad 

apratismkhya-mrodha as the po ^ spon . 

abhava) of dharmas already ho ^ apratis amkhya- 

SS "nal fact* that it does not 

^t M o"^r°^”how through these 
definitions th.t the pr.tto.mkh;emrrodh» ^ree jn 
— 

^ingttetthe dC 

pratisamkhye is “ 6 ™ Sarvastivldins thought, 

Z rr^ted tws exist by themselves; so when 
ZpLsamkbyS is larking, the dh.rmes d “ d 

when pratisauikhyS ernes, the dhsrmas ere not born 
The efficacy (samarthya) of the pratisamk ya g 

Steele ,n the wey 

0! (S'^fpreti2lZS, ; “^retisemkhys being given, 
dharmas, the origin of which has not been stopper previo 

s — ? *1 

Nirvana is simply non-production (anutpada) o arma , 

xrt Yis M dealt with above. See Prof. La ValUe Poussin’s 
article on the two Nirvanadhatus according to the Vibhasa m I. H. Q., 
vnl vi. -on. 39-45. . 
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the Sarvastivadins cite a sutra from the Samyukta Agama 
(26.2) in which it is stated that the practice and culture of 
the five faculties, faith etc.,«have for their result the abandon- 
ment of duhkha, past, present, and future. In fact, this 
abandonment (prahana) refers to nothing else than Nirvana 
and is solely of a future dharma and not of a past or 
present dharma. The Sautrantikas cannot accept it and 
interpret this passage somewhat differently, saying that 
the c< abandonment ” refers to the abandoning of passions 
(klesas) relating to duhkha, past or present, and citing some 
other passages from the Samyukta Agama in support of 
their contention. They argue that the passions, past and 
present, produce in us some germs to originate future pas- 
sions : when these germs are killed, the passions, past and 
present, are abandoned. It is with reference to this fact 
that one says that the action (karma) and the result (phala) 
have been destroyed. Therefore by the abandonment of a 
future duhkha or future passion one understands that the 
duhkha or passion will not be born any more owing to the 
absence of germs. 

(2) The Sarvastivadins then take up a second argu- 
ment, found also in the Visuddhimagga , l which inquires 
why it has been stated in the Samyukta Agama (31.12) 
that “of all dharmas, constituted or unconstituted, viraga 
(detachment) is the best”. If a dharma be non-existing, 
how can a statement like the above be made ? The Sau- 
trantikas explain this by asserting that they admit its 
existence, as they admit that of a sound which has no 
existence before it is produced and after it has died away. 
The quotation praising “viraga” may well refer to a 
non-existent unconditioned thing, the absolute non-existence 
of everything evil. 

(3) The third argument of the Sarvastivadins is that if 
the Pratisamkhya-nirodha or Nirvana be non-existent, why 
is it mentioned as one of the Truths. The Sautrantikas 
answer that truth (satya) is taken in the sense of £fi not- 
inexact ” (aviparlta). The 5ryas realize what exists and 
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1 For which see Koia> v. 25. 


r* 
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what does not exist in a « not-inexact ’ manner; m that 
which is suffering (duhkha) they see only duljkha; m the 
non-existenee of duhkha, they, realize the fact of the 
non-existence of same. Really, there is no contradiction 
in taking the “non-existence of duhkha” or the pratisamkhya- 
nirodha° as a Truth. And this non-existence is the third 
Truth, because the Aryas see and proclaim it immediately 
after the second. 

(4) The Sarvastivadins then have recourse to the fourth 
argument that if the asamskrtas be non-existent, how is it 
that knowledge has non-existent things as its basis (arammana). 
The Sautrantikas dismiss this objection by remarking that 
they find in it nothing against their theory, and say that 
they will explain it in connection with the discussion of 
the past and the future. 1 

(5) The fifth argument of the Sarvastivadins relates to 
the nature of the consequence found by the Sautrantikas 
in the maintenance of their theory that the unconditioned 
really exist. The Sautrantikas point out the unreasonable- 
ness of regarding the existence of a non-existent thing 
as real. In fact, they say that the unconditioned can 
neither be apprehended by the senses (pratyksa) like 
r 5pa (form), vedana (feeling), etc., nor can they be known 
(jy inference (anumana) from their activities, i.e., through the 
organs of sense. 

(6) In the sixth argument, the Sautrantikas become the 
questioners and inquire how, if Nirodha be a thing in itself, 
a genitive construction like ‘duhkhasya nirodhali’ can be 
justified. The Sautrantikas understand by Nirodha (destruc- 
tion of a th ing ) the “ non-existence of a thing ”, so also by 
the “destruction of duhkha” they understand the “non- 
existence of duhkha”. They do not admit the existence of 
any relation of cause and effect between two things existing 
by themselves. To this the Sarvastivadins reply, that, 
according to them, destruction is a thing in itself. Never- 
theless one can specify the relation between “destruction” 
and the “thing destroyed”, for, according to them, nirodha 
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with reference to a thing indicates “ obtaining possession ” 
(prlpti) of the “destruction” at the moment when one is 
dispossessed of the thing. The Sautrantikas would however 
inquire, what it is that determines or specifies the taking of 
possession of the “destruction 

(7) The seventh argument of the Sarvastivadins is : if 
Nirvana be non-existence, if it be only abhava, what is that 
thing which is obtained by a bhiksu in this life ? The 
Sautrantikas explain it by saying that a bhiksu in Nirvana 
attains a stage (asraya) in which neither passion (klesa) nor 
a new existence is possible. 

(8) In the eighth argument the Sautrantikas cite a text 
from the Samyukta Agama (13.5) where Nirvana is describ- 
ed as a disappearance (vyantibhava), a decay (ksaya), a des- 
truction (nirodha), an appeasement (vyupasama), a detach- 
ment (viraga), a passing away (astahgama) of duhkha, and 
as a non-reproducer (apratisamdhi) of duhkha, and infer 
therefrom that Nirvana is abhavamatra. The Sarvastivadins 
do not accept this interpretation, stating that the passage 
refers to Nirvana as a thing in itself, in which there is no 
appearance (apradurbhava) of duhkha. The Sautrantikas do 
not agree with the Sarvastivadins regarding the force of the 
locative case used in the passage. 

(9) The ninth argument put forward by the Sautrantikas 
is that the simile of the flame used in the famous line, 
“ Paj jot ass’ eva nibbanam vimokkho eetaso ahu” (as the 
nirvana of the flame, so is also the deliverance of thought) 1 , 
suggests only the passing away (atyaya) of the flame, and 
not a thing existing by itself. 

(10) The tenth and the last argument advanced by the 
Sautrantikas is that the Abhidharma, on which the Vaibha- 
sikas rely most, contains the statement: “What are the 
avastuka dharmas ? They are the Asamskrtas In this, 
the term “ avastuka” signifies to the Sautrantikas “unreal”, 
“ without true nature ”, but it is differently interpreted by 
the Vaibhasikas. According to them the term “ vastu ” is em- 
ployed in five different senses, viz., (i) svabhava vastu (a 

i See above for a discussion of this passage. 
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(ii) glambana vastu (object of knowledge), 

m "•*« °* <"> teta <T e) ' 

») pari^L U of appropriation)- In the .present passage, 
Jstu has been used in the sense of beta; here avastuU 
signifies “that which has no cause”. The unconditioned, 
although real, being always devoid of any activi y, ave 
neither any cause which produces them nor any fruit pro- 

dueed by them. 

Kathavatihu, Visuddhimagga and Abhidharmakosa analysed 
We have now before us the expositions of Nirvana as 
found in the Kathavatihu, Visuddhimagga and AbM- 
dharmakotsa. The last two also present a fairly good view 
of the Sautrantika standpoint. These may be analysed 

th m As against the Sautrantika view that Nirvana is un- 
real that it is merely abhava (absence) of ldesas, the mere 
detraction of r.ga, etc., all the texts mentionec I above 
maintain that Nirvana has real existence, their grounds 

b6 (i)^ it^hf realisable^ if the right path be followed (Vm.); it 

is realised by the Aryas (A. and Vm .) 1 ; , 

(ii) the arhats realise it in this life. It is known as the 

attainment of sopadisesa-nirvana-dhatu (A. and km.) , 

(iii) the existence of Nirvana has been described by 
Buddha in statements like “ atthi bhikkhave ajatam abhu- 
tam, etc.” (7m.), or, with reference to its subtlety or depth 
or excellence in statements like “duddasam duranubodham, 
etc ” (7m. Tlkd), “ viraga is the best of all dharmas (A.) or 
by mentioning it as one of the Four Truths (A.) or the 
arammana (basis) of knowledge (7m., K. and A.).^ 

(2) As against the Sautrantika view that Nirvana, being 
only abhava, cannot be eternal, existing by itself like rupa 
(form) or anu (atom), or that it cannot be asamskrta since 
it is the result of magga, the texts maintain that 

(i) Nirvana is eternal, exists by itself like rupa or anu 

1 A.=AbMdharmakota ; Vm.=Visuddhimagga ; and K.=KaMvatthu, 

S nt Belvalkar. Brahma Svlra (Poona), II, 2, pp. 61-64. 
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(Fm. and A.) ; does not require any arammana (basis) like 
j nana for its origin (Fm. and /£.), and is unconnected with 
eifcta (acetasika, cittavippayutfca) (Fm., II. and A .), but it 
should be distinguished from rupa and anu by the fact that 
it is uncaused (Fm. and A*) and requires the practice of 
magga for its realisation (Fm,); 

(ii) Nirvana is eternal but not the parinibbuta puggala, 
i.e., individuality ceases in Nirvana (. K .); and that Nirvana 
is one and not different for different Buddhas (Fm.) 1 ; 

(iii) Nirvana is asamskrta as it has no origin, no decay, 
and no change (Fm. and A.); 

(iv) the aryastahgika -marga leads only to the cessation of 
klesas ; nirvana is not produced by marga, but exists by itself 
eternally (Fm. and A.). 

(3) The Sautrantikas understand the comparison of Akasa 
and Nirvana in the sense that as akasa is really the absence 
or non-cognition of any resistible thing so Nirvana is also 
the absolute absence of klesas. The texts comment on it as 
follows ; — 

Nirvana is infinite, immeasurable and inexpressible like 
Ska^a (Fm., K. and A .); it has a positive existence, but the 
klesas work as an avarana (screen) to the vision of beings, 
and so when the marga removes the klesas it is visualised 
(A.). The attainment of Nirvana means the possession of the 
Visamyoga (disconnection) or Nirvana {A.). 

(4) To the question why if Nirvana exists, Buddha did 
not define its nature (svarupa), the texts answer that it is 
very subtle (Fm. and A.), so much so that even Buddha at 
first hesitated to preach it (Fm.). 

(5) Buddhaghosa inclines towards the view that Nirvana is 
inexpressible, indistinguishable, eternal and blissful. In the 
sopadisesanirvana, the Arhat obtains inwardly a vision of 
same and actually gets it when he enters into nirupadisesa- 
nirvana. 

(6) Vasubandhu emphasises the fact that Nirvana is still 
a dhatu, a dravya (a thing in itself) but endowed with 
all the qualities mentioned above. The atoms or ions com- 

l Of. Dharmakaya of the Mahayanists ; see ante. 
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posh, a being are continually changing, and ultimately , by 
the force of isrga which he has been following, the mdrn- 
dual reaches the immaculate state- and becomes m 13 ' 

able from the eternal and immaculate elements called Nir 
:ina-dh 5 tu. Professor Poussin, on the basis of the available 
descriptions of this Nirvana-dhatu, prefers to find m it a 
perfectly blissful and eternal life while Professor Steberba s y 
following the strict logic of the atomic theory, concludes 
that the Nirvana-dhatu is “eternal death , or the Sam 

khya’s undifferentiated matter. ' j 

As to the difference of opinion between Buddhaghosa and 
Yasubandhu, it should be observed that Buddhaghosa is un- 
trammelled by the atomic theory, the consistency of whi 
has all along been maintained by Vasubandhu in his arguments. 
Buddhaghosa states unequivocally that Nirvana transcends 
every conceivable form of existence (beyond all sattavasas or 
vinnanatthitis), and is an infinite and inconceivable state 
This looks very much like the metaphysical conception oi the 
Vedantie Brahman, though not strictly so, as has been 
pointed out by Profs. Poussin and Belvalkar. But it is 
clearly not advaya brahman, for it involves the conception 
of innumerable beings having separate existences of them 
own and only losing their identity when they are parmibbu- 
ta-puggalas. 

The Prajnaparamitas on Nirvana 
The conception of Nirvana assumed a totally different form 
in the Mahayanie works. We have seen that the Saddharma 
Pundarlka understands by Nirvana the realisation of the 
sameness of all dharmas. The sameness (smnata), as ex- 
plained in the Prajnd'pdramitds and the Sutralankara, means, 
from the standpoint of the highest reality (paramarthatah), 
the non-distinguish ability between any two things and the 
impossibility of particularizing a thing. The Pmjnapararmtas 
develop this idea of sameness a little further and show that 

i Brahma Sutra (Poona, 1924), II. 2, p. 57 ; “Hinayana has not 
developed any special aptitude for metaphysical theories and logical sub- 
tleties.” Cf. Sribhasya, ed. by Durgacarana Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, 

p. 176 : ]Sfirvikara-svapraka£a-caitanyamaya*brahma. 
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everything perceived or known in this world is really an 
illusion (mays) to the unenlightened mind. So when any 
one speaks of Nirvana oi; the attainment of Nirvana, he 
imagines, because of imperfect vision, the existence of a man 
and his nirvana, and thinks that the man after practising 
the disciplinary rules attains the ultimate state called 
Nirvana 1 . In reality, all these are merely his fancies (pari- 
kalpana). One of the similes to show this unreality runs 
thus : Suppose a magician (mayakara) or his disciple, expert 
in performing magical feats, creates the five kinds of enjoy- 
able things (panca-kamaguna) and shows himself as enjoying 
these things . 2 * Does he, in fact, enjoy them ? So also 
a Bodliisattva or Buddha speaks of the so-called worldly 
pleasures (kamagunas), Bodhisattva practices, skandhas, (e.g. 
slla, samadhi, etc.), the eightfold path, Nirvana, or Buddha. 
These, in fact, do not exist at all®; they are mere names 
invented to denote things, the existence of which is conceiv- 
ed by the unenlightened, e.g., something which has no real 
existence is called a sattva (being) or rupa (form ), 4 5 but 
sattva or rupa is only a term, a mere designation. That 
which is a designation has no origin or decay ; it is used 
only as a symbol ; its interior, or exterior, or both cannot be 
perceived. The Prajnaparamitas carry it further by stating 
that even the designation (namadheya) must not be taken as 
having any form of existence 6 . There being no such thing 
as entrance (aya) and exit (vyaya) of anything whatsoever, 
not excluding sarvadharmatathata or Buddha, it should not 
be said that there is Arhat or Buddha 6 , or any kind of rela- 
tion between them. If Buddha creates some mayapurusas 

1 Paftca. (A.S.B.Ms.), leaf 399b : A bodhisattva does not seek Nirvana 
because he “samsararp sarasarato na vikalpayati nirvanam nirvanato 
na vikalpayati ' 

2 Sfota., p. 117, ■ 

s Sala, 9 p. 432 : Atyantaya bodhisattvo nopalabhyate ; p. 013 : 
prakrtidunyah sarvadharmah, 

4 See S'ata., pp. 325ff, for sattva may be put a man, a doer, form, 

eye, bodhisattva, etc* . b 

5 $'ata, 9 p. 522 : Namadheyam na sthitam na vistitam nadhisthitam. 
Tat kasya hetoh ? Avidyamanatvat tasya namadhey&sya. 

o S'ata., p. 552. 
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(illusory men) and makes them pass through all the stages 
of sanctification and attain omniscience, no one inquires 
about the existence of the mayapurusas, their practices or 
attainments . 1 Similarly we should not trouble ourselves 
with the definition of either a monk or his nirvana. On 
ultimate analysis monk and nirvana do not exist ; they are 
hallucinations, and both being unreal (sunya), the monk and 
nirvana are the same in character. So we should remove 
all misconceptions about the world and make the realisation 
of advayam advaidhikaram (non-duality) of everything what- 
soever as our aim . 2 

Nagarjuna on Nirvana 

Nagarjuna also supports this conception but his arguments 
are those of an expert logician and philosopher. He takes 
into account the views of the Hinayanists, mainly the 
Sarvastivadins and shows the weak bases of their views. 
The Hinayanists, he says, speak of two kinds of Nirvana, 
sopadisesa and nirupadisesa, and think that Nirvana is the 
nirodha (extinction) of kiesas (defiling elements) and skan- 
dhas (constituents) existing in a being. They wonder how the 
Mahayanists can conceive Nirvana if they think that every- 
thing is unreal (sunya) without origin and decay. What is 
it then, from which Nirvana confers release. Nagarjuna 
answers : If kiesas (defiling elements) and skandhas (constitu- 
ents) be elements existing by themselves, how can they be 
destroyed ? 3 The Sunyatavadins do not seek a Nirvana 
where there is an end of kiesas and skandhas. Their 
Nirvana is 

Aprahlnam asampraptam anucchinnam asasvatam, 
Aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam ucyate. 
(Nirvana is that which is neither discarded nor attained ; it 
is neither a thing destroyed nor a thing eternal ; it is 

l S'ata.y pp. 8S6ff. 

% Ibid., p. 825 s Sarvakarajilata advaya advaidhlkara sarvadharma. 
bhavasvabhavatSm upadaya. 

3 The arguments of Nagarjuna are found in the Mddhyamiha Vrtti , 
Ch. XXV translated by Professor Stcherbatsky as an Appendix to his 
Con. oj N. In places, however, there are differences between Stcherbat- 
sky’s interpretation and the oh© that is given here. 
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neither suppressed nor does it arise). Oandraklrtx, in com- 

menting upon this verse, says that it is not to be eradi- 
cated like raga (passion) <£tc. nor to be attained like the 
fruits of a saintly life (e.g. srotapatti, sakrdagami, etc.). 
It is not eternal like asunya (real elements). 1 It is by its 
nature without origin and decay, and its laksana (charac- 
teristic) is that it does not admit of description. 2 In such 

an indescribable thing, how can an imagination (kalpana) 
of the existence of klesas and skandhas, and their eradi- 
cation through Nirvana find a place ? So long as those acti- 
vities of our imagination continue to exist, there can be no 
Nirvana. Nirvana is realised only when all prapancas, Le.* 
attempts at particularization or definition cease. To the 
argument of the Sarvastivadins that even admitting the non- 
existence of klesas and skandhas at the stage where Nirvana 
is reached, it may be that they exist in samsara, i.e., before 
the attainment of Nirvana, — the Mahayanists give the 
forcible reply that there is not the slightest difference 
between Nirvana and Samsara. So, in fact, Nirvana requires 
no process of eradication. Nirvana is really the complete 
disappearance (ksaya) of all figments of the imagination. 
The klesas, skandhas, etc., the disappearance of which is 
generally supposed to be necessary in Nirvana, 3 have, accord- 
ing to the M&dhyamikas, no real existence whatsoever. 
Those who cannot get rid of the conception of <c I-ness ” or 
c< Mine-ness 99 usually assume the existence of non-existent 
things. The sufferings of those who are in a stage in which 
they recognize the existence and non-existence of things 
will never end. Candraklrti includes in the category of 
such sufferers the schools of Kanada, Kapila, etc. and also 
the Vaibhasikas who believe in the existence of real enti- 
ties ; he also includes the Atheists (Nastikas 4 ) who deny 
their existence, the Sautrantikas who deny the existence of 

1 Prof. Stcherbatsky suggests in the footnote that A3unya=Nirvana 
of the Hmayanists=Pradhana of the Samkhya. 

2 Prof. Stcherbatsky translates ‘prapaiica’ by plurality and then 
sometimes even stretches this sense of the word. 

3 M. Vr., p. 445. 

4 Prof. Stcherbatsky prefers to call the Nastikas, Materialists. 
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the past, the future and the citta-viprayuktas 1 but admit 
that of all else, and the Yogacaras who do not believe in 
the existence .of parikalpita (imaginary) things but admit 
the reality of the parinispanna (the ultimate) — the pure 
consciousness (vijnaptimatrata ). 2 Nagarjuna says that Nir- 
vana does not consist in the eradication or destruction of 
anything. It is really the avoidance of all imagination 
(kalpana) of eradication, destruction, etc. Just as a man 
imagines that he has taken poison and faints, though, in 
fact, the poison has not entered his stomach, so also a 
being in this world, not knowing really what the ego is, 
conceives of “I-ness” and “ Mine-ness,” and suffers on that 
account. Nirvana is beyond the limits of existence (bhava) 
and non-existence (abhava). A being fancies that some- 
thing exists and that Nirvana is the end of it, while, in 
fact, that something does not exist and therefore there can 
be neither its continuance nor extinction. Nirvana really 
consists in the avoidance of the conception that something 
exists . 3 

According to Nagarjuna, there are some (referring to the 
Vaibhasikas, etc.) who contend that Nirvana does exist, for 
it works as a bar to the current of passions (Mesas), deeds 
(karmas), and births (janmas) like a dam arresting the course 
of a stream, and that a thing which is non-existent cannot 
be an effective barrier like a dam. In reply to this it is 
argued (by the Sautrantikas) that Nirvana has been defined 
as the effacement (ksaya) of desires together with pleasures 
(nandl) and passions (raga). go what is mere extinction 
cannot have any existence. It is like the extinction of the 
flame of a lamp. This argument does not convince those 
who conceive Nirvana as a real object, for, according to 
them, the extinction of desires happens in the Bharma 
called Nirvana . 4 

1 M. Fr., pp. 444-5: Sautrantikamate ’titanagatam £ unyam anyad 
a^irayam, viprayukta vijnaptih gunya. 

2 M. Vr p. 445. In the enumeration of schools it will be observed 
that the Sthaviravadins have been omitted, as also the Vedantists. 

3 Cf. the Prajnaparamita view, ante, pp. 185-6. 

4 This controversy is given also in the Korn, see ante. 
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Nagarjuna refutes the opinion that Nirvana is a bhava (real 
thing) on the following grounds : 

(i) that a really existent entity like vijnana (conscious- 
ness) must suffer decay and death which Nirvana cannot, 
and therefore that which has no decay and death cannot 
be said to have any form of existence ; 

(ii) that an existent entity like vijnana is necessarily con- 
stituted (samskrta) but Nirvana is unconstituted (asamskrta) 
and hence cannot have existence ; 

(iii) that an existent entity requires for its origin a causal 
substratum (svakaranasamagri), but Nirvana does not require 
any, for it must be without a substratum (anupadaya). 

As against the opinion that Nirvana is merely abhava 
(non-existence), an opinion held by the Sautrantikas, Nagar- 
juna adduces the following reasons : 

(i) Nirvana is not what is said to be the absence of 

defiling element (klesa), birth (janma), etc., for, that would 
make transitoriness (anityata) of klesa, Janma, etc. the same 
as Nirvana. Transitoriness is the absence of klesa and 
janma and nothing else, and so if Nirvana be the absence 
of klesa and janma then it must be the same as transitori- 
ness of klesa'' and janma, and in that case no exer- 
tion would be required to attain Nirvana— which is not 

admitted. 

(ii) If Nirvana be abhava (non-existence), how can it be 

spoken of as being without any substratum and without 
any reference to a bhava (existent thing) * For no ques- 
tion of substratum (upadana) can arise in regard to a non- 
existent thing. Against this may be raised the objection 

that the son of a barren woman or the horn of a hare is 
also said to be an abhava (absence) without any positive 
counterpart. Nagarjuna meets this by saying that abhava 
(non-existence) implies a change (anyathabhava) under- 

gone by a thing which is existent , 1 while the son of a 
barren woman or the horn of a hare is only imagination 
(kalpana) without implying the existence of any object. 
As there can be no abhava (absence) without a positive 
counterpart, so Nirvana is not abhava. 

i M. Vr., Ch. XV, S, p. 
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Nagarjuna now proceeds to state his conception of 
Nirvana ; which is neither bhava nor abhava. He says that 
coming and going, birth and death, are regarded sometimes 
as existing relatively, either antithetically like long and 
short, or as cause and effect like the lamp and its light, 
or the seed and its sprout. In both cases, they are shown 
to be a complex of causes and conditions. Everything 
whatsoever must therefore have a cause and a condition, but 
Nirvana, in which birth and death have ceased, is un- 
caused and unconditioned and hence not produced (apravrtti). 
Existence or non-existence cannot be predicated of what 
is not produced; so Nirvana is neither existence nor non- 
existence. Those ( Le the Sarvastivadins and the Sthaviras) 
who believe in the transmigration of constituents (samskaras) 
state that the group of constituents has for origin and decay 
a causal basis. When there is no causal basis, the group 
is no longer produced (apravartamana). Then it is called 
Nirvana. Those (Le., the Sammitlyas) who believe in the 
transmigration of pudgala (personality) say that permanence 
(nityatva) or impermanence (anityatva) cannot be predicated 
of personality. Its coming and going happen through its 
corresponding upadana (substratum) and are dependent on 
it. When the substratum of this personality ceases to exist, 
then it is called Nirvana. Nagarjuna contends that the 
presence (bhava) and absence (abhava) of the mere non- 
appearance (apravrttimatrakam) of constituents (samskaras) 
or the personality (pudgala) cannot be conceived ; similarly 
the existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhava) of Nirvana 
cannot be affirmed. In support of his contention he quotes 
the saying of Buddha that desire for both existence (bhava) 
and non-existence (vibhava) should be given up, and points out 
that Buddha did not say that desire for Nirvana should he 
given up. If Nirvana has the nature of existence (bhavarupa) 
or the nature of non-existence (abhavarupa), then, according to 
Buddha, it must be given up ; so existence and non-existence 
cannot be predicated of Nirvana. 

There are again some ( Le ., the Vaibhasikas) who contend 
that Nirvana is both existence (bhava) and non-existence 
(abhava). It is abhava because in it there is absence of 
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passion, birth, etc. It is bhava because it exists by itself. 
Nagarjuna refutes this on four grounds, saying that Nirvana 
cannot be both bhava and abhava, for, in that case, 

(i) Moksa (deliverance) would be bhava and abhava, and 
this would mean that the presence of samskaras as well as 
their extinction represents deliverance (moksa). But the 
former cannot be moksa, and therefore Nirvana is not both 
bhava and abhava. 

(ii) Nirvana would be a dependent existence, for both bhava 
and abhava exist or arise through cause and condition. 
But as it is not so dependent, it is without any substratum. 

(iii) Nirvana would be caused and conditioned (samskrta), 
for bhava and abhava cannot but be uncaused and un- 
conditioned. 

(iv) In Nirvana, both bhava and abhava would exist to- 
gether but this is impossible, for light and darkness cannot 
be simultaneously present at the same place. Hence Nirvana 
cannot be both bhava and abhava. 

Lastly, Nagarjuna takes up the question whether Nirvana 
is the negation of both bhava and abhava and shows that 
it cannot be so by two arguments: 

(i) If bhava and abhava could have been realized, the 
negation of them would have been conceived as Nirvana 
but as what is really bhava and abhava is not known, it 
is inconsistent to describe Nirvana by their negation. 

(ii) If it be imagined that Nirvana is neither not-bhava nor 
not-abhava, it is impossible to ascertain the knower of such 
Nirvana. If it be admitted that beings in the phenomenal 
world cognize it, it may be asked whether they cognize it 
empirically by vijhana (consciousness) or metaphysically by 
jhana (knowledge). Vijhana (empirical consciousness) needs 
signs (nimitta) for cognition but Nirvana is animitta (sign- 
less). Jhana (transcendental knowledge) has sunyata (essence- 
lessness) as its basis. It is originless (anutpada) and 
formless (arupa). How then with the help of this knowl- 
edge, which is indefinable, and escapes every attempt at 
clear expression, can it be cognized definitely that Nirvana 
is neither not-bhava nor not-abhava? What cannot be 
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or the Yogaearins. So, in fact, Nagarjuna does not teach 
pure and simple negativism. But it should be remembered 
that there were among the followers of Nagarjuna some who 
interpreted Nagarjuna’s principle as absolute nihilism and 
we may regard Bkavaviveka as a prominent exponent ot 
this view. But from this fact it does not follow that 
Nagarjuna himself or his followers in general denied a 
supreme and ineffable reality, Tathata or Sunyata _and .at 
least such negativism is not supported by the Mahaprajm- 
■paramitaiastra of Nagarjuna. The object of the Prajn&para- 
mitas as well as of the Madhyamakakdrikd is to establish a 
Unity corresponding to the Vedantic Absolute. The most 
characteristic mark, however, of the Vedantic Absolute is that 
it is of the nature of pure intelligence (eit) and bliss (ananda). 
In the Unity of Nagarjuna bliss at least is totally absent. 
Santa and siva are the two terms which find place in 
Nagarjuna’s conception of the Reality; hence it would be 
assuming too much to find in his conception a full-fledged 
Vedantic Brahman— an all-pervading ‘ I ’ which Buddha cate- 
gorically denies . 1 According to Dr. Das Gupta, it approaches 
more the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of mukti, i.e,, a state 
entirely devoid of quality of any sort, either abstract or 
attributive, in which “ the self remains in itself in its own 
purity, unassociated with pleasure, pain, knowledge, willing, 
etc .” 2 The Madhyamika reality or Nirvana may well, there- 
fore, be said to have a resemblance to the impersonal aspect 
of the Vedantic Brahman but not to its other aspects . 3 

1 C£. Beal, Catena etc., pp. 1752 (from Chinese sources); Lanka., 
p. 78 in connection with Tathagatagarbha ; Beischauer, Studies in 
Japanese Buddhism (1925), p. 63: “Nothing is more striking than the 
similarities between the Vedanta philosophy and the speculations of 
Mahayana Buddhism ; the one is as characteristically metaphysical in its 
mould as the other”. 

2 Das Gupta, Ind, Phil , p. 366 quoting Nyayamanjari, pp. 499ff. 

3 Cf . Dr. Barnett’s remarks in his Intro, to the Path of Light , pp. 29- 
30 : “ The Vedantic metaphysicians could find no term to predicate of 
Brahman, the absolute, transcendental Reality but ‘nay, nay’ \ And 
it is rather in this sense that we should interpret the negations of the 
Mahayana philosophers 
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The Lankavatara on Nirvana 

We conclude our examination of Nirvana by ascertaining 
what the Lankavatara , an authoritative and early text of the 
Yogaearins, says about it. At the outset it may be said 
that the Yogaearins agreed with the Madhyamikas so far as 
the unreality of the things of this world and the non- 
duality (advaya ) 1 of samsara and nirvana is concerned. 
The Madhyamikas were not prepared to establish any rela- 
tion between the phenomenal world and the absolute except 
by remarking that from time immemorial beings have been 
subject to delusion, rendering them unable to realise the 
Truth unless and until they become Buddhas, after going 
through the processes prescribed in Mahayana works. The 
Yogaearins differed from the Madhyamikas in attempting to 
find a relation between the absolute and the individual, and 
in doing so they asserted that there exists only citta (citta- 
m&tra) or vijnana (vijnanamatra ). 2 This citta or vijnana, 
better known as Alaya- vijnana (store of consciousness, the 
substratum of samsara), though originally pure, becomes 
polluted by delusions and dichotomizes itself into me and 
not-me, subject and object, the former becoming mind 
(manas) and the latter the external world. So, according to 
the Yogaearins, Nirvana consists in the ceasing of the mind 
to dichotomize and in realising that there exists only citta 
and that the phenomenal world is only a delusion of the 
citta. The Lankavatara says that Nirvana consists in the 
removal of the imagining intellect (vikalpasya manovijna- 
nasya vyavrttir nirvanam ity ucyafce ), 3 the source of seven 
vijnfeas and that it is not any one of the following four as 
conceived by the heretics : 4 

(i) absence of any real existence (bhavasvabhavabhava) ; 

(ii) absence of the various forms of existence (laksana-vicitra- 
bhavabhava) ; 

(iii) realisation of the absence of the existence of one’s own 


1 Cf. e.g. Lanka., p. 76 ; M, Vr. 9 p. 537. 

2 For criticism of this, see M . Fr., pp. 274ff. 

3 Laiika p. 126. 4 Ibid. 
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(iv) destruction o£ the chain of continuity of the general 

characteristics (avasamanyalakasana-samtati-prabandha-vyuc- 

^Aceording to the LaiiHmfara, ^Nirvana is the transforma- 
tion (paravrtti) of vijnSnas, mind, etc. It is devoi 0 ® 

mental distinctions of existence and non-existence, and of 
eternal and non-eternal. It is not eternal, because it has no 
distinct generic characteristics, and it is not non-eternal because 
it can be realized by saints (aryas). It resembles neither 

death nor destruction. 1 * 3 4 . „ , i . , 

The Lahkavatam then proceeds to elucidate its position y 
enumerating the different conceptions of Nirvana current 
among the non-Yogacarins, and remarks m a general way 
that all these conceptions are defective, because they fall 
under either of the two extremes of ‘is’ and ‘is not . 
The conception of Nirvana mentioned last among the non- 
Yogacara conceptions, however, appears to be Mahayanie. 
It runs thus: There are some who declare that Nirvapa is 
the removal (vyavrtti) of citta, manas and manovijnana 
by passing from one bhumi to another till the attainment of 
the Tathagatabhumi, and practice of the samadhi of M5ya, 
etc., appertaining thereto by (i) realising that everything is a 
fancy of one’s own mind, (ii) not occupying oneself with the 
existence and non-existence of external things, (iii) ascertain- 
ing the true nature (yathabhuta) of things, (iv) non-perceiv- 
ing subject and object without being deluded by the two 
extremes which follow from one’s own thought-construc- 
tions, (v) realising the ineffectiveness of having recourse to 
proofs, (vi) knowing that the truth is a matter only of self- 
. realisation, (vii) comprehending two nairatmyas, and (viii) 
removing the two kinds of klesas (intellectual and habitual) 
and the two screens (avaranas: klesa and jneya). The 
various conceptions which non-Buddhists hold in regard to 
Nirvana are their imaginations. Moksa (emancipation) and 
moksopaya (means of emancipation), about which they 

1 La&ka., p. 157 : The Sravakas are referred to as svasamSnya-laksa- 

napatitaiayabhinivistah. 

’ a Ibid., pp. 98-9. 3 Ibid., p. 66. 

4 Ibid., pp. 182-7 : for a summary see E.B., IV, pp. 226ft 
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speak, do not really exist but the teachers have vikalpa 
(thought-construction) about them and think of the action 
and the actor, existence (sat) and non-existence (asat), and 
busy themselves in jalpa (useless talks) and prapanca (diffuse 
talks). Just as forms in a mirror are seen but do not 
exist- there, so also in the mirror of vasana 1 foolish people 
see the citta as twofold (dvidha) 2 3 . Not knowing eittadrsya 
(citta-image) truly, the ignorant form vikalpas of the seen 
and the seer, whereas in fact there is only one citta, 
devoid of laksya and laksana (percipient and percept). The 
Lankavatdra then goes into details of this exposition, assert- 
ing that Tathagata or Buddha is beyond predications and 
cannot be said to be made (krtaka) or unmade (akrtaka), 
cause or effect, for such predication would be doubly faulty. 
If the Tathagata be krtaka, he would be anitya and identi- 
cal with all actions, which are by nature impermanent, and 
if he be akrtaka, he would be non-existent, 8 and the merits 
so far collected by him become useless, and be becomes 
non-existent as a sky-flower. So the Tathagata should be 
regarded as beyond four-fold limitations and hence beyond 
proofs, and is only to be realised within one’s own self. 
When Buddha speaks about things as niratma, be refers to 
phenomenal things and not to the Tathagata. A Tathagata 
is neither the same nor different from the skandhas; hence 
he is neither nitya nor anitya. Similarly he is not the same 
nor different from moksa. In this way, if no statement can 
be made about the Tathagata, and if he is beyond proofs, 
he turns into a word without any origin and destruction 
and can be equated with akasa, having nothing to rest 
upon (niralamba) and beyond prapanca. 4 Though the 
Tathagata is called Anutpada-anirodha, it must not be 
supposed that e Tathagata 9 means only absence (abhava) of 

1 Vasan a = knowledge derived from memory =present consciousness 
of past perceptions, or an impression remaining unconsciously in the 
mind from past good or evil actions and hence producing pleasure and 
pain (samskSra). See Monier Williams’ Diet. sv. Vasana. 

2 Latika., p. 182, 

3 Alabdhatmakah==na laksanatah k&lpyah, see Lanka.* p. 19. 

4 Of. M, Vf., p. 536. 
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something ; 1 this Anutpada-anirodha is really the name of 
the Manomaya-dharmakaya 2 ( = Svasambhogakaya) and is 

not in fact the Reality, the real Tathagata (=Dharmakaya). 

Points of agreement and difference re. Nirvana in Hina- 

YANIC AND MaHAYANIC WORKS 

Without going into the discussion on the conception of 
Nirvana which Buddha had in his mind, and which is to be 
found in the Pitakas — a topic ably discussed in many 
works, the latest of which is Professor La Vallee Poussin’s 
Nirvana — we shall compare here the conceptions as found in 
the Kathdvatthu , V isuddhimagga and Abhidharmakoia on the 
one hand, and the Prajnd'pdramitd , Mddhyamika Vrtti, and 
Lankdvaidra on the other. 

All these texts agree in regard to the following points; — 

(i) Nirvana is inexpressible (nisprapahca) ; it is unconstitut- 
ed, and has no origin, no decay and no change. 

(ii) It is to be realised only within one’s own self — the 
pratyatmavedya of the Yogaearins and the paccattam vedi- 
tabbam (vinnuhi) of the Hmayanists. 

(iii) It is not abhava (absence of anything) as maintained 
by the Sautrantikas. 

(iv) It is one and the same for all Buddhas, past, present 
and future. 

(v) Marga leads to Nirvana. 

(vi) Individuality ceases in Nirvana. 

(vii) The Hmayanists, in agreement with the Mahayanists, 
hold that Buddhas possess extraordinary powers and know- 
ledge, far superior to the Arhats. But they do not consider 
that the Nirvana attained by Buddha is different from that 
attained by the Arhat . 3 They thus object to the assertion 
of the Mahayanists that the Nirvana of the Arhats is a 
lower and not a perfect state. 

1 Lanka., p. 191. 2 g e0 ante} p . 122 . 

3 Jat., I, Dlpankivra Buddha is said to have attained anupadisesa- 

nibbanadhatu. 
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(viii) Vimukti (freedom) from afflictions (klesa) as an aspect 
of Nirvana is the same for Arhats and Buddhas . 1 2 

The points of difference regarding the conception of Nirvana, 
as found in the works mentioned above are : — 

(i) The iL, F. and A 2 mention that Nirvana is exist- 
ing, eternal (nitya), blissful (sukha) and pure (suci). The 
Yogacarins subscribe to this statement when they identify 
Apratisthita Nirvana with Dharmakaya . 3 4 Strictly speaking 
both the Madhyamikas and the Yogacarins do not predicate 
of Nirvana anything like eternal or non-eternal (nitya or 
anitya), blissful or without bliss (sukha or asukha), pure 
or impure (suci or asuci), for Nirvana to them is beyond all 
predication and hence cannot be called nitya, anitya and 
so forth* 

The Mahayanists following the warning of Buddha against 
the two extremes of sasvata and uccheda decline to apply 
the predications to everything, including Nirvana, but the 
K . and F. state that Buddha's warning refers only to the 
conception of soul, and not to Nirvana. 

(ii) The JL, F. and A * consider that Nirvana is a thing to 
be acquired (praptam) while the M. and LA consider it to 
be unobtainable (asampraptam). 

(iii) The K. and F. maintain that Nirvana forms an aram- 
raana (basis) for meditation and knowledge of monks. The 
M, and L. do nob distinguish between Nirvana and the 
monk, knowable and the knower, object and the subject. 

(iv) The K F. and A . define Nirvana as a lokottara 
(transcendental) state, and as really the highest possible 
state conceivable by them. 

The L. and M . recognise a state higher than lokottara 
(L. calls it lokottaratama) and identify it with Nirvana, 
remarking that in this state sarvajnata (omniscience) is 
obtained — a state unattainable by the Hinayanists. 

The Yogacarins are of opinion that the Hinayanists attain 

1 Sutra., p. 36. 

2 K, stands for Kathdvatthu ; V . for Visuddhimagga ; and A, for 
Abhidharmakoia* ■ 

8 Suzuki, Outlines of Mafoayana Buddhism , p. 354. 

4 M. stands for Mddhyamika Vrtti and L. for LahMvatara. 
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only Vimuktikaya or Moksa, while the Mahayanists attain 
Dharmakaya and Sarvajnatva. The Hinayanists subscrib© 
to this view, for, according to them, Buddha is far superior 
in knowledge and powers to an Arhat and is omniscient 
while an Arhat is not. 

(v) The Hinayanists know only two forms of Nirvana, 
sopadisesa and nirupadisesa, or pratisamkhya and aprati- 
samkhya. The Yogacarins add to them Prakrtisuddha nirvana 1 
and Apratisthita nirvana.® 

(vi) The Madhvamikas consider that Nirvana is the imper- 
sonal absolute immanent in nature, and the only reality, 

1 Cf. M* Vr p. 541; atyantaparinirvria. 

2 The Apratisthita Nirvana is the state of one who after obtaining 
sopadisesa-nibbanadhatu develops maitri, benevolence or charity for 
the suffering millions and chooses not to let himself automatically 
pass, as he would otherwise, to anupadisesanibbana-dhatu [Cf. Panca . 
(A.S.B.ms.),leaf 157a : S'ravaka nirupadhi^esamrvanadhatau pratisthitah]. 
He is then said to be possessed of Nirvana tinged with charity or 
benevolence. The STitrdlankam (pp. 126-7) puts it very clearly : The 
$ravakas and Pr aty ekabuddhas , being devoid of love, fix their minds 
on Nirvana, consisting in the cessation of all misery* The Bodhisa- 
fctvas, however, being full of compassion, do not like to fix their 
minds on Nirvana : hence they are said to be in the Apratisthita 
Nirvana. It will be noted that the Arhats are not entitled to seek the 
Apratisthita Nirvana ; they pass directly from sopadhi&esa to niru- 
padhisesa-nirvanadhatu. The Apratisthita Nirvana can be obtained 
by * Buddhas only, and hence it is a state superior to that of the 
Arhats. The Vijnaptimatratd adds that Buddhas in the Apra- 
tisthita Nirvana rise above the idea of Samsara and Nirvana (cf. 
Sutraiafakara, p, 36) ; hence Sakyamuni was not really influenced by 
love or charity after the attainment of Nirvana. The Hinayanists 
conceive him as one without love (cf. Milindapanha, p, 160 : vigatam 
tathagatassa pemam vigato sineho), though in fact, they repeatedly 
mention that he preached the Truth out of compassion for the 
innumerable suffering beings (lokanukampaya bahuj anahitaya sukhaya). 
Compassion presupposes the existence of love, which may be, and in 
fact in the ease of Buddha (but not of Bodhisattvas) was purely 
unselfish and, as the Mahayanists say, devoid of klesa. For a detailed 
treatment of the Apratisthita Nirvana see Masuda, Die mdividualistische 
Idealismus der Yogacdra Schule , pp. 49 f. ; Stcherbatsky, Con. of N., pp. 
185, 245-6 ; Levi, Mahay ana Sutralahkara , ii, pp. 21, 27 ; Keith, B. Phil., 
pp. 257-8; Bodhic., p. 75; Vijnaptimatratd , x, pp. 99 (ed. of Saeki 
Kiokuga). 
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everything else being mere thought-construction. It appears 
like the Absolute of the Vedanta, but lacks the cit (con- 
sciousness) and dnanda (bliss) of the latter. 

From this it follows that there is the dkarma-samata or 
the sameness of all things, even of nirvana and samsara. 
These are related to each other as the sea and the waves. 

(vii) The Madhyamikas hold with the Yogacarins that 
Nirvana is advaya (non-dual), i.e ., in it there is no duality 
of subject and object, or positive and negative ; and that 
all worldly things are mere illusions. 

(viii) The Mahayanists conceive two ‘screens’ called klesa- 
varana and jheyavarana 1 which operate as hindrances to the 
attainment of Nirvana. They hold that the Hlnayanists can 
get rid of only the klesavarana, while they themselves get 
rid of both. 


Conclusion 

The agreements and disagreements in the accounts of Nir- 
vana, as noticed above, point to the following conclusions : 

The Hiaayanic Nirvana, i.e., the Nirvana as described in 
the literature of the Thera vada school, clearly refers to a 
Unity eternally existing beyond the three worlds (Kama, 
JRupa and Arupa dhatus). It is infinite, inexpressible, un- 
born, and undecaying. It is homogeneous (ekarasa) and knows 
no individuality. In it, all discriminations or dichotomy cease. 
Many of the aspects of Akasa (space) and the ocean bear com- 
parison with those of Nirvana. 

Every being is a conglomeration of elements, which can 
be classified under the five heads, rupa, vedana, sanna, sari- 
khara and vinnana ; hence one being is not essentially 
different from another, an ordinary man is not different from 
a perfected saint. But if the nature and proportion of each 
of the five constituents existing in an individual be taken 
into account, then one being is different from another, an 
ordinary man is different from a perfected saint. It is in 
this way that the Buddhist saying ‘n’eva so na ca anno’ 
(neither the same nor different) is explained. 


1 For details, see ante. Also Lanka., pp. 97, 241. 
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The combination of elements is the outcome of Karma 
(past deeds) and is happening every moment (ksanika), im- 
plying that the disintegration of elements always precedes 
it. The elements in a combined state pass as an individual, 
and from time immemorial he labours under the misconcep- 
tion of a self and of things relating to a self. His vision 
being distorted or obscured by ignorance of the truth he 
cannot perceive the momentary combination and disintegra- 
tion of elements. On the other hand, he is subject to an 
inclination for them. A perfect man with his vision cleared 
by the Buddhistic practices and culture realises the real 
state of things, viz., that an individual consists of the five 
elements and does not possess a permanent and unchanging 
entity called soul. 

The elements, combined under the force of karma, pass as 
an individual, who becomes deluded by misconceptions. He 
weaves a net of fancies around himself and believes he is 
related in some way or other to things or individuals. Be- 
cause of such illusions he experiences endless sufferings, or 
according to the Mahayanists, thinks of himself as suffering, 
on account of his supposed separation from people or things 
near and dear to him, or through supposed disorders or derange- 
ments of his mental and physical system. 

It is for these deluded so-called individuals that Buddhism 
prescribes the eightfold path. By following it an individual 
ultimately realises the transitoriness of things, to which he 
has hitherto attributed some form of existence, and finds 
that the elements, by which he thought himself constituted, 
are ultimately not constituents peculiar to him but common 
to all other so-called beings. He is then said to have 
attained Nirvana, i.e., a mental state in which he can no 
longer distinguish himself as an individual different from the 
infinite elements constituting the universe. In other words, 
all individuality ends in it. In that state of Nirvana 
Gautama Buddha is not different from fWiputra — all are 
one and the same. 

The Mahayanic conception of Nirvana is completely differ- 
ent from the Hlnayanic. The fundamental point of differ- 
ence is that the Mahayanists deny the existence of elements 
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altogether. They do not know of any other reality but the 
truth, the Dharmakaya or Dkarmadkatu. Many of the 
aspects of their conception, are brought out by the various 
terms used in Mahayanic works. For instance, when Nir- 
vana is equated with sunyata, the implication is that all 
things which are ordinarily supposed to exist are really non- 
existent just as the mirage has no substantiality whatever, 
e.g,, the prthivi-dhatu is void (sunya) of real origination, 
destruction, or existence in reality . 1 When it is equated 
with Tathata or Bharmata, the implication is that all things 
of this world are essentially of the same nature, void of any 
name or substratum . 2 It is that which is neither exist- 
ence nor non-existence . 3 Sunyata represents the negative 
and Tathata the positive aspects of the Truth. When it is 
called bhutakoti (true limit), it is implied that on analysis of 
dharmas. which are false designations, one arrives finally at the 
Reality, beyond which it is impossible to pass and which alone 
is true. Some of the other expressions which are often used 
as synonyms of Nirvana are, — avitathata (not untruth) ; 
ananyatathata (unique) ; aviparyasatathata (irreversible) ; para- 
martha (the highest truth), tattva (the essence) ; acintya- 
dhatu (incomprehensible substance), dharmadhatu (totality 
of things), dharmasthiti (substratum of things); supra^anta 
(perfectly calm, unruffled by origination or destruction) ; 
advaya and advaidhikara (non-separable and non-divisible ). 4 

The MahSyanists hold that all beings other than Buddhas 
are under delusions, the nature of which varies according to 
their spiritual advancement. An ordinary man is as much 
under a delusion that he has a son or property as the 
Hinayanic saints, the Arhats, who think that they have 
attained Nirvana, a state of perfect rest and happiness, and 
have gone beyond the three worlds. The contention of th© 
Mahay anists is that the only reality is Nirvana or Dharma- 
dhatu, everything else being a delusion of the mind. The 

l S'iksa p. 246. 2 Lanha p. 226. 3 S'iksa., p. 263. 

4 Cf. iSamyutta , II, pp. 25ff; “Iti kho, bhikkhave, ya fcatra tathata 
avitathata anannatathata idapaccayata, avam vuccati, bhikkhave, patic- 
casamuppado ti. For explanation of the words in italics, see Vis, M., 
p. 518. 
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moment an individual realises that he is the Reality, that 
Samsara is identical with Nirvana, he becomes perfect, i.e., 
a Buddha. One must eradicate Jrom his mind the concep- 
tion not only of his own individuality but also of the sub- 
stantiality of anything whatsoever perceived or cognized by 
him. When a being attains a state of mind, in which he 
cannot distinguish himself from any other thing of the world 
or from the Absolute, he is said to attain Nirvana in the 
Mahayanie sense. 


(d). The Doctrine o! Truths 

An important point of difference between Hlnayana 
and Mahayana pointed out by the Saddharma-Pimdan Jca 
is that, according to the former, a being, by comprehending 
the Aryasatyas including the Pratityasamutpada, attains 
Nirvana, i.e. 9 he passes from samsara to nirvana, from a 
laukika to lokottara state ; while, according to the latter, 
a being, by comprehending the fact that there is no 
difference between samsara and nirvana, that the world 
has only a relative existence (pratltyasamutpanna) and that 
it is unreal but appears real to a deluded mind, realises the 
true Nirvana, which is nothing but the Sunyata; or Tathata, 
the absolute principle underlying the universe. The concep- 
tions of the Reality being so wide apart, the Hmayanists 
and the Mahayanists look upon everything including the 
Buddhistic practices from two quite different angles of 
vision. To the Hmayanists, the Aryasatyas and the Pra- 
tityasamutpada are real and hence belong to the domain of 
the highest truth (paramattha and not sammuti ), while to the 
Mahayanists, they are unreal and belong to the domain of 
convention (samvrti or parikalpita-paratantra) . The Mahaya- 
nists, however, could not do away with the four truths and 
the formula of the chain of causation, for, they held that 
beings, deluded as they are, should at the beginning try to 
comprehend the Pudgala-sunyata through them. In con- 
sonance with their conception of the Reality, the Mahayanists 
held that Buddha had two forms of teaching, conventional 
and transcendental, and that whatever he said about the 
Aryasatyas or Pratityasamutpada were conventional, his real 
teaching being Sunyata or Tathata, which could not be 
imparted by one to another and could be realised only 
within one’s own self. Before we enter into the discussion 
about his two forms of teaching, let us see what the 
Aryasatyas and the Pratityasamutpada are. 
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The Aryasatyas 

The Aryasatyas, as commonly known, are dukkha (misery), 
samudaya (origin of misery), nirodha (cessation of misery) 
and magga (means of the cessation of misery). The underlying 
teaching of these four truths is that they are to be treated 
as formulae for application to everything perceived. That 
these four truths constitute merely a formula and not a 
doctrine has been brought out very clearly in many 
Buddhist texts. In the Majjhima Nikdya 1 while giving an 
exposition of what the right view (sammaditthi) is according 
to the Buddhists, Sariputta takes up, for instance, ahara 
(food), dukkha (misery), jaramarana (old age and death), 
tanha (desire), namarupa (name and form) and avijja 
(ignorance) and applies to each of them the fourfold formula, 
examining it in this way : Take up for consideration a 
material or an immaterial thing. Ascertain its origin. 
Inquire how it decays. In pursuance of this method Sariputta 
defines Sammaditthi through ahara thus: One who knows 
ahara (food), aharasamudaya (how food originates), ahara* 
nirodha (how food decays) and aharanirodhagaminipatipada 
(the way in which the decay of food happens) possesses 
Sammaditthi. The first truth relates to Ahara which, in 
the Buddhist philosophy, is of four kinds. 2 The second truth 
is aharasamudaya, i.e., ahara comes into existence on account 
of tanha. The third truth is aharanirodha, i.e., the ceasing 
of ahara when the tanha is extinct. The fourth truth is the 
way in which ahara ceases; it happens by the practice of 
the eightfold path, viz., samma ditthi, sankappa, vaca, etc. 
One who knows correctly these truths gets rid of hatred 
and attachment, rises above the belief in a self, drives out 
ignorance, and attains freedom from misery. So, we see that 
in these four truths there is nothing particularly Buddhistic* 
They are found in the Brahmanical systems of philosophy 
as well. 3 For instance, the Yoga- sutra of Patanjali (II, 15) 

1 Majjhima , I, p. 261. See also Lai . Vis., pp. 349, 416-7 ; Mtu., II, 
p. 288 ; III, p. 53. 

2 Dzgha, III , pp, 228, 276; Dhs . 71-3; Vis. M p. 341. 

3 Prof. Stcherbatsky remarks; “These four topics— the four noble 
truths as the term has been very inadequately translated and re« 
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says : Yafcha cikitsasastram caturvyuham, rogo rogahetur 
arogyam bhaisajyam iti evam idam api sastrain eatur 
vyuham eva tad yatha samsarah samsarahetur mokso mokso- 
paya iti (just as the science of medicine has four sections 
dealing with the diagnosis, cause and cure of diseases, and 
their remedies, so also this science of spiritual healing has 
four sections dealing with an examination of the nature 
of the things of the world, the cause of their origin, their 
removal, and the factors that bring about the removal). 
The A bhidharmako&a also follows up this interpretation by 
coalescing the four truths into two, viz., cause and effect, 
samsara (world) and nirvana (cessation). Buhkka and samu- 
daya relate to samsara, while nirodha and marga to Nirvana. 
Samsara (world) is the effect while samudaya is its cause; 
so also Nirvana (cessation) is the effect while marga is its 
cause. 1 

This position of the Hlnayanists with regard to the Arya- 
satyas is logical, for their cardinal tenet is that a being suffers 
by wrongly assuming the existence of a self, and thus conceiv- 
ing himself as a separate entity, standing in some form of 
relation to every other being or thing of the world, to which 
again he ascribes an individuality similar to his own. The chief 
aim of Hlnayana teaching is to expel from one’s mind all ideas 
of individuality, whether of himself or of any other being or thing 
of the world, and this can only be effected by an examination 
of the things of this world under the four aspects mentioned 
above. Scrutinizing everything in this way, a being gets rid 
of his wrong assumption and sees things as they really are. This 
is called sammaditthi (right view) or vijja (true knowledge). 
Once this is reached he can be said to have attained freedom 
from misery, or Nirvana. 

presented as a fundamental principle of Buddhism — contain in reality 
no doctrine at all. 55 Con. of N,, p. 55. 

I Koia , VI. 4; see also Sogen, Sys. of B . Thought , pp. 69ff ; Sutra., 
pp, 137-8 ; it supports the interpretation of the Kosa , see infra. 
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The Pratityasamutpada 

Of the four truths, the second and the third comprise the 
Pratityasamutpada. The chief object of this formula of causa- 
tion is to establish that things of this world have only a 
dependent origination and hence are impermanent and pro- 
ductive of sufierings, and that there is nothing except 
Nirvana and Akasa that does not depend upon cause and 
condition. This formula of causal law has been utilised by the 
Hmayanists to show that all constituted things have a preced- 
ing cause and condition and as such they are without any 
substantiality, while it has been used by the Mahayanists to 
establish that the world being relatively existent is unreal like 
the objects seen in a dream. The formula explains the fixed, 
unchangeable, and this-conditioned ( idappaccayatd ) nature of 
things ; hence it is a key to the eternal truth. The moment a 
being realises in his life the truth of this formula he sees the 
Eeality. We find for this reason that the Buddhist texts iden- 
tify the formula with Buddha and Dhamma . 1 It was this 
solution of the problem of life and the world that appealed to 
Sariputta and proved a fruitful source for Nagarjuna’s specula- 
tions . 2 3 * 

Many scholars, who have dealt with this formula, have 
attempted to elicit from it Buddha’s theory of the origin of a 
being and some of them have actually drawn parallels between 
the links of the formula and the causal series of the Samkhya , 8 
It is noteworthy that such attempts were also made in Buddha* 
ghosa’s time. Buddhaghosa has, however, pointed out that 
avijjd, the first link of the chain, must not be regarded as 
similar to palcati (Prakrti) of the Pakativadins (Samkhya) 
because avijja is neither uncaused (akaranam) nor is it the 
primary cause (mulakaranam) of the world. It owes its origin 
to asavas (impurities). The reason adduced by Buddhaghosa 
for its being made the first link in the chain is that Buddha 

1 See ante, p. 51. 

2 Nagarjuna devoted his first chapter to the explanation of only this 
aspect of the law of causation. 

3 See Kern, Manual etc,, p. 46£. ; for other refs,, see Poussin, Theorie 

des douze causes, p. vii, fn. 2. 
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used 4 avijja 3 or ‘ bhavatanha 5 for commencing (slsabhavam) bis 
discourses on topics which by their nature are without any 
beginning or end (vafctakatha or anatnatagga) 1 . It is apparent 
from Buddhaghosa’s remark that avijja need not necessarily be 
the first link in the chain of causation but that it is one of the 
terms found suitable by the author of the formula to begin the 
chain. It could as well be commenced by bhavatanha. 2 In the 
Samyutta Nihdya 3 , the formula starts with dhdra as the first 
link. Hence, we see that the Pratltyasamutpada is not meant 
to be an explanation of the origin of the world but just a chain 
of instances to illustrate the law of idappaccayata (this-condi- 
tioned nature, i.e. a dependent origination) of things. Those 
scholars, who expected to find in it a key to the origin of the 
world, have been disappointed and have condemned it as illogi- 
cal and incongruous. The author of the formula could not 
anticipate that his arrangement of the illustrations in a series 
would give rise to confusion. That the chain was not meant to 
demonstrate a line of evolution is also apparent from the last 
two links, viz., jafci and jam mar ana, as the former cannot be 
the cause of the latter. The underlying idea is that if there be 
Jati, it is inevitably followed by jaramarana. The author of 
the formula wanted us to take up any two links and realise 
from them the idappaccayata or the relative nature of worldly 
things. We may therefore say that the twelve -linked Pratl- 
tyasamutpada like the Aryasatyas is more a general princi- 
ple than a doctrine peculiar to Buddhism, though undoubtedly, 
it owes its enunciation to the ancient Buddhist savants. It 
cannot be stated how far Buddha was responsible for the 
selection of the links though it was perhaps to his penetrating 
eye that the relative existence of all worldly things became 
apparent for the first time. 4 

As the links of the formula have been explained by Profs., 

1 Vis. M., p. 525, b 

2 Ibid., p. 525 : purima, bhikkhave, koti na pannayati avijjaya (or 
bhavatanhaya), ito pubbe avijja (or bhavatanha) nahosi atha paceha 
sambhavi ti. Evafi c’etam, bhikkhave, vuccati, atha ca pana panfiayati 

idapaccaya avijja (or bhavatanha), Of. Samyutta, II, p. 178 ; III, p. 149, 

2 Samyutta, II, pp. 10 1-3, Mahdniddesa, I, pp. 25-6* 
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La Vallee Poussin, Keith, Oldenberg and others we shall give 
here only a brief exposition of them \ 

The formula runs as follows 2 : (1) avijjapaeeaya 3 sanbhara, 
(2) sankharapaccaya vihnanam, (3) viffianap. namarupam 
(4) namarupap. salayatanam, (5) salayatanap. phasso, (6) 
phassap. veclana, (7) vedanap. tanha, (8) fcanhap. upadanam, 
(9) upadanap. bhavo, (10) bhavap. jafci, (11 & 12) jatip. jara- 
maranam. 

The first link, avijja, usually refers to the deluded state 
of mind which debars a being from taking a true view of 
worldly things, e.g, 9 mistaking impermanent things as per- 
manent, misery as happiness, a being without a permanent 
self as possessed of a self and so forth. 5 The second 
link in the chain is sahkbara (impressions or thought- 
constructions — cetaiia) concerning merit (punha), demerit 
(apunfia), and qualities that are neither merit nor demerit 
(anenja) 6 . This is followed by the third link vinnana 7 
perceptions through the six organs of sense. Concomitantly 
(sahaja) with vihhana arise the four composites (khandhas) 
and form a complete being (namarupa) in the foetus. 8 With 
its growth, the namarupa (body) requires the six organs of 

1 Poussin, Theorie des douze causes ; Keith, B . Phil pp. 99ff . ; Olden- 
berg’s Buddha (Hoey’s transl. 1882), pp. 223 f ; Gokhale, Pratitya-samut - 
padaSastm des Ullahgha , Bonn, 1930. 

2 Dzgha , II, pp. 5513; La Vall6e Poussin, Theorie des douze causes , 
pp. 69 S ; Vis . M., pp. 518 h, quoting Samyutta , II, pp. 25-7. 

2 In the Samyutta (II, pp . 101-3) avijja is replaced by ahara or any 
such other thing that gives rise to vinnana. 

4 Digha (II, p. 56) omits the first two links and begins its formula 
thus: — Namarupapaeeaya vinnanam, vinnanapaeeaya namarupam, i,e,, 
vinfiana and nama-rupa are made interdependent. S'dlistambasutra (p. 
82) says that they are sahaja (concomitant). 

5 S’dlistambasutra , p. 79; see also Vis, M. 9 p. 526. 

6 S'dlistambasutra, p. 82; to these three, the Vibhahga (p. 135) and 
Visuddhimagga (p. 530) add three other, viz., kSyasankharo, vacis. and 
cittas. The S'dlistambasutra explains in another place (p. 79) that raga, 
dvesa and moha in regard to worldly things arising through avidya are 
called samskaras. 

7 S'dlistambasutra , p. 82 ; Vis. M. (p. 546) says that punnabhisankharo 
produces twenty-one kinds of vinnana, apunnabhi 0 seven, and anenjabhi 0 
four. 

8 In the Digha °(II, p. 63) and S'dlistambasutra (p. 82) vinnana and 
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sense for doing its work, and these organs in their turn pro- 
duce six forms of contact (phassa). 1 The nature of the con- 
tact produces its corresponding feeling (vedana) and the 
feeling in its turn gives rise* to desire (tanha). Tanha leads 
to upadana 2 (grasping) of kama (desire for objects of pleas- 
ure), ditthi (wrong views like sassata, asassata, etc.), sllabbata 
(religious practices like goslla and govata) and attavada 
(belief in a self). This upadana, which may also be defined 
as a stronger tanha, produces a keen desire in a being for 
future existence in any one of the three worlds, and for 
this he performs kamma through words, mind and body. 
According to his kamma he is reborn in one of the various 
spheres of existence and becomes in due course old and 
passes away. 

Reasons adduced by the Mahayanists for including the 
Truths and the CausalsLaw in their doctrines 

The Mahayanists highly appreciated the teaching conveyed 
by the formula of causation but were not interested in the 
significance of its links, as their cardinal tenet was dharma- 
Mnyatd or non-existence of everything worldly. Similarly 
for the aryasatyas, they appreciated the method of ana- 
lysis of all worldly things as suggested by the four satyas but 
these in their view have existence similar to the objects in 
a dream or a mirage. Thus, if everything be non-existent, 
the examination of a non-existent thing is absurd ; hence 
the Mahayanists should by reasons justify the inclusion of 
the Aryasatyas and the Pratltyasamutpada in their doctrines. 
Nagarjuna and Santideva, Asahga and Vasubandhu therefore 
have shown by forcible and illuminating arguments that they 
were justified in including the Truths and the twelve-linked 
Law of Causation in their doctrines. 

namarupa are shown as resting upon each other, i.e t9 one cannot remain 
without the other. 

1 Adhivacanasamphassa and patighasamphassa, Digha , II, p. 62. 

2 Digha , II, p. 58 ; Vis. M, 9 p. 569. 
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Xagarjuna summarises the position of the Hinayanists 

Nagarjuna has dealt with the Troths incidentally in his 
examination of Pratyaya, Karma^hala, Atman, 1 etc., and at 
length in his treatment of the Aryasatyas 2 . He first sum* 
marises the arguments of his opponents thus : If everything 
be non-existent (sunya), there cannot arise any question 
about the origin and decay of a thing, — in this case, duhkha 
(misery). The five constituents of beings, which come into 
existence through pre-existing cause and condition, are called 
duhkha, because they produce suffering, being subject to 
change and transformation. That these constituents are a 
source of suffering is realised by the Aryas (i.e., Arhats) 
only, and not by the common people, for the latter labour 
under the four misconceptions (viparyasas) 3 of considering 
impure things as pure, impermanent as permanent, unhappy 
as happy, and egoless as having ego. The common people 
are like the sick, to whom sweet things appear bitter. A 
person who is not yet an arhat (anarya) does not know 
that the five upadanaskandhas are a source of suffering. It 
is for this reason that the Truths (satyas) are called truths 
for the perfect only. If everything be sunya (non-existent), 
there cannot be the first Aryasatya called duhkha and con- 
sequently there can be no samudaya (origin), nirodha (des- 
truction), or marga (means of destruction of suffering).. If 
the four Aryasatyas do not exist, there cannot exist true 
knowledge, exertion, or realisation, the four fruits of sancti- 
fication or their enjoyer, the Sahgha, Dharma, or even 
Buddha. The assertion of sunyata (non-existence of every- 
thing) goes against the existence of the three ratna's, in 
fact, of all things, good or bad. 

Nagarjuna’s arguments to meet the above charges 

Nagarjuna pities his opponents for their inability to grasp 
the true sense of sunyata, or the object of establishing sunya- 

1 M. Vr., chs. I, XVII, XVIIL 2 im., ch. XXIV. 

3 Bodhic p. 375; M. Vr r , pp. 464 and 807 referring to Netti, p. 114 
and I?idex; Sihsu,, p. 198; AhguUara , II, p. 52; Patanjala- Yogasutra, 
II, 5 ; S arvadarmna-san graha (ed. of Mm. Vasudev Abhayankar), p. 361 ; 
see also infra . * 
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ta # and for their false imagination. The object of teaching 
sunyata, he says, is to bring about a complete cessation of 
all prapahca (i.e., looking apon unity as manifold). The 
view held by his opponents that moksa (emancipation) is 
attained by the destruction of action (karma) and passion 
(Mesa) is incorrect. It is a known fact that ordinarily per- 
sons are ignorant of the real state of things. They conceive 
rupa (form), etc. and allow passion, hatred and delusion 
to come into existence. From this statement as also from 
the Sutras , it is evident that sahkalpa (imagination) is the 
source of all these, from which it follows that karma and 
Mesa are only products of imagination and have no real ex- 
istence. Their origin is due to the prapahca (thought- 
creation) which takes hold of the mind of a worldly being, 
who from the time immemorial is used to a variety of 
actions and things such as gain and loss, happiness and 
misery, action and the actor, known and the knower, and 
so forth. All these worldly thought-creations cease to exist 
when a person realises the non-existence of the things which 
are commonly supposed to have real existence. Just as 
a person does not form any idea (prapahca) about the 
‘ beauty of a barren woman’s daughter 1 and consequently 
does not weave a net of fancies (kalpana) around her, so 
also a Mahayanist is not troubled with the conception of 
C( I" and “ Mine”, the roots of a belief in self (satkavadrsti) , 
nor is he troubled by any cause for the origin of passions. 
If a person realises that passions (Mesas) do not originate, 
he cannot have any idea of good or bad action and conse- 
quently birth, old age, disease and death. Therefore the 
Yogins (ascetics) established in sunyata do not conceive any 
real skandha, dhatu, ayatana, etc. and consequently they 
have no prapahca, vikalpa, satkayadrsti, klesa, karma or 
mrtyu. Thus the realisation of sunyata brings about the 
complete cessation of all prapahcas, and so it is said that 
the realisation of sunyata is the same as the realisation of 
Nirvana . 1 


1 M. Fr«, pp. 350-1. 
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^UNYATA IS NEITHER NASTITVA NOR ABHAVA 

Having dealt with the object of the teaching of sunyata, 
Nagarjuna proceeds to an exposition of sunyata by stating 
its essentials (laksanas), which are as follows 1 : — 

(i) It is aparapratyaya, i.e., it cannot be imparted by one 
to another . 2 One is to realise the Truth within himself 
(pratyatmavedya), and not to understand it by listening to 
the instruction of Aryas (the Perfect), who can speak of the 
Truth only through superimpositions (samaropa). 

(ii) It is santa , i.e ., it has the nature of cessation , 3 it is 
undisturbed by origination or destruction. 

(iii) It is prapancairaprapancitam , i.e., it is inexpressible , 4 
The first prapanca is taken as a synonym of speech (vak), r> 
i.e. the sense of sunyata is not utterable by words. 

(iv) It is nirvikalpa or unrealisable in concepts. Vikalpa 
is thought-construction ; so sunyata is beyond (lit, devoid 
of) thought-construction. And, lastly, 

(v) It is amnartha , i.e., devoid of different meanings. 

Thus he points out that Sunyata is not to be taken in 

the sense of nastitva (nihilism) or abhava (absence of some- 
thing) as wrongly supposed by the Hlnayanists. He conti- 
nues his exposition of sunyata by equating it with the 
pratityasamutpada, saying 

yah pratityasamutpadah sunyatam tarn pracaksmahe, 

sa prajnaptir u pa day a pratipat saiva madhyama. 

(We say that dependent origination is sunyata. It is in 
that sense that the path is middle.) All phenomenal 

1 M. Vr., pp. 372-7. 

2 Prof. Stcherbatsky (Con. of N. 9 p. 41) translates it as 6< un* 
cognisable from without 55 but the commentary of Can drain rti does 
not seem to warrant the rendering. 

8 See M. Vr., p. 160 where it is shown why lantam is taken in 
the sense of svabhava-virahitam. The point is that anything having 
real existence cannot be subject to the causal law ; so whatever is 
subject to causal law has no real existence like the seed and the 
sprout. Hence both of them can be described as 3anta or svabhava- 
virahita. Prof. Stcherbatsky (op. cit.) uses the word <f quiescent 
for £anta. 

4 Prof. Stcherbatsky (op. cit.) translates it “ undifferentiated in 
words. 55 * 5 M. Vr., p. 373. 
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things are relatively existent, e.g. 9 sprout and seed, vijnanas 
with reference to cause and condition; hence, Nagarjuna 
says that things, which are only relatively existent, have 
in reality no origination, and the fact of this non-origina- 
tion in reality is sunyata. So it is asserted by the Teacher 
in the Anamtapiahradapasankramanasutra 1 that whatever is 
said to have come into existence through cause and condition 
(i.e. relatively) is really unborn; it cannot have real origi- 
nation ; and whatever is subject to cause and condition is 
sunva. The statement made in the Lankdvatara and else- 
where that all dharmas are sunva (non-existent) refers 
to the non-origination of things in reality. It is in this 
sense that the connotation of sunyata has come into exist- 
ence. Hence it is said that sunyata, which bears the sign 
of non-origination in reality, is the middle path. That 
which is really non-originated can neither be said to exist 
nor to vanish ; hence is neither existent nor non-existent, 
and as such it is the Middle Path which keeps clear of the 
two extremes . 2 

We may consider this topic in another way. There is 
nothing which originates without cause and condition and 
therefore there is nothing which can be called asunya 
(non-relative). It is said in the SataJca and elsewhere that 
nothing is ever produced without cause and condition, or, in 
other words, there is nothing eternal. The ignorant only 
conceive of eternity, etc. in regard to Akasa. The wise 
know that all things are caused and conditioned, and they 
never fall into the delusion of either of the two extremes. 
If it be admitted, as is done by some of the Hlnayanists , 3 
that things the elements that constitute a being) are 

uncaused and unconditioned, then the four Aryasatyas are 
contradicted, for how can there be duhkha, the first truth, 
if things come into existence without cause and condition 
(apratitya) ? - . 

1 M. F>., p. 239. 

2 Of. Bodhic.y p. 359 : 

na san nasan na sadasan na capyanubhayatmakam, 
catuskotivinirmuktam tattvam madhyamika viduh. 

3 Referring evidently to the Sarvastivadins. * 
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Buddha’s teachings were delivered in two ways : 

Nagarjuna, thus establishing that siinyata is neither 
nastitva nor abhava but a word signifying the relative 
existence of things, says that the Hlnayanists, too much 
engrossed in the studies of texts alone, have misunderstood 
the sense of siinyata and do not understand that the Teacher 
delivered his teachings in two ways, viz., conventional and 
real, or empirical and transcendental. So it is said by 
Nagarjuna : 

dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana, 
iokasamvrtisat}^!!! ca satyam ca paramarthatah. 1 

{The teachings of Buddhas are based on two kinds of truth, 
the truth of the world, and the truth in the highest sense). 

(a) Samvbti 

Nagarjuna as well as Santideva points out that the words 
in common usage, e.g., skandha, atman, ioka, etc., being 
enveloped (samvrta) on all sides are called conventional. 
The expression Samvrti has three different senses, which are 
as follows: — 

(1) Samvrti Is the same as ignorance on account of its 
completely enveloping the reality, or, in other words, it Is 
identical with ignorance (avidya). 2 In elucidation of this, 
Prajnakaramati, the commentator of the Bodliicary avatar a, 
says that ignorance superimposes a form on a non-existent 
thing and thus creates an obstacle to the correct view of 
the reality. In support of his statement he quotes from the 
8 alistamb asutra a stanza, in which it is stated that ignor- 

1 M. Vr., p. 492; Bodhic., p. 361. The two kinds of Truth have 
been dealt with in the Madhyamakavatam (Chs. V, VI) ; see Le Musion, 
1907, N.3., vol. VIII for summary of Ch. V. 

2 Bodhic., p. 352; Samvriyate avriyate yathabhutaparijiianam 
svabhava varan ad avrta(=abhuta)praka4anac ca nayeti samvrtih. 
Avidya moho viparyasa iti paryayah. It is called samvrti because it 
envelopes the real knowledge and also because it helps to uncover that 
which is, as a matter of course, enveloped. It is synonymous with 
ignorance, delusion, or misconception. For Paramartha being the same 
as Nirvana, see infrcu 
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amce (avidya) is nothing but the non-realisation (apratipatti) of 
the truth, and faith in falsehood. 

(2) Samvrti implies a thing which depends on another for 
existence, i.e., subject to cause and condition, 1 for a really 
self-existent thing cannot have origin and decay, or any 
kind of transformation; so whatever is caused and condi- 
tioned is samvrta (phenomenal). 

(3) Samvrti refers to signs or words current in the world, 
i.e,, accepted by the generality of the people and based on 
direct perception. 2 Santideva desires to point out that rupa 
(form), sabda (sound), etc. should not be supposed to be 
really existing on account of being directly perceived by all 
in the same way. Their existence is substantiated by proofs 
whi<?h are valid from the worldly, and not from the trans- 
cendental, standpoint. If all that is perceived by the senses 
be true, then a fool knows the truth, and there is no need 
of exerting for the acquisition of truth. In support of his 
statement, he cites the illustration that the body of a 
woman, though impure in the highest sense, is regarded as 
pure by a man whose mind is swayed by attachment; hence 
a fact cannot be established merely by experience. 

It may be argued that as the expressions like dhatu, 
ayatana, etc. occur in the scriptures, they are real, and 
besides had they been non-existent, the Teacher would not 
have referred to them as momentary, subject to decay, etc. 
Santideva explains this away by saying that the Teacher 
used them only as artifices to lead men, having minds 
engrossed in thinking of object as existent, to the concep- 
tion of sunyata, i.e., things as really non-existent. Whatever 
Buddha said about skandha, dhatu, ayatana or their transi- 
toriness is conventional and not real; hence the existence of 
dhatus and ayatanas in reality is not established. If it be 
held that every object of experience is unreal, how can we 
account for the experience of ksanikatva (transitoriness) of 

1 Bodhic p. 352: pratityasamutpannam vasturupam samvrtir 
ucyate. 

2 Ibid., pp. 374-5 : pratyaksyam api rupadi prasiddhya na prama- 

n&t&h. ' 
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pudgala by the yogins (ascetics) who have perfected them- 
selves in the meditation of pudgalanairatmya (essencelessness 
of constituted things) ? Santideva’s answer is very simple. 
He said that even the experiences of yogins are not above 
samvrti, for samvrti includes everything that falls within 
the scope of buddhi (intelligence), and “the reality lies 
beyond it. The experience of the yogins that a ’woman’s 
body is impure contradicts the experience of an ordinary 
man who considers it to be pure. Thus it is proved that 
the scriptural authority does not establish the reality of 
skandha, dhatu, ayatana, etc. 

Two KINDS OF SAMVRTI -S AT YAS 

All that has % been said above applies to loka-samvrti only, 
i.e., truths valid in the world of convention, which are 
accepted as such by the generality of the people. There is 
however another kind of the so-called truth, which should 
be distinguished as Alokasamvrti; i.e., truths not accepted 
by the generality of the people. The experiences of a man 
with diseased eyes or defective organs of sense are peculiar 
to the man and are not true for all. Such experiences 
should be called Alokasamvrti (conventional truths but not 
general). 

Santideva calls these two kinds of conventional truths 
Tathya-samvrti and Mithya-samvrti, and distinguishes them 
thus : 1 The Tathya-samvrti (phenomenal truth) refers to 
things which originate out of a cause (kihcit pratltyajatam) 
and are perceived in the same way by all persons with 
unimpaired organs of sense, e.gr., the colour blue, etc. The 
Mithya-samvrti refers to those things or statements which 
are accepted only by individuals and not universally, though 
they may have originated through cause and condition, i.e., 
they are like things perceived by a person with a defective 
organ of sense. 

( b ) Paramarthasatya 

The truth of the Ary as who see things as they really are 
is quite different from the two so-called truths mentioned 


1 Bodhic p. 353. 
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above. Nagarjuna says that this truth, Paramarthasatya, 
is identical with Nirvana , 1 It does not admit of any dis- 
tinction as subject and object . 2 It is un-originating and un- 
decaying, and as such it is not an object to be grasped by 
the mind. It is indeterminable by speech and unknowable 
by knowledge . 3 Hence the highest truth is inexpressible and 
can be realised only within one’s own self . 4 It cannot form 
the subject-matter of instruction, and hence it cannot be 
imparted by one to another. Santideva explains the truth 
(tattva or paramarthasatya) as beyond the range of buddhi 
(intellection or perception) while that which comes within 
the range of buddhi is conventional (samvrti ). 5 According 
to him, the truth is attainable by giving up all things 
which act as hindrances to knowledge, viz., impressions 
(vasana), connection (anusandhi) and passion (klesa) through 
comprehension of the real nature of things. It is therefore 
the same as the non-existence of all dharmas and as such it 
may be taken as a synonym of sunyata fessencelessness), 
tatkata (thatness), bhutakoti (true limit), and dharmadhatu 
(totality of things). All that Is caused and conditioned is 
not really existent, because everything undergoes change 
with time, while in a really existent thing no change is 
possible; neither can the fact of coming and going be attri- 
buted to it. Things that are supposed to have existence 
are like an illusion or an echo, because they arise through 
cause and condition, and disappear when the cause and con- 
dition cease. So, in reality, there can be no origination 
through cause and condition, because real origination does 
not depend upon and is not subject to something else. All 
things arise subject to some preceding causes and condi - 

1 See ante . Samvrti is identified with avidya and buddhi. See Bodhic 
pp. 352, 366, also Stcherbatsky, op. cit p. 164 n. 

,2 Of. Bodhic., p. 366 : Paramarthasatyam sarvavyavaharasamatikran- 
tam nirvi^esam. Asamutpannam aniruddham. Abhidheyabhidhana- 
j ney aj nanavigat am. 

3 M. Vr„ pp. 364, 493. 

4 Bodhic., p. 367 r aryapam eva svasamvidita-svabhavataya pratya- 
tmavedyam. 

5 Bodhic., p. 354. 
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tions ; hence they are really non-existent. How, then, can 
an existent thing be expected to arise out of them ? Can 
anybody ascertain whence the illusory things produced by 
causes come and where they go ? In this connection Santi* 
deva comments elaborately on the famous stanza of Nagar- 
juna : 

na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napyahetutah, 
utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvacana kecana 1 . 

{Nowhere and never does a really existent thing originate out 
of a self or non-self or both self and non-self or without any 
cause). 

The aim of Santideva as also other writers on Mahay ana 
is to assert that the real truth (paramarthasatya) is that things of 
this world have no more existence than the magic figures creat- 
ed by a magician. As these figures and their movements are 
taken as real by the ordinary people while the magician himself 
does not concern himself about their reality, so also in this 
world, the viparyastas i.e., those whose vision is obscured and 
subject to error run after, or weave their thoughts around, the 
various phenomenal things, while the yogin, who knows the 
highest reality, does not pay heed to them. In short, the 
Paramarthasatya is nothing but the realisation of the dream- 
like or echo-like nature of Samvrtisatyas . 2 

If Paramarthasatya be of an inexpressible nature and 
Samvrtisatya be non-existing like an illusion or echo as urged 
by Nagarjuna and &antideva, a Hlnayanist may enquire about 
the necessity of preaching on the topics like skandha, dhatu, 

1 Bodhic.y p. 357 ; M. Vr. f p. 12. 

2 Bodhic,, pp. 368, 379. The Satyasiddhi school introduced the 

two kinds of truth, Vyavaharasatya and Paramarthasatya into the 
Buddhist metaphysics. In the A ksayamatinirdeSasutra these two truths 
form the principal subject of discussion (Vaidya, Catuhsatika , p. 19). 
In the Mahay ana literature there are other expressions bearing the 
same sense as Paramartha and Samvrti, e.g., Nltartha and Neyyartha, 
see M. Fr., p. 41 ; V. Sastri, iv, 2 on Sandhya-fohasa; M. Fr., 

pp. 41; Sutra., p. 51. 

For Paramarthika and AbhiprayikI, see M. Vr., pp. 42 fit; Sutra., 
p. 138; Keith, B . Phil., p. 235; Journal Asiatiqm , 1903, ii, p. 360 for 
comments on Samvrti and Paramartha, 
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ayatana, aryasatyas, pratltyasamutpada etc., which are conven- 
tionally true and not true in the highest sense (atattva). The 
reply is 

vyavaharam anasritya f&aramartho na desvate, 
paramartham anagamya nirvanam nad bigamy ate 1 . 

(The highest truth cannot be imparted without having recourse 
to conventional truths ; and Nirvana cannot be attained without 
the realisation of the highest truth). In other words, the 
highest truth cannot be brought home directly to a mind, which 
normally does not rise above the conventional distinction of 
subject and object, knower and known ; hence it must be impart- 
ed through conventional truths, and unless it is so imparted 
one cannot be expected to extricate himself from worldly 
limitations and arrive at Nirvana. It is for this reason that 
the Mahay anists cannot dispense with samvrta topics like 
dhatu, ayatana, aryasatya and pratltyasamutpada; they are 
like vessels to the seeker of water. 

The other reason 2 for which the Mahayanists cannot dispense 
with samvrta topics is that the Paramarthasatya cannot be 
explained to another by signs or predicates, but yet it has to 
be explained. So the only alternative is to explain it by 
the negation of samvrta matters. As it is agocara (beyond 
the cognizance of buddhi — intellection), avisaya (beyond the 
scope of knowledge), sarvaprapancavinirmukta (beyond the 
possibility of detailed descriptions), JcalpandsamatiJcrdnta 
(beyond every possible form of imagination, e.g., existence or 
non-existence, true or untrue, eternal or non-eternal, perma- 
nent or impermanent, happy or unhappy, pure or impure, 
and so forth) 3 , the only way to explain it to the people is 
through common place terms and illustrations. A person with 
diseased eyes sees a net of hair; he is corrected by another 
whose eyes are healthy, the latter negating the afflicted 
man’s statement that there (really) is a net of h^ir. The 

1 M. Fr., p. 494; Bodhic p. 365; see also p. 372; Upayabhutam 
vyavaharasatyam upeyabhutam paramarthasatyam (also in the Madhya - 
malcavatara , vi, 80). Panca. (A.S.B. ms.) leaf 56a: Na ca Subhut© 
samskrtavyatirekena asamskrtam sakyam prajnapayitum. 

2 Bodhic., p. 363. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 366-7. These terms can be easily multiplied. 
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man with healthy eyes does not indicate by such a 
negation that he is either denying or affirming something. 
Similarly, persons whose right vision is obstructed by ignor- 
ance conceive of the existence of* skandha, dhatu, ayatana, 
etc., which are in reality non-existent phenomenal forms* 
Buddhas like the persons with healthy eyes know this, and 
they cannot help saying that there are in reality no skan- 
dhas, dhatus, ayatanas, but thereby they neither deny nor 
affirm their existence. Therefore the highest truth cannot 
be preached without the help of the conventional truths. 
So it is said 

anaksarasya dharmasya srutih ka desana ca ka, 
sruyate desyate carthah samaropad anaksarah 1 . 

[How can there be hearing and preaching of dharma 
which is un-utterable (lit. cannot be articulated) ; it is by 
the superimposition of ideas on the reality which is inex- 
pressible that the latter can be preached or heard. ] 

If it be established that all mundane things are really 
non-existent, there is a probability of the Paramartha (the 
highest truth) being conceived as nihilism. Nagarjuna 
sounds a note of warning against such a conception by say- 
ing that sunyata should not be identified with the extinc- 
tion of a thing which existed before. The question of 
extinction or nihilism does not arise, because the existence 
of something preceding is not admitted. Neither should it 
be regarded as something existing by having recourse tfo 
superimpositions. Those, who do not realise the real distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of truth, fall into the error of 
either conceiving sunyata as the non-existence of samskaras 
(constituents of a being) or of assuming the existence of 
something as the basis of sunyata. Both are wrong views, 
and people of limited knowledge misunderstand sunyata as 
the one or the other. The distinction was, in fact, so very 
subtle that even Buddha hesitated to preach the truth at 
first . 2 

1 Bodhic p. 365; M. Vr p. 264, xv. 2; c/. Lanka., p. 194. 

2 Buddhaghosa also uses this argument, see ante. 
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The Hinayanists mistake sunyata as abhava 
In concluding his argument, Nagarjuna says that the 
Hinayanists, by attributing the sense of abhava (absence or 
non-existence) after assuming the existence of something to 
sunyata , fall into error and fail to understand the 
standpoint of the Mahayanists. The Mahayanic conception 
of sunyata, i.e., that everything is non-existent fits In 
correctly with all dharmas and all statements ; it Is when 
sunyata is seen in this light that one can perceive the 
reasonableness of the formulae of Causal Law and the Four 
Truths, the fruits of sanctification, sangha, dharma, buddha, 
things worldly and transcendental, deeds right and wrong, a 
good or bad condition and other conventional matters. 
Nagarjuna having stated his position attacks the Hinaya- 
nists for their inability to comprehend the correct sense of 
the Causal Law. He says that just as a rider while riding 
may forget his horse and revile another for stealing it, so 
also the Hinayanists, because of their distracted mind, fail 
to grasp the truth that sunyata is the true sense and the 
chief characteristic of the Causal Law, and attack the Maha- 
yanists, the Sunyata vadins, for misinterpreting it. 

The Position of the Hinayanists with regard to the 
Truths and the Causal Law is untenable 

Nagarjuna now proceeds to assail the position of his 
opponents. He says that those, who admit the reality of 
unconstdtued things, cannot logically support the Aryasatyas 
and the Pratltyasamutpada. 

It should be remembered that the Hinayanists apply the 
Causal Law to constituted things only. Nagarjuna attempts 
to make the position of the Hinayanists untenable by assert- 
ing that the Law should be universally applicable, and that 
there cannot be anything in the world which was excepted 
by Buddha as beyond its range. He argues that if things exist 
by themselves, they are not subject to causes and condi- 
tions, and such being the case, there is no need to draw 
distinctions of external and internal, no need of causes and 
conditions, or the doer and the doing of an action. In 
short, the Hlnayanic theory contradicts the origin and decay 
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as well as the fruits of sanctification* Hence, the position 
of the Hlnayanists that things exist by themselves is unten- 
able, It also contradicts the words of Buddha who said on 
many occasions: apratltyasamutpanno dharmah kascin na 
vidyate (there never exists anything which originated with- 
out cause and condition). This statement of Buddha, 
however, fits in with the definition of sunyata as given by 
the Mahay anists. 

If all things be existent (asunya) and if it originates 
without cause and condition, there cannot be anything 
impermanent, and consequently no duhkha. 

Again, if duhkha be taken as something existing, then the 
truths of samudaya and nirodha (origin and decay) of 
misery, and marga (the eight-fold path leading to the decay 
of misery) are meaningless. Nagarjuna thus pays back 
the Hlnayanists in their own coin. 

Then, with reference to the parijnana (detailed knowledge) 
of the Hlnayanists, Nagarjuna shows that it is not logical 
to maintain that duhkha, assuming it to be an existent 
thing, was unknown before, and that it is known subsequent- 
ly because existent things remain always in the same 
condition (svabhavah samavasthitah) and never undergo any 
change. If an existent thing be not subject to change, it 
cannot be maintained that duhkha which was unknowable 
at first was known later on. From this it follows that there 
is no duhkha-parijnana (knowledge of suffering). Consequent- 
ly, prahana (abandonment), saksatkarana (realisation), and 
bhavana (meditation) are meaningless. 

As it is unreasonable to claim knowledge of duhkha, 
which was formerly by nature unknowable, it is wrong to 
assume the existence of the fruit of Srotapatfci, which did 
not exist before but was realised later on; and so with the 
other fruits of sanctification. The same reasoning — that 
which was by nature unattainable cannot be attained later 
on — is applied to show that there can be no one who enjoys 
these fruits, and consequently no Saiigha. If there be no 
Aryasatyas, there cannot be Dharma, and in the absence 
of Dharma and Sangha there cannot be a Buddha. If it be 
assumed that Buddha and Bodhi exist by themselves, then 
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one remains without any reference to the other. If Buddha- 
hood be taken as already existing, a person, who by nature 
is a non- Buddha, can never .attain Bodhi, however much he 
may practise the Bodhisattva duties, because a non-Buddha 
cannot be expected to change. 

Mahayanic definition of Aryasatyas 

Nagarjuna’s point is that if a thing exists by itself then 
it is absurd to speak of it as created, having a creator, and 
so forth. Just as nobody speaks of uncovering the sky 
because the open sky exists by itself, so also nobody should 
say that a thing, existing by itself, has been made or 
attained. In fact, the theory of pratltyasamutpanna (one 
existing with reference to another, i.e relatively) must be 
admitted, as otherwise even the expressions of everyday 
usage such as go, do, cook, read, etc., become meaningless. 
If the world is supposed to exist by itself, the world would 
be unoriginatmg, undecaying and unchangeable as the self- 
existent is changeless. The world, according to the Asunya- 
vadins (i.e. the Realists who do not admit sunyata), would 
have no concern with the Causal Law and he beyond the 
possibility of diversity. Had the world been so, says the 
Pitaputrasamagamasutra, it would not have been dealt with 
by Buddha, and the Teacher would have, as the HastikaJcsya - 
sutrg, says, gone there with all disciples. 

Nagarjuna concludes by saying that he who realises Pra- 
tityasamutpada can rightly know the four truths and quotes 
a passage from the Manjusnpariprccha dealing with the Maha- 
yanic view of the four truths. It runs as follows, — he who 
realises that no dharmas have originated has known duhkha ; 
he who realises the non-existence of all dharm? has 
suppressed the source (samudaya) of misery ; he w ] ~ ^ises 
that all dharmas are completely extinct (par? ^rta) has 
comprehended the truth of nirodha (cessation) f^ind he who 
realises the means by which the absence of all things is 
known is said to have practised the path (marga). This 
has been developed thus in the Dhyayitamus iisutra : Unable 
to comprehend the four truths properly on account of being 
15 
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troubled by the four viparyasas (misconceptions ), 1 sentient 
beings cannot go beyond the world of transmigration. They 
conceive of atman (self) and a truly a (things relating to a 
self) and thus have karma bhisamskara (actions ). 2 Not 
knowing that all things are completely extinct (parinirvrta) 
they imagine the existence of themselves and others, and 
become engrossed therein to the extent of having affection, 
infatuation and ultimately delusion. They now perform 
actions, physically, verbally, and mentally, and after making 
some superimpositions of existence on non-existing things, 
they think that they are subject to affection, infatuation, 
and delusion. In order to get rid of them, they take 
initiation into the doctrines of Buddha, observe the precepts 
and hope to pass beyond the world and attain Nirvana. 
They imagine that some things are good, some bad ; some 
are to be rejected, some to be realised; that duhkha is to 
be known, the samudaya of duhkha to be given up, the 
nirodha of duhkha to be realised, and the marga to be 
practised. They also imagine that all constituted things are 
impermanent and endeavour to pass beyond them. Thus, 
they attain a mental state full of disgust (or contempt) 
for constituted things, having animitta (absence of sign or 
cause) as its preceding condition. They think that they 
have thus known duhkha, i.e . 3 the transitoriness of constituted 
things, become terrified by them, and shun their causes. 
Having imagined something as source (samudaya) of duhkha, 
they conceive of cessation (nirodha) of duhkha and decide 
to follow the path (marga) to attain it. They retire to a 
secluded place with a mind full of disgust and attain 
quietude (samatha). Their minds are no longer moved 
by worldly things and they think that they have done 
all that is to be done, they are freed from all sufferings 
and have become arhats. But after death they find them- 
selves reborn among the gods and in their minds exist 

1 See ante , p, 212. 

2 Of. Bodhic p. 350 ; Viparyasasamjnino ’satsattvasamaropabhini ** 
veSavaSad atmatmiyagrahapravrtter ayoni^omanasikaraprasuto ragadi- 
kle^aganah samup&jayate. Tasmat- karma, tato janma, etc. 
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doubts about Buddha and his knowledge. When they die 
again, they pass to hell because they doubt the existence 
ol the Tathagata after forming some misconceptions about 
all dharmas which are unoriginated. The four truths are 
therefore to be seen in the light of the Manjuirlsutra as 
pointed out above. 

The Prajndpdramitd on the A eyas at y as 

The new point of view from which the Aryasatyas are 
looked at by Nagarjuna’s school appears in the Prajndpdramitds 
in connection with the attempt to explain the conception 
of sunyata. The Pancavimsati -s dhasrikd Prajndpdramitd thus 
defines the Aryasatyas : 1 

What is duhkhasatydvavdda ? A Bodhisattva while practi- 
sing the prajnaparamita should not consider himself to be 
attached or unattached (yukta or ayukta) to any one of the 
five skandhas, or to any organ of sense, or to their ayatanas 
or to the vijnana produced by the contact of the 
organs of sense with their respective objects, or to any of 
the four truths, twelve links of the chain of causation, 
eighteen kinds of sunyata, and so forth. He should not 
look upon anything as rupa, vedana, etc., as connected or 
unconnected. This is called, according to the Prajndpdra- 
mitd , a sermon on the first truth, Duhkha. The underlying 
iea is that if a Bodhisattva thinks himself as connected 
unconnected with anything, which, according to the 
jh jndpdramitd , is non-existent or has only a conventional 
existence, then the Bodhisattva is subject to duhkha 
(suffering) ; even if a Bodhisattva considers himself as having 
realised the truths or the causal law or sunyata, he would 
ve subject to duhkha, though, according to the Hinayanists, 
the Bodhisattva thereby attains sukha or nirvana. 

What is samudayasatydvavdda ? A Bodhisattva while 
practising prajndpdramitd does not consider whether rupa or 
any other skandha is subject to origination or destruction 
(utpadadharmin or nirodhadharmin), or to contamination or puri- 
fication (samklesadharmin or vya vadana dharmin) . He knows 


1 Panca pp. 43 f. 
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that rupa does not convert (samavasatati) into vedana, or 
vedana into saipjfia, and so forth; a dharrna, in fact, oo 
account of its nature being unreal (prakrti-sunyata), cannot 
be converted into another dharma. Neither that which is 
sunyata (non-existence) of rupa is rupa, nor does the sunyata 
of rupa take a rupa (form); therefore sunyata is neither 
different from, nor identical with, rupa, and in this way 
the other skandhas are treated. This is called the sermon 
on samudaya. The object of this discourse is to establish 
that the so-called things of the world have really no 
existence and hence there can be no origination, transforma- 
tion, or destruction, and so a Bodhisattva should remain 
unconcerned with the conception of samudaya of things. 

What is nirodhasatydvavdda% A Bodhisattva is to know 
that sunyata has no origin, decay, contamination, purification, 
decrease, increase, past, present, or future. In it, therefore, 
there can be no rupa, vedana etc., no duhkha, samudaya, 
etc., not even srotapanna, sakrdagami or Buddha. This is 
called nirodhasatyavavada. This statement is meant to 
convey that nirodha is nothing but the realisation of the 
real nature of sunyata. 

Arguing in this way the Pmjndpammita shows that the 
truth is sunyata, Le., the non-existence of the so-called 
things of the world, and this may be called the third truth, 
nirodha, while duhkha consists in thinking oneself as 
related in some way or other to the conventional things, 
and samudaya in believing that the origination of things 
does really happen. As the marga has no place in this 
interpretation of the aryasatyas, the Pmjndpdramitd omits 
it. 

Misconception of the Abhats 

NagSrjuna, as we have seen, establishes by quotations 
from the Mahayanic texts that Hinayanic Arhats labour 
under misconceptions. Of the four common misconceptions 
(viparyasas), they are not free from the fourth, viz., seeing 
ego in egoless things, thinking non-existent things as existent . 1 
But this statement of Nagarjuna or of the Mahayanic texts 

1 Cf. Bodhic *>. 350. 
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with reference to the Hinayanists has in view the egoless- 
ness of things generally (dharmasunyata) and not merely of 
constituted things with w^ich the Hinayanists are con- 
cerned. Nagarjuna ends his discourse by asserting that 
the truth is that all things are like echo, mirage, or images 
in dreams. ' When one realises this, he has neither love 
nor hatred for any being and with a mind like the sky, 
he does not know of any distinctions as Buddha, Dharma, or 
Sahgha and does not have doubts regarding anything. 
Being without doubt and without attachment, he attains 
parinirvana without upadana. 

Santideva 1 also reasons in this way and says that a per- 
son’s avidya, the source of delusion, which comes about on 
account of the attribution of existence (sat) to non-existent 
things (asat), or ego (atma) to egoless things (anatma), ceases 
to exist when he realises truly (paramarthatah) that things 
have only a dreamlike or echolike existence. On the cessa- 
tion of avidya, the other links of the chain of causation 2 
get no opportunity to arise and hence the person obtains 
Nirodha. 

The Mahayanists thus relegate the four Truths and the 
Causal Law to the domain of matters conventional and not 
real, and assert that they are necessary in the doctrines of 
Mahayana inasmuch as they serve as a means for the 
guidance of living beings, who, as individuals in this world, 
carmot but have their vision distorted or screened by 
ignorance . 3 

1 Of. Bodhic pp. 350-1. 

2 Santideva speaks of the chain of causation as consisting of three 
parts, viz,, 

(i) kle&akanda — avidya, trsna and upadana ; 

(ii) karmakanda — samskara and bhava ; and 

{ « (iii) duhkhakanda — all the remaining links of the chain. For such 
divisions, see also Gokhale, PmtUyasamutpddasutra ofUllangha. 

3 The commentator of Bodhic . (p. 362), in order to show that the 
four Aryasatyas are really two, says that duhkha, samudaya , and 
marga should be classified under samvrti, and nirodha under paramartha. 
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Yogacara treatment op the Aryasatyas 

AND THE PrATITYASAMUTPADA 

Nagarjuna and Santideva explain the position of the 
Madhyamikas with regard to the Four Truths and the Causal 
Law as shown above. 

Asanga, Vasubandhu and other writers on the Yogacara 
system deal with this topic incidentally. Asanga, for in- 
stance, refers to the four truths , 1 saying that the first two 
relate to the origin of the world or the happening of 
repeated births and the cause thereof, while the second two 
relate to the disappearance of things and the causes thereof. 
The first two need suppression while the second ,two need 
realisation. In connection with the fourteen ways of practi- 
sing the smrtyupasthanas (power of recollection) by Bodhi- 
sattvas, it is pointed out that one can enter, and also make 
others enter, into the four truths by means of the smrtyu- 
pasthanas. Other Yogacara writings, viz., the Siddhi and 
the Lankdvatdra, do not specifically refer to the four 
truths but they deal with the doctrines of the Hinayanists 
for the sake of comparison and contrast. For instance, 
they speak of the Hinayanists as those who maintain the 
overt sense of Buddha’s teachings and not their deeper 
meaning ; 2 being satisfied only with ascertaining the generic 
characteristics of things but never questioning about their 
essential unreality . 3 They labour under the misconception 
(parikalpana) of taking the three worlds as real, of posfula- 
ting distinctions as subject and object, of assuming the 
existence of skandhas (constituents of beings), dhatu (organs 

1 Sutra., pp. 137-8, 149-1. 

2 Lafika., p. 14 : yatharutarthabhini vista. For a description of the 
rutarthagrahi, see Laftka., pp. 154f, 160f, 197, 227. Laftlca. (p. 77) says, 
“ sutrantah sarvasattva^ayadeganarthavyabhicaranl na sa tattvaprat- 
yavasthanakatha (the discourses are not faithful expositions of the 
truth because they were preached according to the mental tendencies 
of beings). For a remark like this, see M. Vr dealt with before ; 
S'utra p. 51 ; alpa^rutatvam mtarthasutrantaSravanat. 

3 Lanka., pp. 51, 71, 63 : Ifah skandhadhatvayatanasvasamanyalak* 
sanaparijnanadhigame de&yamane romahcitatanur bhavati. Laksa- 
naparicayajhane easy a buddhih praskandati na pratltyasamutpadS vi - 
nirbhagalaksanapan c aye . 
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of sense), ayatana (spheres of the organs of sense), eitta 
(mind), hetupratyaya (cause and condition), kriyayoga (action), 
utpada 1 (origin), sthiti (continuance), bhahga (dissolution), 
etc. The Lanhavatara , 2 speaking of Pratxtyasamutpada , 
says that it is by comprehending that things originate 
through cause and condition that one can get rid of the 
misconception of taking non-existent things as existent, and of 
assuming gradual or simultaneous origin of things. Then 
it explains as usual that the dependent origination happens 
in two ways, externally and internally, e.g ,, an earthen pot, 
butter, sprout, etc., originate through an external cause 
(hefcu) 8 and condition (pratyaya), while ignorance (aviclya), 
desire (trsna), action (karma), etc. originate through an 
internal cause and condition. The remarks of the Yogacara 
writers indicate that the four truths and the causal law of 
the Hinayanists belong to the domain of imagination 
(parikalpana) and not to that of reality. 

The Yogacaras have three truths for two of the 
Madhyamikas 

It should be remembered that though the Yogaearins are 
sharply criticised by the Madhyamikas 4 for their conception 
of the eighth consciousness called Alaya-vijnana (or store- 
consciousness), both these schools of thought agree In holding 
that all things (dharmas) are non-existent, and are without 
origin and decay, 5 and that the highest truth is unutterable 
(anaksara), 6 is identical with thatness and unchangeableness, 
possesses the signs of anayuha and niryuha (non-taking and 
non-rejection) and is beyond every possible means of deter- 
mination 7 . Passages like this can be multiplied from the 

1 Lack'd pp. 42, 43, 225. 2 Ibid., pp. 82-3, 84, 140. 

8 For six kinds of hetu, see Lanka., p. S3. 

4 M. Fr-,p. 523. _ . 1 ,,_ 

6 TrimSika, p. 41 ; sarvadharma nihsvabhava anutpanna aniruclana 

iti nirdiSyante. 

6 Buddhas are silent (mauna) and never preach a word. Lanka., 

pp. 16, 17, 144, 194. . __ 

7 Lanka., p. 199 : Tathatvam ananyathatvam tattvam anayuhamryuha- 
laksanam sarvaprapaneopa6axnam ; p. 73: Suny atanutpadadvay a - 
mhsvabhavalaksanam. 
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Yogacara works to show that their conception of the Reality, 
apart from Alayavijnana, is the same as that of the Madhya - 
mikas. They also hold with the Madhyamikas 1 that from 
time immemorial, the mind has been under the delusion of 
imputing existence (sat) to non-existent things (asat), and that 
the Hinayanists were not able to rid their minds completely 
of the four viparyasas (misconceptions ) 2 inasmuch as they 
meditated on Pudgalanimitta (individuality as basis) only and 
not on sarvadharmanimitta (all things whatsoever as basis) 
and conceived of Nirvana as something existent 3 , full of peace 
and beyond misery. Their conception is that the highest truth, 
which they usually call Parinispanna for the Paramartha of 
the Madhyamikas, is the realisation of the fact that all 
dharmas perceptible to our mind have no more existence than 
the images in a dream or the reflection of the moon in water. 

From time immemorial, however, our minds are so deluded 
that we cannot help perceiving in the images or reflection 
something existent, or in other words, with our common 
knowledge we cannot rise above parikalpana (imaginary 
existence), the samvrti of the Madhyamikas and others. The 
Yogacaras add a rider to the parikalpana, saying that it 
depends for origination on something else, and hence it is 
always paratantra, the pratityasamutpanna of the Madhya- 
mikas and others. It is not necessary that the basis of a 
parikalpana need be anything existent or real, e.g., a person 
may be frightened by an echo. In short, Parikalpita <and 
Paratantra relate to worldly matters only, to the anitya, 
anatman and duhkha of the Hinayanists, while, parinispanna 
relates to the Nirvana, the Santa 4 , i.e., where all klesas and 
vikalpas cease. 

Asahga brings out the relation of the three forms of truth 
thus : The highest truth (paramartha or parinispanna) is 
non-duality, which is shown in five ways. Two of these are 

1 M. Fr., Ch, XXIV quoting Dhyayitamustisutra. 

2 Sutra., p. 169 : Tatra caturviparyasanugatam pudgalammittam 
vibhavayan yogi gravakabodhim pratyekabodhim va labhate, Sarva- 
dharmanimittam vibhavayan mahabodhim. 

3 Lanka., p. 72. 

^ Sutra., p. 149 ; M. Fr., Ch. XVIII. 
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that it is non-existing under the aspect of Parikalpita and 
Paratantra and not non-existing under the aspect of Parinis- 
panna. It is not the same because the Parikalpita and 
Paratantra are not the same as Parinispanna. It is not 
different, because the former two are not different from the 
latter 1 . In another connection Asanga says that a Bodhisat- 
tva can be truly called a sunyajna (one who knows the real 
nature of non-existence) when he understands it under three 
aspects, viz., first, that the non-existence means the absence of 
signs which are commonly attributed to an imaginary object 
(parikalpita), secondly, that the non-existence is the absence 
of any particular form of existence that one imagines it to be 
(paratantra), and thirdly, that which is by nature non-existent 
(parinispanna) 2 . The Vijnaptimatratasiddhi 3 elucidates this 
point by saying that the nature of non-existence is of three 
kinds, viz., (i) laksana-nihsvabhavata (non-existence of the 
signs commonly attributed to a thing and hence of the thing 
itself, i.e. s parikalpita), (ii) utpattinihsvabhavata (non-existence 
of a thing when considered from the standpoint of its origin, 
i.e., paratantra) ; and (iii) paramarthanihsvahhavata (non- 
existence of a thing in the highest sense, Le. 9 parinispanna). 

A. Parikalpita 

Sthiramati, in commenting on the Siddhi says that the first 
category, Parikalpita, refers to the non-existence of things by 
its characteristics or signs. A thing cannot be conceived to 
exist unless it is accompanied by some characteristics, the sign 
of form is attributed to an object, or the sign of pain, pleasure, 
etc. is attributed to a feeling. Endless things which people 
imagine, not excluding the dharmas attributed to a Buddha, 
have existence only in one’s imagination ; hence they are 
parikalpita i.e . have nothing corresponding to them in reality. 
The Lanhavatara 4 says that the parikalpita existence is inferred 
from signs 5 (nimitta) and explains it thus: All dependency 
originating things are known by their nimitta (signs) and 

1 Sutra., p. 22 : na san na casan na tatha na canyatha, etc. 

2 Ibid., pp. 94-5. 

3 Siddhi, pp, 39-42. * Lanka., p. 67. 

5 Prof. L6vi translates nimitta by ** signs of connotation 55 . 
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laksana are of two kind . ° external while things 
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chara^teristicsof ■ things both internal and Asanga* 
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the impressions are taken as real. 

B. Pabatantra 

The second category, Paratantra, refers ^ the to^nary 
existence pointed out above regarded from the aspect o - 
objects or feelings, which have 
in imagination, and depend for origination on someth g 
else (paratantra). Things as they appear are ^t the same, 
as their origin or source; so it is said tha ^nreal ^ f 
things is perceptible when they are viewed from the atari 
point of their origin. Though the things, good, bad a d 
indeterminate, or the three worlds (dhatu) or the . mind and 
its various functions, have only imagmary existence, they 
arise, however, from causes and conditions Hu* depend 
for origin on others, and hence they cannot be said to exist 
really, because a real thing remains always the same and 
does not depend on cause and condition. The Lanhavatam 
puts it very briefly thus: that which proceeds from a bad 
is dependently originated or paratantra (yadasrayalambanat 

i Lanka., pp. 224-6: five natures of existent things: W nama, (u) 
nimitta, (iii) vikalpa, (iv) samyakjfiana, and (v) tathata 

Nama-samjna, samketa. Ignorant persons, deluded by various^ ligns 
(laksana), become attached to things as self or min , 
a net of thought-constructions around themselves. 

Nimitta — the reflection (abhasa) of eye-consciousness known as form, 
so also the reflections of ^-consciousness, nose-c tongue- , b dy . 
mind-c. known as sound, smell, taste, touch and things are called 

nimitta. impressed uoon consciousness and 

Nimitta is more or less a sign impressed upuu . 

laksana is definition, or features constituting a definition. 

2 Lanka,, p. 67, 150, 163, 

S Sutra . , p. 64. 
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pravartate tat paratantra). Asanga analyses the paratantra 
in this way : the mark of being paratantra is the false thought- 
construction (abhutaparikalpah) about subject (grahaka) and 

its object (grahya ). 1 • 

0. Parinispanna 

The third category, Parinispanna, refers to the Para- 
martha 2 (the highest truth) or Tathata (Thatness). Like 
akasa (space) it is homogeneous (lit. has one taste — ekarasa), 
pure, and changeless. The Parinispanna- svabhava (absolute 
reality) is called Paramartha because it is the highest aspect 
in which all dependently originated things are to be looked 
upon. In this sense, it can be called also dharmata (the 
nature of things), or in other words, it is the Absolute, 
immanent in the phenomenal world. The Siddhi points out 
that the parinispanna (the Absolute) is so called because 
it is absolutely changeless. If it be compared with the 
Paratantra, it may be said to be that paratantra which is 
always and ever completely devoid of the differentiations 
as subject and object, which are nothing but the mere play 
of imagination, and hence absolutely non-existing. Thus, 
it follows that the parinispanna is the same as the para- 
tantra minus the parikalpita . 3 

Two TRUTHS IN HlNAYANA 

It is clear from the summarised discussions that the 
Paramartha of the Madhyamikas and the Parinispanna of the 
Yegacaras indicate the Truth as conceived by them. Accept- 
that Truth as the only reality, they relegate everything 
else to the domain of unreality calling them conventional, 
s am vrti or parikalpita, with this reservation that the con- 
ventional things appear and disappear subject to causes and 

1 Sutra., p. 65 : 

grahaka =manas, 5 vijnanas and vikalpa ; 

arthabhasa and dehafohasa. 

2 For seven different kinds of Paramartha, see Laftka., p. 39. 

3 This exposition is based on the Siddhi , pp. 39-42. Masuda has 
utilised the Chinese version of this treatise, for which see his Der 
individualistische etc. pp. 40-43. For general discussion, see La Valle© 
Poussin, E.B.E., sv. Philosophy (Buddhist): L. D. Barnett, Path 
of Light (Wisdom of the East Series), p. 102; Keith, B, Phil., pp. 235- 
236; Sogen, Systems etc., pp. 145, 146 ; Stcherbatsky, Con. of N., p. 33. 
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conditions, or in other words, they conform to the law of 
causation, the Pratityasamutpada of the Buddhists in general, 
and the Paratantra of the Yoga caras. 

The Hinayanists utilise these expressions just as much 
as the Mahay anists and they also call their Truth the only 
reality, Pammattha , everything else being conventional, 
Sammuti, their truth, in one word, being anatta, non-existence 
of any substantiality in the so-called things of the world, 
with the corollary that everything being anatta is im- 
permanent (anicca) and unhappy (dukkha). Buddhaghosa 1 
draws the distinction, saying that Buddhas use two kinds of 
speech, conventional and real. The expressions, satta (being), 
puggala (person), deva (god), etc . are conventional, while 
those like anicca (impermanence), dukkha (misery), anatta 
(esseneelessness). khandha (aggregates), dhatu (organs of sense), 
ayatana (objects of sense), satipatfchana (practices of self-possess- 
ion) and sammappadhana (right exertion) were used in their true 
sense. Nagasena explains that when Buddha said “ I shall lead 
the sangha or the sangha is dependent on me,” 2 he used the ex- 
pressions “ I ” and ce me ” in the conventional and not in the real 
sense. Ledi Sadaw 3 explains sammuti-saeca as those statements 
which are true by popular usage and are opposed to 
“inconsistency, and untruthfulness in speech” while para- 
mattha-sacca are those which are established by the nature 
of the things and do not depend on opinion or usage. As 

an example he points out that when it is said ec there ir a 

soul,” it is conventionally true but ultimately false , 4 for the 
real ultimate truth is “ there is no personal entity.” The 
latter is true in all circumstances and conditions, and does 
not depend for its validity on usage or popular opinion . 5 
The contention of the Hinayanists is that a name is usually 
given to constituted things ; that name is conventional, e.g., 

1 Kvu. A* 9 pp. 33, 84. 

2 Mil , pp. 28, 60. 3 J.P.T.S. , 1914, pp. 129 f. 

4 Of. Steherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism: “ Buddhism 

never denied the existence of a personality, or a soul, in the empirical 
sense ; it only maintained that it was no ultimate reality.” 

5 See also Prof. Poussin’s article in the J.A., 1902, p. 250; Points 
of the Controversy , pp, 63 fn., 180. 
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when the wheels, frame, and other parts of a chariot are fitted 
up in a particular order, all the things taken together go 
by the name of a chariot. The term 'chariot’ therefore 
depends on convention. li the constituted thing, e.gr. 9 the 
chariot is divided into various parts, it is no longer called 
a chariot when it is so divided. From this, it follows that 
the things, at which one ultimately arrives after repeated 
analysis, are the only real entities. They never undergo 
changes and bear the same name at all times and places 
and under all conditions. So, according to the Hinayanists, 
ail the various ultimate elements, which constitute a being 
or thing, are real, and when reference is made to them they 
may be called ultimate truths or paramattha-sacca ; hence 
the dhatus or ayatanas, satipatthanas or sammappadhanas are 
expressions used in the ultimate sense. 

The Ko&a, 1 explains the two truths in a slightly differ- 
ent manner. It says that the things like jug and clothes, 
after they are destroyed, do no longer bear the same name ; 
so also things like water and fire when examined analytically 
dissolve into some elements and are no longer called water 
or fire. Hence the things, which on analysis are found to be 
changing, are given names by convention. Such expressions, 
which convey ideas temporarily and not permanently, are 
called Samvrtisatyas. The Paramarthasatyas are those 
expressions, which convey ideas, which remain unchanged 
whether the things are dissolved, analysed or not, e.p., rupa ; 
one may reduce the rupa into atoms, or withdraw from it taste 
and other qualities, the idea of the real nature of rupa 
persists. In the same way one can speak of feeling 
(vedana) ; therefore such expressions are Paramarthasatyas 
(ultimate truths). 

But these ultimate truths of the Hinayanists, we have 
seen, are relegated by the Mahayanists to the domain of 
convention. Hence, what are real according to the Hina- 
yanists, namely the Aryasatyas and the Pratityasamutpada, 
are unreal and matters of convention according to the 
Mahayanists. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Stages o! Spiritual Progress 

The difference between Hlnayana and Mahayana, as we 
have already seen, centres round the conception of the 
highest truth, which, according to the Hlnayanists, is Pud- 
galasunyata only, while, according to the Mahayanists, it 
is both Pud gala- and Dharma-sunyata. This difference is also 
evident in the various stages of progress chalked out by the 
two schools . The Hlnayanists recognize four stages called 
Sotlpatti, Sakadagami, Anagami, and A rah at t a, and mention 
specifically the attainments of an adept as he passes from 
one stage to another, obtaining in the last stage complete 
knowledge, which, according to them, is the same as that 
attained by Buddhas , 1 The Mahayanists likewise recognize 
ten (according to the BodhisaUvdbhumi twelve) stages of pro- 
gress, through which a Bodhisattva passes in order to have 
complete emancipation and become a Buddha, 

As the Mahayanists hold that an insight into dharma- 
sunyata is the only means of attainment of the highest 
knowledge, and that an insight into pudgalasunyata equips 
an adept for proceeding higher up and realising dharma- 
sunyata, they divide their stages of progress into two 
sections. The first, comprising the first six bhumis, leads 
an adept to the realisation of Pudgalasunyata, while the 
second, comprising the last four bhumis, gives him the 
teal knowledge, Dharmasunyata or Dharmasamata. Thus, 
the first satisfies the aspiration of the Hlnayanists and 

hence corresponds to their four stages, while the second 
lies beyond their reach, as they do not admit Dharmasamata. 

Though this is essentially the relative position of the 

Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists with regard to the stages 
of spiritual progress, one must, however, add to it the 

various other features, which are so often repeated by the 



1 See ante, p. S3 
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Mahayanisfcs about their chief aim being not so much to 
attain happiness and emancipation for their own selves as 
to enable the suffering millions of the world to attain 
happiness and escape ham the misery of the world, even 
at the cost of the adepts’ lives and religious merits. So 
while detailing the attainments necessary for each bhumi, 
the texts point out the progress made by a Bodhisatfcva 
in regard to the Asaya, Upadesa, Prayoga, Upastambha 
and Kala , 1 as also the Akara. Lihga and Nimifcfca . 2 If these 
additional features of the Mahayanic account of the first six 
bhumis be left out, one may reasonably say that the descrip- 
tion of the six bhumis is simply a Sanskritised form of the 
Pali passages, which deal with the stages of sanctification. 
Hence, the real addition of the Mahayanisfcs is the last four 
bhumis, viz., Durangama, Acala, Sadhumafcl, and Dharma- 
megha. 

The literature on the topic 

Regarding the literature on the subject, we may state 
that in Pali there are no works dealing exclusively with 
the stages of sanctification. The accounts are found scat- 
tered in almost all the Pali canonical works as well as in 
the few available Sanskrit works of the Sarvasfcivadins. 
Ruddhaghosa follows the scheme of spiritual progress in his 
V isuddhimagga. He divides it into three sections, of which the 
first deals with Sila (moral precepts), the full observance 
of %hich results in the attainment of the first two stages, 
sotapatti and sakadagami; the second deals with Citta or 
Samadhi, which results in the attainment of the third stage 
Anagami; and the third treats of Pamia (knowledge), perfec- 
tion in which leads the adept to the final stage, Arahatta 
or complete emancipation . 3 Vasubandhu has dealt with the 
c stages ’ in various places in his Abhidharmako&a , 4 supporting 
mostly, as we shall see later on, the accounts in the Pali 
works. 

In the Mahayana literature, there are a few treatises 

1 For the explanation of the terms, see supra, Ch. II, pp. 76 H. 

2 Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 2. 

3 Vis. M< 9 p. 6. * 

i 
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dwelling exclusively on the stages of progress while there 
are many which deal with them incidentally. Of the works 
treating mainly of the Bhumis, the most important and at 
the same time comprehensive is r the DaSabhumikasutra, 1 one 
of the nine recognised scriptural texts of the Nepalese 
Buddhists. The next in importance are the Bodhisattva - 
bhumi 2 and the M adhyamalcdvatam , 3 both following the 
Dasabhumihasuira with minor variations. For works contain- 
ing an incidental treatment of the Bhumis, we may refer 
to the Lanhdvatdra , Sutrdlanhdra and other similar works. 
The Praj ndpdramitas (SatasdkasriJcd and Pancavim&aiisdha - 
srilcd) devote a chapter exclusively to the treatment of the 
Bhumis, though they do not omit to state that from the 
standpoint of the highest truth, they are devoid of any 
reality and are mere matters of convention . 4 The Pancavim - 
iatisdhasriJcd again has a peculiar feature of its own. While 
speaking of the various practices followed by the Bodhi- 
sattvas in connection with their progress in the Prajnaparamitd , 
it indicates many of the attainments by using expressions 
which are current among the Hlnayanists, e.g , Kulahkula, 
Ekavicika, Sotapanna . 5 The &atasdhasrika° also gives us 
a list of ten Hlnayanic bhumis, which are not in use in the 
Pali texts. They are Suklavipasyana (or vidarsana) bhumi, 


1 Edited by Dr. J. Rahder, 1926, 

2 A portion of the Bodhisattvabhumi [Cambridge ms. — Vihara- 
Patala] has been published by Dr. Rahder as an Appendix to" 1 ' his 
DaSa. Dr. Rahder has very recently published an article e La Carri&re 
du Saint Bouddhique 5 in the Bulletin de la Maison Franco •Japonaise 9 
Tome II, no. 1— Tokyo 1929. In it he has presented us with some new 
materials from the Chinese sources. 

3 The* Tibetan version of this work has been edited by Prof, 
Poussin in the Bibl. Bud. Series, and a French translation of the first 
six chapters of the same has also been published by him in Le Museon, 
vols. VIII, XI, and XII. A reconstruction of its Sanskrit text is now 

I being published in the Journal of Oriental Research, 1929, 1930, Madras. 

4 S'ata., ch. X; Panca. , Paris ms. fol. 122-8. 

5 This is the peculiar feature of the Panca., the Sanskrit original 
of which is available at present. It is a recast of the original Panca . 
of which the Sanskrit original is lost. See Appendix and my Intro, to 

j Panca . for details, 

! 6 S'ata., pp. 1476, 152Q=Mvyut. 50=Das’s Fib. Diet, p. 475. 

i n 
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Gotrabhumi, Astamakabhumi, Darsanabhumi, Tanubhumi, 
Vltaragabhumi, Krtavibhumi, Pratvekabuddhabhumi, Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi and Buddhabhumi The names clearly indicate 
the stages which they lare intended to signify. The 
first two refer to the pre-sotapanna stages, the third and 
the fourth to the sotapattimagga and sotapanna stages, Le 
so long as the adept is in the darsanamarga, the fifth to 
sakadagami, in which stage raga, dvesa and moha reach 
their minimum (tanutva), the sixth to the anagami stage 
when the above three are completely eradicated, the seventh 


to the arahatta stage, when the adept completes all that 
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is to be done, for which reason an Arab at is often called 
krtakrtya (having done what is to be done). The eighth, 
ninth and tenth are self-explanatory and need no comment. 
It should be noted that the treatment of the Bhumis in 
the Prajnaparamitas is much simpler than that of the 
Da&abhumiJcasutra, and very likely it represents a stage in 
the evolution of the Bhumi conception, standing midway 
between the Mdhavastu 1 and the DaSabhumikasutra. The 
account of Bhumis in the Mdhavastu appears to be the 
earliest. The names used are not the standard ones. Prom 
the name used in the BodhisaUvdbhimi , it seems that the 
writers on Bhumis considered it a piece of literary 
skill to devise names indicative of the qualities attained by 
a Bodhisattva in a particular stage . 2 The description of 


names in the Mtu. are: (i) Duraroha, (ii) Baddhamana, (iii) 
Puspamandita, (iv) Rueira, (v) Cittavistara, (vi) RupavatT, (vii) Durjaya* 
(viii) Janmanide^a, (ix) Yauvarajya and (x) Abhiseka, 

2 Dr. Rahder says in his paper on La Garriere du Saint Bouddhique 
that the Chinese Avatamsaka-sutra devotes a large section to the discos- 
sion of the career of a bodhisattva. He says that it speaks of 52 stages 
(or degrees), viz., ** 10 especes de Foi 4 10 Residences (adhimukti) 4 10 
Oondoites (acara) 4 10 Deflexions 4 10 Terres (Bhumi) 4 Eveil £gal 
4 Eveil merveilleux. ” These, it seems from their details, are only a form 
of classification of the bodhisattvas according to their qualities and do 
not indicate the gradual stages of spiritual progress. It is in the fifth 
item that we find mention of the Bhumis (stages of progress). They are 
as given by Dr. Rahder in French, (x) Joyeuse ; (ii) Immacul6e ; (iii) Clari- 
fiante ; (iv) Radieuse ; (v) Dure-&-gagner ; (vi) Droit-en-fac© ; (vii) Ya-loin ; 
(viii) Immobile; (ix) Bon-Espirit * (x) Nuage d’Essenee. These are 
exactly the same bhumis as mentioned in the Daia, and other works. 

16 
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the bhumis in the Mdhdvastu is very scanty and does not 
contain the details which are important and even essential 
from the Mahayanie standpoint. On the other hand, it 
mentions some disciplinary (vinaya) rules which a Bodhi- 
sattva is expected to observe, and the non-observance of 
which not only impeded his progress but brought about 
his fall to the next lower stage. In the accounts of the 
first three bhumis, some traces of the description contained 
in the Daidbhumihasutra are found, but in the next seven, 
and specially in the last four, there is hardly anything more 
than a mere mention of the names of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas who attained them. It is apparent that the con- 
ception of bhumis was very hazy to the author of the 
Mdhavastu , who tried to supply the gaps by recounting 
some legendary lives of Bodhisattvas and fictitious names of 
Buddhas. 

For our present purpose of comparison between the Hina- 
yanic and Mahayanie stages, we shall follow the account 
of the Dasabhumikasutra , indicating at places its agreements and 
disagreements with the Bodhisattvabhumi and the Madhya - 
makdvatara , and referring in the footnotes to the accounts 
of the Maliavastu, and the Prajndparamitds ; while for the 
Hinayanic stages, we shall depend mainly on the Pali works, 
supplementing them where necessary by the information 
supplied by the Ko&a. 

Pre-Bhumi stages * 

Pre-Bodhisattva or Pre-Sgtapanna STAGE, 

(i.e, Pbthagjahahood to Aryahood) 

The most difficult task of an adept both in Hinayana 
and Mahayana is the fulfilment of the conditions laid down 
for passing from the state of a prthagjana (ordinary man 
of the world) to that of an Arya (a man capable of 
attaining the highest knowledge). The Mahayanists demand 
that one must develop Bodhicitta before he can be entitled 
to commence the practices of bhumis , 1 while the Hlnaya- 
nists hold that one must understand the Four Truths and 


1 Bodhic.t pp. 86 f. 
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have faith in the teachings of Buddha, or in other words, 
he must complete the fifteen ksanas of the Darsanamarga 
to be able to drift himself along the stream (sota) of sancti 
fication — the eightfold pafeh.J 

About the pre-Bodhisattva stage we come across very 
often in the Prajnaparamitas and other Mahayana works a 
general remark that a being who has performed meritorious 
acts (avaropitakusalamula), served many previous Buddhas 
(purvajinakrtadhikara), and has had many kalyanamitras 
(spiritual guides) is destined to attain Bodhi . 2 In a slightly 
different manner the SutralanJcara 3 says that a being who 
has developed Adhimukti 4 (aspiration) through innumerable 
aeons, filled himself with merits as the sea is by water, gone 
through the preliminary purification by the observance of 
the Bodhisattva discipline, becomes wise by learning sasfcras, 
and makes his mind soft and pliable , 6 is entitled to exert 
himself in bhavana ( i.e . repeated darsana) and benefit by the 
teachings of Buddha. 
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yet developed Bodhicitta. He is therefore said to be in the 
Adhimnktiearyabhumi , i.e., he has been aspiring to become 
a Buddha by following the doctrines of Mahayana. After 
hearing a religious discourse, or upraises and accounts of the 
powers of a Buddha, he has only passing thoughts that he 
would become a Buddha, but unless and until this thought 
stays permanently in his mind, he cannot be said to possess 
Bodhicitta and become an Arya, a Bodhisattva . 1 

The Bodhisattvabhumi is more explicit with regard to the 
pre-bodhisattva stage; the technical name given by it is 
Prakrticarya . 2 It divides this stage into two, Gotravihara 3 and 
Adhimukticaryavihara . 4 These two preparatory stages can- 
not be strictly called bhumis. The Da&abhumikasuira and 
other treatises dealing with bhumis do not therefore mention 
them in their list of bhumis. They deal with or refer to the 
qualities needed in the pre-bodhisattva stage but do not 
reckon them as additional bhumis as the Bodhisattvabhumi 
does. 

The Gotravihara is thus described in the Bodhisattvabhumi : 
A person who is gotrastha, i.e., belongs by nature to 
a noble class of beings, is endowed with the qualities, high 
aims, and good dharmas of a Bodhisattva. They are apparent 

1 Of. E.R.E., II, p. 745. 

2 This is mentioned also in the Mtu. as the first of the four earyas. 

3 Vihara-bhumi. The corresponding Hinayana term is Gotrabhu, 
which is reckoned as a pre-sotapanna stage. See Ahguttata, IV, p-,373. 
The first two bhumis, Suklavipa^yana and Gotra, mentioned in the 
S'ctta. (see ante , p. 240), also correspond to this. 

4 It is the same as the Adhimukticaryabhumi of the M. Am. 
The Lafika. (p. 65) speaks of the preparatory stage as P arikar mabhu mi - 
See E.R.E., II, p. 744 for Parikarma and Upacara bhumis. In the 
Bata. (ch. x), Parikarma refers to the duties to be performed by a 
bodhisattva in a bhumi. 

The Mtu . (I, 46 f.) calls the corresponding bhumis Prakrticarya 
and Pranidhanacarya. The former refers to the worldly virtues of being 
respectful to parents, gramanas and brahmanas, performance of 
the ten kuSalakarmapathas, worship of Buddhas, etc. The latter 
(pranidhanacarya) refers to the aspiration felt by a bodhisattva to 
become Buddha and to achieve the same at any cost. The Mtu , gives 
also the legends about the present Buddha as to when and in what 
circumstances, he made the resolution (pranidhana). 
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in Ms natural demeanour. He sets himself to perform good 
deeds naturally, and does not require persuasion; he does 
the same with a certain alnount of wisdom and feeling of 
charity. He possesses the seeds of Buddhadharmas and is 
incapable of committing evil deeds, not to speak of the 
deadly (anantarya) sins . 1 The gotravihara forms the root- 
cause (hetumatra) of the other eleven viharas. It only 
makes it possible for one to exert himself for the attainment 
of the other fahumis but does not carry him further. 

The Adhimukticaryavihara is the name given to the first 
attempts made by a Bodhisattva to develop Bodhicitta, the 
noble aspiration. In this bhumi the Bodhisattva actually 
starts on his march to the Tathagatavihara, while in the 
Gotravihara he gives only an indication of same . 2 When he 
completes the duties of the adhimukticarya, he can be said 
to have done the work preliminary to the first bhumi, the 
Pramudita. In the Adhimukticaryavihara, a bodhisattva 
practises bhavanas in a limited degree, and is incapable of 
retaining what is acquired. He makes only an attempt for 
nirnimifcta-bhavana ( i.e. } meditation of the Absolute devoid 
of all signs ). 3 He is possessed of pratisamkhyanabala (power 
of discriminating knowledge) and applies himself to the 
duties of a bodhisattva with pratisamkhyana-prajna and not 
by natural tanmayata (absorption). He cannot yet have 
the Bodhisattva-hhavanas, which make one steadfast and 
non-receding. He is not above the five fears, viz., of liveli- 
hood, dispraise, death, evil destiny (durgati) and censure by 
the assembly . 4 With pratisamkhya he exerts himself for the 
good of beings and not out of natural love and compassion. 
Sometimes, he explains things wrongly and sometimes he 
interests himself in improper spheres or in the material 
requisites of life. He may have reverential faith (sraddha) 
but no innate knowledge of truth. He possesses only limited 

1 For anantarya sins, see KoSa, IV. 96; Vibhanga, p. 378. 

2 These two viharas have a parallel in the two kinds of Bodhicitta, 

mentioned in the Bodhic viz., Bodhipranidhi and Bodhiprasthana, 
The Bodhic . puts these two after the development of Bodhicitta, 
..see infra, p. 247. m 

3 B, Bh., p. 3, 4 Of. Anguttara, IV, p. 364/ 


4 Of. Anguttara, IV, p. 364.' 
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srutamayi and eintamayi prajfia (knowledge denved 
Z and reflection), * which again sometimes gets h ew ld lereffi 
He follows the bodhisattva-paUh with great difficulty an 
slusffish knowledge (dhandha- abhi j n a ) and does no ev p 
a Sy strong desire for bodhi. Now and then he forgets 
the right means in which beings should be trained; and .even 
the Buddhavaeana. Occasionally he imparts tea<ffiing^ ^ 
tiously and fails to produce the desired result. A 
takes away his mind from bodhi and loses energy for the 
observance of Bodhisattva-samvaras (disciplines) 01 for 
tZl service to beings. Sometimes he also seeks his own 
happiness, though after reflection he seeks 
others as well. Not unoften he notices his own failings out 
lacks S sufficient energy to correct them. He likes —n 
in the Bodhisattva-dharmas but sometimes he gets frightened 
by the magnitude of the task. He is not endowed with 
all the bodhipaksika-dharmas. These are the chief indications 
by which it can be ascertained whether or not a person 

in the Adhimukticaryabhumi. . 

The idea underlying the preparatory stage is that there 
are beings who possess to their credit such kusalamulas that 
they are destined to become Buddhas. These beings aie 
called gotrasthas. 2 Just as a king’s sons are different from 
those of a commoner by their inherent nature, demeanour, 
and aspiration, so also those beings who possess the germs 
of Buddhahood are known by their inherent superior qua dies 

The DaSabhumikasutra 3 furnishes us with the details of 
the pre-bodhisattva stage which are on many points different 
from the account of the Bodhisattvabhumi. Some of these 
detaife are as follows: They develop bodhicitta after haying 
accumulated enough merits, followed the prescribed practices, 
worshipped many Buddhas, possessed pure and sublime in- 
tention and aspiration, and held compassion always m the 

i See Netti, pp. 8, 60 ; Kota, VI. 5c. Cf. Bahder, La Oarriire du Saint 

U for gotragratva. The B. Bl, devotes about si* 
leaves to the details of the gotra; see Camb. Ms., leaves 1-6. Tor 
gotra, see also ante, pp- 84 S. 

' 3 Do^a., p. 11. 
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front of his mind. They are desirous of attaining the 
Buddha knowledge, the ten powers, the four great Vai- 
saradyas, realising the sameness of all dharmas (things), 
rescuing all beings from misery, acquiring every form of 
knowledge, and purifying all Buddha-ksetras. 

These accounts depict the wavering mind of a person 
who is endeavouring to develop Bodhicitta. It is by the 
actual development of Bodhicitta 1 that a person gets rid of 
his prthagjanahood and becomes an Ary a or the Elect to 
proceed along the stream of sanctification . 2 Bodhicitta, in 
short, means the vow or aspiration of a being to become 
a Buddha and obtain all the qualities and powers of a 
Buddha. The Bodhicaryavatara divides it into two parts, 
Bodhipranidhicitta and Bodhiprasthanacitta. The former is 
simply an aspiration to become a Buddha for saving worldly 
beings from misery without seriously thinking of the duties 
of making the highest gifts, and such other virtues. The 
latter refers to the resolution to observe the Bodhisattva- 
samvaras (disciplines) and to strive for the acquisition of 
merit's. The former is compared to a traveller who is thinking 
of going to another country, while the latter to one who has 
actuallyset out on his journey in order to reach the destination . 3 
As soon as one develops bodhicitta, he is entitled to perform 
the duties connected with the first Bhumi . 4 

v, 

Hinayanio treatment of the pre-sotapanna stage 

We have in the Hlnayanic works also an elaborate des. 
cription of the qualities necessary for a person to pass from 
the puthujjana stage to the Ariya. Like the general state- 

1 The topic of Bodhicitta is of all-absorbing interest in most 

of the Mahayana works. The Bodhic. devotes to it its first three 
chapters, and its commentary quotes many sutras throwing light 
on the same. ■ . 

2 See j II, p. 744; M . Ava . in the Le Museon , VIII, 
p. II ; yena cittotpadena sahotpannena bodhisattvo ’tikranto bhavati 
prthagjanabhumim avakranto bhavati bodhisattva-niyamam, etc. 

3 Bodhic pp. 23-5. 

* According to the Mtu. (I, 78) a bodhisattva in the first bhumi is 
still a pythagjana but f?e is praptaphala and d&ksineya. 
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ments in the Prajnaparamitas about the previous kusala- 
mulas of the bodhisattvas, we have also in the Pali texts 
references to the previous merits (upanissaya) of a person 
seeking ordination or spiritual progress. It is often said 
in connection with the conversions made by Buddha that 
he delivered discourses after ascertaining the kusalamulas 
(merit-roots or previous merits) of persons whose conversion 
he had in view. The usual passage is <c sattha paceusakale 
iokam volokento imassa kulaputtassa upanissayam addasa ” 1 
[the teacher at dawn looked round the world and saw the 
previous merits (lit. bases) of the man]. This implies that 
the real benefits of discourses cannot be derived by every 
body. It is only those, whose previous actions have raised 
them to a certain height, that derive benefits from the 
discourses. There are many instances in the Pali works 
showing that a person had to have to his credit sufficient 
merits entitling him to become a sotapanna after hearing 
only one discourse; there are also cases of persons becoming 
sakadagami, anagami, arahat or paccekabuddha by virtue 
of their stores of previous merits. The implication in such 
cases is that the persons in their previous lives had died 
after attaining the stage of sanctification, or its corres- 
ponding qualities, just preceding the one obtained by them 
in this life. The Hmayanists hold that a prthagjana must 
have some kusalamulas before he can expect to be an arya, 
ie., a srotapanna . 2 • 

A puthujjana is defined in the Majjhima Nikaya as one 
who labours under the delusion of “ I-ness ” and “ Mine-ness 99 
and thinks that he has rupa, vedana, etc. Not knowing the 

1 Jat Vi, p. 70; PetavaMhu Cy. 9 p. 38. For references, see Childers' 
Pali Dictionary , sv. upanissaya., also P.T.S . Dictionary . 

2 These kusalamulas are called moksabhagiyas in the KoSa» They 

must be acquired in an existence prior to the attempt to acquire 
the nirvedhabhagiyas (Pali : nibbedhabhagiya dhammas). See KoSa, 
IV, 125 fn. ; VI, 2 A fn. ; Digha , III, p. 251 for Cha nibbedhabhagiya 
sanna, or Samyutta, V, p. 345 for Cha vijjabhagiya sanna, which are 
enumerated as follows : anicca sauna, anicce dukkhasafina, dukkhe 
anattasanna, pahanasamia, viragasafma, nirodhasanna. See infra, 
pp. 253-4. * 
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true law, he develops attachment to things which he should 
avoid, and thereby produces and increases the asavas (in- 
flowing impurities) of kama Jdesire), bhava (desire for exist- 
ence) and avijja (ignorance ). 1 The Puggala Pannatti 2 3 * simply 
says that a puthujjana is one who has neither got rid of 
the three samyojanas nor applied himself to get rid of them. 
The Paii$ambhidamagga z tells us that the puthujjanas, who 
are striving to be ariyas, try to be indifferent to the 
sahkharas by looking upon them as anicca, dukkha and 
anatta but this indifference of theirs does not stay permanently 
in their minds and sometimes even appears distasteful to 
them. 

The stage next to Puthujjana is Gotrabhu, corresponding 
in some respects to the Gotravihara of the Bodhisattva- 
bhumi, 4. The Gotrabhu represents the last state of a puthujjana, 
for a person becomes gotrabhu when he is just fit to 
commence the works which make a person an ariya. The Pati- 
mmbhiddmagga 5 takes gotrabhu not only as a stage prior 
to sotapanna but also as indicating a class of persons who 
are on the way to arhathood and may be in possession 
of one of the eight maggas and phalas. Likewise the Abhi- 
dhammaUhasangaha 6 places the Gotrabhu stage after Pati- 
pada-fianadassana-visuddhi (the purity of insight with regard 
to the path ) 7 and Vutthanagaminivipassana-nanam (discern- 
ment leading to uplift) and makes the Gotrabhu an ariya, 
i.e. ®a sotapattimaggattha. In the two works mentioned 
last, Gotrabhu denotes those persons, who are on the path 
and are entitled to become Arhats, and hence persons in any 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 7, 239. It will be observed that the fourth asava 
is not mentioned here. An arahat in contrast to puthujjana called 
a khmasava. See also Patis. M . 9 pp, 1 17— S. 

2 Pug . P., p. 12. See Gomp. of Phil . , pp. 49-50 for the four 
classes of Puthujjanas. 

3 Patis. M., I, pp. 63, 64, 94. 

. * See ante, pp. 244-5. 

» Patis. M I, pp. 66-8. 

6 Comp^of Phil., pp. 67-71, 129, 215 (treated in detail by Mrs, 
Rhys Davids in the Introduction). 

7 Buddhaghosa also supports this. See Vis. M., p. 672: Ito 
(PafcipadanSnadassanavisuidhi) par am gotrabhu na^am hoti. 
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one of the three stages, sotapatti, sakadagamp and anagami. 1 
The Anguttara Nikaya * and the Puggala Pannath however, 
do not consider the Gotrabhu, an ariya and hence they 
distinguish Gotrabhu as a stage preceding the Sotapattimagga. 

Those who are between Gotrabhu and Sotapanna (t.e. sota- 
pattiphalapatipanna) are divided into two classes called 
Saddhanusari and Dhammanusarl* They still practise th 
Darsanamarga. According to the Ko&a, the for “ e ^ a 
mild (mrdu) and the latter of sharp (tiksna) faculties. 
The Sraddhanusarls are those who follow the dharma through 
faith in their spiritual guide, or in other words, they take 
to the practice of smrtyupasthana, etc., and work for the 
realisation of the Truth by being incited by others (paia- 
pratyayena), while the Dharmanusarls are those who set 
themselves to practise the Bodhipaksika dharmas through 
study of the scriptures (dvadasaiiga). 5 The Puggala 
simply savs that, of the persons who are working for th 

realisation of sotapattiphala, those who have saddhindriyaip 
(faculty of faith) in a great measure (adhimattam) ar ® cal 
Saddhanusari, while those who have pannmdnyam_ (faculty 
of panna) in a great measure are called Dhammanusan. The 
persons of the former class, when established in the so a- 
pattiphala, are called Saddhavimutta and those of h 
latter class are called Ditthippatta. The ony 1 
between these two classes is this that the former destroys 
some of his asavas but not as much as the latter. For 
progressing along the path to Nibbana, there are (i) two 
dhuras (courses) — saddha (faith) and panna (knowledge) 
(ii) two abhinivesas (adherences)— samatha (quietude) and 

i Co mo. Of PHI., p. 68. 2 Anguttara, IV, p. 378. 

3 Pug P p!, P- 14 s Attha ariyapuggalS ariya, avasesa puggala 

“X P.'/^U^KoSa, VI, 29, 63; Digha, III, p. 105; Samyutta, 

Y, 5 V K'Ja%i% has kindly drawn my attention to 

the fact’ that the DvSdaSahga is mentioned only in the Vyahhya in 

explanation of the term 'Dharma’ of the Koia. 

6 Pug. P., 15 : pannaya c’assa disva ekacce asava pankkhmS honti 
na ea kho yatha ditthippattassa. See also Koia, VI, 63. 

7 m. Geiser. Samwtta Transl., II, p. 172. See also DhP., A., I, p. • 
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vipassana (introspection), and (iii) two sisas (heads)— 
ubhatobhagavimutta (one who is free m both ways) and 
pannavimutta (free by reason of panna ). 1 The followers of 
Pannadhura and Samathabhinivesa are called Dhammanusari 
in the sotSpattimagga stage, Kayasakkhl 2 m the next six 
and Ubhatobhagavimutta in the arhat stage; e ° 

of Pannadhura but Vipassanabhinivesa are called Dhamma- 

nusarl in the sotapattimagga stage Ditthippatta 3 m the 
next six, and Pannavimutta* in the arhat stage. The 
followers of Saddhadhura and Samathabhinivesa are calle 

Saddhanusari in the sotapattimagga stage Kayasakkhl m 

next six, and Ubhatobhagavimutta 6 m the arhat stage , 
followers of Snddhsahura tot Vip M s,«ibtao™o «e ed 
Saddhanusari in the sotapattimagga stage, S.ddtotimntte 
in the next six, and Pannavimutta in the arhat stage. _ _ 
Those who are either Saddhanusari or Dhammanusari 

reach the second stage® of the ariyamagga caned sotapatti- 
nhala also called sattakkhattuparama (*.e., they are to ha 

births,. Mention is mode of ^ jgm. 
Which an adept must possess in order to become ajotapan - 
In the Samyutta Nihdya , 10 Sariputta asks Ananda 

are th e dhammas which one must give up as well as 
r- XSe to being . »t 5 panno artnipiit.iban.mo 

granthadhura (way of study) and vipassanadhura (way of contempt 

tlQl). _ —y 

1 Pug. P . Cy., p- 194 ; D*gha, II, p- - 451-2) as 

2 Kayasakkhi is defined in the - Ang '^ ho E ^’kayena phassitva) 

implying those who and^llso destroys asavas by panfia. 

the eight ]hanas (or vim . p , 15 ) as referring to 

JosfSfC t“1om ttthrand^ufan end to^savas by 

comprehending the dharma of the Tathagata by panna. 

* See infra. a 6 See infra. 

‘ r«»- * “i, to Ditthipatfca ; only «to 

7 Saddhavimutta (Pug. P., P- 

panfia of tbe former is not as much as that of the latte 

s Pug. P. Cy., pp- 194-5- See also ’ ’ ^ the two classes 

9 The first stage being sotapattimagga p 

^Thet^^ the 8a *** a ' 

V nn. 264, 362-3, ZZZ=Digha, III, P- 227. (pohy 
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niyato sambodhiparayano (a sotapanna gone beyond the 
possibility of retrogression and destined to attain the highest 
knowledge).” The reply of Ananda was that one must have 
firm faith (pasada) in Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha 1 and 
must be endowed with all the silas liked and praised by 
the wise. They are called the Sotapattiyangas . 2 One who 
has the four Sotapattiyangas is considered free of five sins, 
viz., killing, stealing, misconduct, lying, and drinking . 3 The 
Samyutta, Nihaya also tells us that when an ariyasavaka 
knows the taste, the dangers and the way out of the indriyas, 
viz., sukha, dukkha, somanassa, domanassa and upekkha, 
he is a sotapanna . 4 In a discourse in connection with the 
illness of Anathapindika, it is said that the puthujjana was 
expected also to comply as far as possible with the eight 
conditions of the atthangikamagga plus the sammanana and 
sammavimutti , 6 besides the four sotappattiyaiigas. The sota- 
pattiyangas, in fact, are merely preliminaries, though essential, 
to the actual commencement of practices for attaining the’ 
sotappatti stage. The duties entailed upon a candidate just 
after the sotapattiyangas are a further increase in piti (pleasure), 
pamojja (Joy), passaddhi (calmness), samadhi (concentration), 
and the practice of the cha viija- (or nibbedha-) bhagiya 
dhammas (six dharmas leading to knowledge), viz., the 

1 There is a formula for announcing the faith, see Digha, III, 
p. 227. The faith is called Saddhindriya, Samyutta, V, p. 196. Patis. St., 
p. 161 : Ye keei mayi aveocapasannS sabbe te sotapannS. See KoSa, VI, 
73b; 34, p. 205 fn: La purete de la conduits (prayoga): regies de 
morality (4ilani) chores aux Aryas; purete des sentiments (SSaya): 
avetyaprasada. 

2 The other four sotapattiyangas, very rarely found, are : (i) 
sappurisasamseva, (ii) saddhammasavanarp, (iii) yoniso manasikaro, 
and (iv) dhammanudhammapatipatti, Samyutta, V, pp. 345 ? m . 
Digha, III, p, 227, Patis . M II, p. 17 shows the connection between 
these and the indriyas, 

3 Samyutta, II, pp. 68-71. 

_ 5 Patis. M., I, pp. 115-6 It says “ Anamlatahfias- 

samitmdnyam ekam thanam gacchati, sotapattimaggam and then tells 
of the position of the indriyas. It adds that in the sotapattimagga- 
kkhana, except the things already existing, all thoughts that arise are 
pure, transcendental, and lead to ISTibbana, 

5 Samyutta, V, pp. S81-4. ^ 
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realisation (anupassana) of (i) transitoriness (anicca) of consti- 
tuted things, (ii) unhappiness (dukkha) due to transitoriness, 
(iii) essencelessness (anatta) of things : (iv) giving up (pahana), 
(v) viraga (detachment), and (vi) nirodha (cessation ). 1 The 
Nikdyas do not go into details about the attempts of a 
candidate in the sotapanna stage to comprehend the anicca, 
anatta and dukkha or the four aryasatyas. In the Biglm 
Nikdya there is only a bare mention of the four lianas viz., 
dukkhe nanam, nirodhe nanam, samudaye nanam, and 
magge nanam . 2 An exposition of these has been given in 
the Patisambhidamagga , 3 which says that when one has 
<c understanding, search, research, discernment, discrimina- 
tion, etc. of each of the four truths, he is said to have 
comprehended the four truths.” This topic has received 
special treatment in the Ko&af which may be briefly 
stated. There are two margas, darsana and bhavana , 5 the 
latter commencing at the last stage of darsanamarga. The 
darsanamarga has sixteen ksanas or moments of comprehension 
of the truths , 6 which are as follows : — 


1 Samyutta , V, p. 345 ; Dlgha , III, p. 251 ; Koia , Intro, to chs. 

V and VI, p. iv, as Prof. Poussin shows, puts the order of progress in the 
pre-sotapanna stage as follows: — 

(i) Acquisition of the Moksabhagiya-ku£alamulas ; 

(ii) Acquisition of the Ariyavamsas (Kosa, VI, 7c-d; 8a-b ; 

Afoguttam, II, p. 27 ; Dlgha III, p. 224— rules relating to the 
requisites of a monk ) ; 

(aii) A^ubhabhavana, Anapanasmrti ; 

(iv) Practice of Smrtyupasthanas ; 

(v) Acquisition of the Nirvedhabhagiyadharmas ; pj 

(vi) Satyabhisamaya (15 ksanas) — darsanamarga. | j 

There are many details which should be mentioned in an exposition 

of the path of spiritual progress, but as we are concerned here mainly 1 

with the comparison of the Hmayana and Mahayana stages, the 1 

details have been passed over* ' 

2 Dlgha, III, p. 227. ^ j 

3 Palis. M., I, p. 119. Se© for translation of this stock passage, 

Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology, p. 18, 

4 Prof. Poussin has given a summary of it in the Intro, to his 
transl. of the Kosa, chs. V and VI; M. Vr., p. 479, n. 4. 

5 Bhavanamarga is seeing the Truths again and again. See Kosa 
Intro, to chs. V and VI, p. vi. 

6 See KoSa , VI, 261 ; VII, 4. 
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1) Duhkhe dharmajnana-ksanti (faith producing the knowl- 
edge that things of the 
Kamadhatu are full of 
dpuhkha, are subject to 
samudaya and nirodha, and 
that there is also the marga 
to the origin and cessation 
of things). 

(actual realisation of the 
fact that things of the 
Kamadhatu are full of 
duhkha, are subject to samu- 
daya and nirodha, and that 
there is also the marga lead- 
ing to their origin and cess- 
ation). 

3) Duhkhe anvayajnana-ksanti (faith producing the knowl- 


7) Samudaye 

do. 

edge that things of the 

11) Nirodhe 

do. 

Rupa and Arupa dhatus 

15) Marge 

do. 

arefull of duhkha, are subject 
to samudaya and nirodha, 
and that there is also a 
marga leading to their ori- 
gin and cessation). 

4) Duhkhe anvayajhana 

(actual realisation of the 

8) Samudaye 

do. 

fact that things of the Rupa 

12) Nirodhe 

do. 

and Arupa dhatus are *full 

16) Marge 

do. 

of duhkha, are subject to 
samudaya and nirodha, and 
that there is also a marga 
leading to their origin and 


eessation) 1 . 

The Kathamtthu shows the stages of gradual progress of 
a srotapattiphalapratipannaka while he is in the darsana- 
■marga thus : 

1 The order of the ksanas is to be made out from the number prefixed 
•to each of the sixteen ksanas. For a list, see Mvyut. 56 ; and for detail- 
ed exposition, see Kota, VII, 8, p. 13n. 

II I '' ; I II I 


5) Samudaye do. 

9) Nirodhe do. 

10) Marge do. 


2) Duhkhe dharmajnana 
6) Samudaye do. 

10) Nirodhe do. 

14) Marge do. 
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By Dukkhadassana, he gives up 
partially and not completely 
sakkayaditthi, vicikiecha and 
silabbataparamasa r and the 
kilesas involved in them. 

By Samudayadassana, he gives 
np sakkayaditthi completely, 
and the other two partially, 
and so also the kilesas. 

By Nirodhadassana, he gives np 
vicikiecha completely and 
silabbataparamasa partially ? 
and so also the kilesas. 

By Maggadassana, he gives np 
silabbataparamasa complete- 
ly and the kilesas partially. 

The Kosa tells ns that a candidate while progressing 
along these ksanas is called Sraddhanusarl, Dharmanusari 
or Srotapattiphalapratipannaka up to the fifteenth ksana. 
It is in the sixteenth moment that he is considered esta- 
blished (sthita) in the sotapattiphala and he may now be 
said to have obtained the catuhsatyabhisamaya. This 
attainment, or in other words, the completion of the Bars ana- 
marga frees him from the avastnka Mesas, viz., satkaya- 
drsti, etc., and makes him an Arya, i.e a person entitled 
to let himself flow along the stream of sanctification — the 
eightfold path. He is no more to be called Sraddhanusari 
or Dharmannsari. He is now a Srotapanna 2 . 

The pre-Arya stage, in fact, decides the path which a 
candidate is to follow. If one aspires only to moksa or 
nirvana and accumulates kusalamulas of not a very high ex- 
cellence as the Hlnayanists do, he is a Sravaka and if he 
aspires to Buddhahood in order to become the rescuer of 
the world, i.e., develops Bodhieitta and accumulates kusala- 

1 Kvu., I, p. 164 leaves this point doubtful, but all the passages men- 
tioned there support the inference drawn above. 

2 Kosa , VI, 25fn„ 53c-d ; Patis. M., I, p. 69 adds that the adept 
gives up all micchaditthi, micchasahkappa, etc., and takes samma* 
ditthi, sammasahkappa, etc* 


He is not yet quite 
Sotapanna or Satta- 
khattuparama or Ko- 
lamkola or Ekablji. 


He is now a Sota- 
panna 1 . 
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mulas which only an exceedingly rare person can, he is a 
Bodhisattva. 

I. Pramudita 

An adept as soon as he brings his mind op to the 
pitch described above 1 goes beyond the prthagjanabhumi 
(plane of an ordinary being) and becomes definitely a bodhi- 
sattva. He can now be regarded as a member of the 
Tathagata family , 2 becomes irreproachable (anavadya) by 
any taint relating to birth (sarvajativadena), ceases from 
worldly existences, proceeds on in the transcendental exist- 
ences, becomes established in the bodhisattvadharmata and 
well established in the rank of a bodhisattva, comprehends 
sameness, and is destined to be included in the family of 
Tathagatas of all times (past, present and future) and ulti- 
mately attains Sambodhi. Such bodhisattvas while in this 
bhumi have pramodya (joy), prasada (faith), prlti (pleasure), 
utplavana (elation), udagrl (exaltation), usi (fragrance), 
utsaha (energy), and become asamrambha (devoid of pride), 
avihimsa (devoid of malice) and akrodha (devoid of anger). 
The Jinaputras become joyous on remembering the Buddhas, 
their dharmas, the Bodhisattva practices, the paramita puri- 
fications, etc . 3 They are pleased also because they know 
that they are out of worldly matters, nearing the Buddha- 
bhumi, the Jnanabhumi, and cut off from births in hell or 
any lower form of existence. They are the refuge of al! 
beings, and are always within the close view of the *£atha- 
gatas. They are devoid of all sorts of fear 4 because they 
have no love for self or for things. They do not expect 
any service from others; on the other hand, they are pre- 
pared to render service to all beings. As they have no con- 
ception of self, they canot have any fear of death, as they 
know that when they are dead, they will always be with 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 


1 Koia , VI. 31a-b : He is now either a kayasaksi or drstipraptp. or 
6raddhavimukta, see ante, pp. 250, 251. 

2 See infra. 

8 Of. B. Bh p. 7 ; 4 Abhisamayalahkaraioka 9 in the Ko4a , VI. 26, p. 

1.81 fn. A,.'.' 

4 CL Ibid., p. 
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Then the Bodhisattvas having sublime aspiration and 
mahakaruna as their forethought engage themselves in the 
attainment of further merits.^ On account of their having in a 
greater degree sraddha, prasada, adhimukti, avakalpana, 
krpakaruna, mahamaitrl and having a firm mind endowed 
with hrl, apatrapya, ksanti, sauratya, and admiration for the 
doctrines, and being helped by spiritual guides (kalyanamitras) 
they become well-established in the first bhumi. They now 
take the following mahapranidhanas (resolutions) 1 — 

(i) to perform the worship of Buddhas in every possible 
manner and as completely as possible ; 

(ii) to preserve and protect the doctrines of Tathagatas ; 

(iii) to watch the Buddhotpadas of all the worlds and to 
accompany the Bodhisattvas in their last existence from their 
descent from the Tusita heaven up to their mahaparinirvana ; 

(iv) to practise all the bhumis along with the paramitas ; 

(v) to ripen all beings and help them in attaining omnis- 
cience ; 

(vi) to purify all Buddhaksetras by paying them visits ; . 

(vii) to comprehend the endless distinctions that exist in the 
things of all lokadhatus ; 

(viii) to persuade all bodhisattvas to develop the one aspira- 
tion and collect merits therefor, and to realise the one and the 
same basis of all bodhisattvas, to attend upon all Buddhas, to 
see Buddhotpadas whenever wished for, to pass through the 
various forms of existence with his own body, to be accom- 
plished in the doctrines of Mahayana and to propagate 
Mahayana ; 

(ix) to perform the duties of a bodhisattva, to do righteous 
acts by body, speech, and mind, to realise the Buddhadharma 
all at once, to remove afflictions *by faith, to obtain a body like 
that of the Mahabhaisajyaraja or be like the wish -fulfilling 
gem and to obtain speech which will never be fruitless ; and 

(x) to attain Sambodhi in all lokadhatus, to take without 

l See S'iksa., pp, 291-5 =Z>a&z., p. U-B. Bh p. 8; Sutra. (Fr. 
Transl.)? p- 36n; Suzuki, Outlines etc., pp. 308-310; E.R.E., sv. Bodhi- 
sattva (based on the Bodhisattvabhumi ) and is not the same as Dasa . ; 
Dharmasangraha , csii : PranMhanam trividham. ^ 

i7 v § ! :§il. 
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moving a hairbreadth from the right path his birth as an 
ordinary human being, to retire from the world, perform 
miracles, attain bodhi under the bodhi-tree, preach the dhamma- 
cakra and attain ultimately the mahaparinirvana. 1 

While in the Pramudita bhumi, the Bodhisattvas take 
innumerable pranidhanas, of which the ten mentioned are the 
chief. They now pity the countless beings, who are led by 
wrong views and blinded by ignorance, desire and so forth, 
repeatedly born in the three worlds and, according to the 
chain of causation, increase their stores of misery. They try 
to establish themselves in Nirvana, the extreme happiness 
(atyantasukha). 2 

While in the first bhumi they develop compassion and love 
and apply themselves to mahatyaga (i.e. giving up everything) 
of ordinary wealth, sons, wives, etc. They seek again and 
again the worldly and transcendental things and thus become 
versed in all sastras and are consequently able to Judge what is 
good and what is evil for beings. They become lokajfia By 
constant worship and observance of sasana (doctrines), they 
possess the ten qualities needed for the purification of the 
ten bhumis, 4 viz., faith (sraddha), compassion (karuna), love 
(maitrl), sacrifice (tyaga), patience to withstand distress 
(khedasahisnuta), knowledge of scriptures (sastrajnata), knowl- 
edge of the world (lokajnata), modesty, bashfulness, steadiness 
and the ability of performing the worship of the Tathagatas. 5 
They now see many Buddhas and worship them with ^11 the 
necessary requisites, show respect to their Saiighas and transfer 
the merit thus acquired to the attainment of Sambodhi. 6 

r Of. Mtu., I, pp. 47 ft. 

2 Data., p. 18 ; B. Bh., p. 9. 3 Of. B. Bh., p. 9. 

4 78 has tyaga, karuna, aparikheda, amana, sarvaSastra 
dhyayita, vikrama, lokanujna, and dhrti. S'ata. (p. 1454) has adhyasSa- 
ya, sarvasattvasamacittata, tyaga, kalyanamitrasevana, dharmaparyesti, 
abhiksnanaiskramya, buddliakayasprha, dharmavivarana, manastam- 
bhananirghatana, satyavacana. For an explanation of these terms, see 
S'ata., pp. 1458-1460. It will be observed that all the attainments 
mentioned in the Mtu. and S'ata. appear in the account of the Dasa. Cf. 
B. Bh., p. 9 : da3a viharaparigodhaka dharma. 

5 Baia., p. 19; B . Bh., p. 9. Mtu., I, p. 78 mentions these eight 
qualities in connection with the first bhumi. 

6 Cf. B. Bh., pp; 9-10. ” 
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They gain the power to ripen beings through gifts (dana) and 
affable words (priyavadya) and adhimukti (strong desire). 
Over and above these, they gain the other two samgrahavastus 1 
(elements of popularity) but not yet the insight into the un- 
limited knowledge. Of the ten paramitas , 2 their danaparami- 
ta is of an extraordinary nature. A bodhisattva who has 
attained the first bhumi is entitled to become a king of 
Jambudvipa and be a righteous ruler with mind always turned 
towards Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and the bodhisattva 
practices and omniscience. Wishing to become a leader of 
men, he renounces the world, takes ordination 3 and in a 
moment enters into a hundred samadhis,sees a hundred Buddhas, 
traverses over a hundred lokadhatus and performs other 
extraordinary things. 

Correspondence of Bhumis with Maggas and Phalas 

The Hinayana system does not offer any parallel to the first 
bhumi of the Mahayanists, for it has no concern with Bodhicitta, 
Pranidhanas, Maitrl, Karuna, and the ten qualities needed by a 
bodhisattva for fortifying himself to march along the ten 
bhumis. It is from the second bhumi that the Hinayana system 
offers a parallel to the Mahayanic stages of progress. The 
Bodhisattvabhumi 4 and the Madhyamahdvatdra 5 notice this 
fact in their treatment of the bhumis. 

In jihe Hinayana system a very common way of speaking 
about the various stages of progress Is that an adept by com- 
plying with the rules of Adhislla 6 (entire moral precepts) becomes 
a Sotapanna and Sakadagami, by complying with the rules of 

1 Mvyut. 35: danam priyavadita .arthacarya samanarthata ; see also 
Lai Vis., p. 3S ; Daia. 9 p. 22; B. Bh., p. 10. 

2 Mvyut . 34 gives a list of ten. This is common in Pali works. 

3 Cf. S'atcL, -p, 1459 ; Tathagata-^asane pravrajati. See infra, p. 270. 

4 gee Rahder’s edition in the App. to Daia., p. 1. 

t M. Ava., ch. I (Le Museon, VIII). 

6 The Atthahgika Magga is arranged thus : 

Slla = Sammavaca, c kammanta, and °ajiva. 

Citta or Samadhi = Sammasankappa, °vayama, °sati, c samadhi. 
Pazina = Sammaditthi. See, e.g.. Vis . M. s pp. 4, 510 ; Digha, 
■ III, p. 219 ** • * 
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Adhicitta, an Anagami, and by those of Adkipanna, an Arhat. 
So we can name the Hlnayana stages also as (I) Puthujjana 
but Gotrabhu, (2) Adhislla. (3) Adhicitta, and (4) Adhipamlu, 1 
If we now compare with these the Mahayanic bhumis as named 
in the BodhisaMvabhumi, the relation of the Hlnayanic to 
Mahayanic bhumis becomes apparent. They are as follows : 
(1) Gotra- Vihara, (2) Adhimukticarya-Vihara, (3) Pramudita- 
Vihara, (4) Adhislla-Vihara, 2 (5) Adhicitta- Vihara, (6), (7) and 
(8) Adhiprajna-Vihara, (9) Sabhisamskara-sabhoga-nirnimitta- 
Vihara, (10) Anabhoga-nirnimitta- Vihara, (II) Pratisamvid- 
Vihara, and (12) Parama- Vihara. Of these twelve Viharas, 
we , have already dealt with the first two, the preparatory 
Bhumis, 3 4 which are, as a rule, not included in the usual list of 
bhumis, and correspond to the Hlnayanic Puthujjana or pre- 
Sotapanna stage. Hence, if they be left out, we have the 
usual ten bhumis. Evidently the five bhumis (4-8 of the 
Bodhisattvabhumi , and 2-6 of the Da&abhumikasutra) cor- 
respond to the four Hlnayanic stages. The higher knowledge 
and attainments, which the Bodhisattvas claim and which, 
according to the Mahayanists, are beyond the capacity of the 
Hlnayanists, are to be attained in the last four bhumis, 

II. VlMALA OR AdHISILxI 

A Bodhisattva who has well practised the first bhumi and 
seeks the second develops ten cittasayas, viz* 9 rju (plain)^ mrdu 
(soft), karmanya (pliable), dama (submissive), sama (tranquil), 
kalyana (beneficial), asamsrsta (unclogged), anapeksa (indif- 
ferent), udara (noble) and mahatmya (magnanimous) 

1 f Jhree samanakaraniyas in the ^dnguttara, I, p. 229. 

2 B. Bh p. 12 tells us that the Adhislla- V.. is the same as Vimafii* 
bhumi of the Das a. 

3 See ante, pp. 243 £L 

4 B. Bh p. 11 mentions ten samyagagayas but does not enumerate 

them. The Mtu*, I, pp. 85-9 mentions twenty adhyasayas and amplifies 
each of them by a stanza. This is followed by an enumeration of the evil 
consequences that follow their non-observance, making the Bodhisattva 
go downwards. It is in connection with the third bhumi (Mtu., I, p. 
101) that the Mtu, tells us da4a karmapathan ku^al&n sovanti puruso- 
ttama* • • * 
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When these asayas are developed he is established in the 
second bhumi, Vimala. He then quite naturally refrains from 
prana tipata (taking life), adattadana (stealing), kamamithya- 
cara (misconduct), anrtavac*ana (telling lies), pisunavacana 
(malignant speech), parusavaeana (harsh speech), sambhinna- 
pralapa (frivolous talks) and becomes anabhidya (non- 
avaricious), avyapannacitta (devoid of malevolence), and 
comes to possess samyagdrsti (right view ). 1 He then thinks 
that all beings suffer on account of not avoiding the said ten 
akusalakarmapathas. He therefore must persuade them to 
follow the right conduct, and with that object in view, he 
must himself first observe them . 2 

He ponders over the fact that persons are graded according 
to their kusalakarmapathas (good deeds performed) and other 
practices, by virtue of which they become men, gods, etc., 
and also Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas , Bodhisattvas and Bud- 
dhas. He also ponders over the fact that by committing 
evil deeds (akusalakarmapathas) beings are born in hell, 
the animal world or the Yama world, or as human beings 
with a short life and many diseases. So he decides that he 
will observe the ten kusalakarmapathas and persuade others 
to do so . 3 He therefore becomes loving and compassionate 
towards all beings and takes upon himself the duty of being 
a teacher and a guide, bringing them from the wrong to the 
right view. He observes that beings suffer on account of 
anger, avarice, desire, hatred, delusion, mental darkness, 
lack "of energy and so forth, that they are tossed up and 

1 Dasa., pp. 23-5; on p. 26 the sufferings that follow each of the 
misdeeds are mentioned* 

2 B. BH. f pp. 11-12 refers briefly to the acquisition of kusalakarma- 
pathas and remarks that just as gold is purified by heating an$ other 
processes, so a Bodhisattva is purified by the practice of these 
karmapathas. The Mtu., however, makes no reference to the kugala- 
karmapathas in the second bhumi. M. Ava. (ch. II) enumerates the 
kusalakarmapathas in all their details, and also dilates on the purity 
acquired by the bodhisattva in this bhumi, which is for this reason 
named Vimala. 

3 'S'ata., p. 1455 refers to §ilas, but its account agrees to a great 
extent with that of Dasa. S'ata . enumerates eight duties, &flaparii§uddhi, 
krtajnata, etc. For comments on them, see S'ata,, pp. 1460-1. The 
Mtu. gives us very little information in regard to this bhumi. 
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adept becomes a sotapanna and a sakadagami. We know that 
a sotapanna is free from the three samyojanas and the two 
anusayas, viz., difcfchi and vieikiccha . 1 By bringing the three 
hindrances, raga (attachment), dosa 2 (hatred), and moha 
(delusion) to their minimum (tanutta), and by getting rid of 
anusayas, kamaraga and patigha and by practising a little 
more of samadhi, and pahha, he becomes a sakadagami. In 
the PatisambMdamagga , 3 it is stated that an adept in 
sotapattiphala, sakadagamimagga, etc., obtains annindriya (the 
faculty of perfect knowledge), and the dhammas that were 
already existing in him become unmanifest (avyakata), and 
the new thoughts that arise in his mind are pure, tran- 
scendental and conducive to Nibbana . 4 A sotapanna also gets 
rid of ditthasava completely and the other three asavas so 
far as they lead to hell, while a sakadagami of olarika 
(gross) kamasava, and partially of bhavasava and avijjasava . 5 
In addition to the attainments required in the sotapatti- 
magga, the adept must also think of the transitoriness and 
essencelessness of the five upadana khandhas . 6 

There are two sub-stages between sotapatti (or sattak- 
khattuparama) and sakadagami. They are called kolamkola 
(kulahkula) and ekabiji (ekavicika ). 7 Any one who has got 
rid of the three samyojanas, completed the sxlas and practised 
a little (mattaso) of samadhi and pafina is usually called 
sotapanna. He is also called sattakkhattuparama 8 because 
he will be re-born seven times more among men and the gods 
before he can attain Nibbana, He will never fall back into 
hell and is destined to attain Nibbana after getting rid of 

l Patis. M., II, p, 96. 2 Ibicl., I, pp. 72-3; II, p. 96. 

3 Ibid-, II, P- 96. 4 Ibid., I, p. 116. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 24. 6 Samyutta, III, p. 188. 

7 Anguttara, I, p. 233; IV, pp. 380-1; 8amyuUa,V, p. 205; Pug . P., 

p. 16 ; Netti., p. 189 ; Vis. M., p. 709 ; Patis. M ; , I, p. 161 ;Kosa, VI, 34. Pot- 

the two stages prior to sotapanna, viz., Dhammanusari and Saddhanu- 

sarf, see ante, pp. 250 ff. 

8 There are disagreements among the schools as to the number ot 
existences; some interpret seven existences among men and seven 
among the gods, and some even more, though the texts cited by each 
clearly show that seven existences in all were meant. See, £or details, 
KoSa, VI, 34, pp. 200-2. # 
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Ekavlcikas are distinguished from them by the fact that 
they destroy seven or eight categories of passions and acquire 
the faculties opposed to these passions. 1 

The divisions of srotapannas into three classes are men- 
tioned also in the Lankavatara. It says that the srotapannas 
are of ordinary (hlna), medium (madhya), and excellent 
(visisfca) classes 2 . The hlna class will undergo seven more 
rebirths, the madhya ( i.e . kulahkula) three or five and the visista 
(i.e. ekavieika 3 ) only one. The samyojanas, viz., satkayadrsti, 
vieikitsa and silavrataparamarsa are mild, medium or sharp 
according to the class of srotapannas. A srotapanna by 
getting rid of the three samyojanas does not have raga, 
dvesa and moha. 4 While speaking of the sakrdagami, the 
Lankavatara simply mentions that they require one more birth 
to put an end to duhkha. 5 The stage next to sakrdagami is 
anagami corresponding to the third bhumi of the Mahayanists. 

III. Prabhakari or Adhioittavihara 

A Bodhisattva who has completed the second bhumi and 
seeks the third should develop the following ten cittasayas : 6 
suddha (pure), sthira (firm), nirvid (disgustful), aviraga 
(non-detaehed), avimvrfca (non-returning), drdha (strong), 
uttapta (energetic), atrpta (never satisfied), udara (noble) 
and mahatmya (magnanimous). 

While in the third bhumi the bodhisattva realises that 
the ^constituted things are impermanent, full of sufferings, 

1 KoSa, VI. 36 says on the etymology of the word thus : vici = 
interval, separation, i.e., they are separated from Nirvana by one more 
birth. Quite different, however, is the etymology given in the Pali 
texts, where bxja = seed. 

2 Labkd., p. 117. * 

® Ibid., pp. 117-9 explains Salkayadrsti as of two kinds, sahaja 
(natural) and parikalpita (imaginary), and then interprets Vieikitsa 
and S'flavrataparamar&a as a Yogacara text would do. 

^ Labkd., p. 119; on this point Labkd. differs from aU Hmayana 
texts, which say that Sakrdagamis bring raga, dvesa and moha to the 
minimum. , , 

5 Ibid., p. 120. 

« CL B. Bh p. 12 ; Mtu., I, pp, 89-90 mentions 28 qualities which send 
back a Bodhisattva from the 3rd to the 2nd bhumi. 
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have momentary origin and decay, are without beginning 
and end, and are subject to the causal law. He under- 
stands the misery and despair as issuing from attachment to 
samskaras, and so he applies his^mind to the attainment of 
Tathagatajhana , 1 which he finds as unthinkable, immeasur- 
able and above all misery and despair, and where there is 
neither fear nor trouble, and by attaining which one can 
save beings. He then develops ten more cittasayas. 

Realising this state of things, the bodhisattva again resolves 
to rescue beings and strive for them. He then thinks 
over the means by which he can rescue them and finds 
that it is possible only by ana varana vimoksa j iiana (the 
unscreened knowledge of emancipation). He observes that 
it is attainable only by hearing and practising the dharma. 
So he turns his mind to perfecting himself in the dharma 
and resolves to sacrifice all earthly wealth and enjoyment, 
and undergo all sorts of suffering . 2 He now sees that mere 
purification in speech and action would not be sufficient and 
that he must observe the dharmas and anudharmas . 3 With 
that end in view, he practises the dhyanas, the four brahma- 
viharas, viz., maitri, karuna, mudita, and upeksa, and 
acquires the abhijilas, viz., rddhividha (power of perform- 
ing miracles), divyasrota (supernatural power of hearing), 
paraeittajnana (power of reading the thoughts of others), 
pur vani va sanu sm ar an a (power of remembering former 
births), and divyacaksu (supernatural power of vision 4 ). 

He sees many Buddhas, hears their discourses, ^and 
follows their directions. He comprehends that all dharmas 
are non-transmigrating, non-decaying and are only subject 
to cause and condition. The fetters of Kama, Rilpa, Bhav.a 

1 Of. B. Bh, pp. 12-3. 

2 Of. Mtu I, pp. 91-5 for eka gafcha subhafita a Bodhisattva is pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything, even his own life. This is followed by 
an enumeration of the evils for which a Bodhisattva may retrogress. 

3 Gf. B. Bh., p, 13; Mtu., I, pp. 91-2; M. Ava . (Le Museon , VIII, 
pp. 301 ft) 

4 S'ata., p. 1455 mentions only five dharmas in connection with 
the third bhumi. Except the first there is very little agreement among 
the three works Mtu < -.S'ata., and Daia.. 
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and Avidya become weak, those due to wrong views 
(micchaditfchi) having been already destroyed. He gets rid 
of raga, dvesa and moha, and the following asayas are puri- 
fied ; ksantisauratya (forbearance with gentleness), akhilya- 
madhurya (sweetness without hindrance), akopya (non-anger), 
aksubhita (non-agitation), alubhita (non-covetousness) anun- 
namavanama (non-elation and non-depression), sarvakrfcapra- 
tikrtanam niskahksa (non-desire for remuneration for works 
done), asa thy amaya vita (non-deceit) and agahanata (non- 
mysteriousness). Of the four samgrahavastus, he increases 
arthacarya in a great measure, and of the ten paramitas he 
improves ksantiparamita, but not the rest. 

In this description of the third bhumi it will be noticed 
that the bodhisattvas apart from the extraordinary qualities 
peculiar to them commence practising the eight dhvanas 
(jhanas), the four brahmaviharas, and the six abhijxias. 
Their fetters relating to Kama, Kupa, Bhava, and Avidya 
become weak, and those due to drsti are destroyed. 
Their raga, dvesa, and moha are completely destroyed. 

In the Hlnayana system also, an adept after completing 
the sllas attempts to rise higher and higher in the training 
of mind through samadhi. 1 The Visuddhimagga 2 treats in 
detail the practices that are classed under samadhi. They 
are the four jhanas with the help of forty kammatthanas 
(bases of meditation), ten anussatis (objects of remem- 
brance), four brahmaviharas, the four aruppa (higher) jha- 
nas,* two bhavanas, ten iddhis, and six abhihhas, all of 
which, it will be observed, are included in the third bhumi. 
The Visuddhimagga also tells us that an adept after complet- 
ing the citta practices becomes an Anagami, i.e., he will not 
be reborn any more in the Kamadhatu. 3 He gets, rid of 
the five orambhagiyas (lowerj, viz., sakkayaditfchi, vicikiceha, 
sllabbataparamasa, kamacchanda and vyapada, 4 completely 
destroys raga, dosa and moha, and removes wholly 

x Vis. M., p. 84. 2 Ibid., ch. II- 

3 Pug. P- Cy., p. 198 ; oram vuccati kamadhatu. 

4 The first three are destroyed by the Sotapattis and Sakadagamis ; 
so in this stage only the last two are destroyed. See ante , pp. 264, 265. 
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kamasava, and partially bhavasava and avijjasava. 1 He 
comes into existence as an upapafcika (self-born 2 ) and 
attains Nibbana. 

The Anagamis are divided into five sub-classes 3 called; 

(1) Antaraparinibbayi, i.e., those who practise the path to 
destroy the five higher (uddhambhagiya) samyojanas just 
after coming into being and before reaching the middle of 
their lives. 4 

(2) Upahacca ( = Upapadya of I£o£a)-parinibbayi, i.e., those 
who practise the path to destroy the five higher samyojanas 
after the middle and a little before the end of their lives, 5 * 

(3) Asankharapar inibbayi , i.e., those who attain parinibbana 
by putting an end to kilesas with a little trouble and without 
great effort (appadukkhena adhimattam payogam akatva). 0 
The Ko&a explains it as those who attain Nirvana without 
effort because they are not energetic. 7 The Anguilara Nikaya 
gives us a different interpretation. It says that those who 
complete the fourth Jhana, develop the five balas and 
five indriyas, and attain parinibbana in this life are called 
Asankh&raparinibbayi. 8 

(4) Sasahkharaparinibbayi, i.e., those who attain parinibbana 
by putting an end to kilesas with great trouble and, great effort 
(dukkhena kasirena adhimattam payogam katva). 9 The Kokt 
explains it as those who attain Nirvana without relaxing 
the exercises because they are energetic. The Ancjultara 
Nikaya explains it as those who look upon the body as 
evil (asubha), food as loathsome and all constituted things 

1 Palis. M., p. IIS. 

2 In the Suddhavasalokas (Pug. 1 P. Cy p. 198). 

3 Vis . M., p. 710. The Ko£a adds five more to this list. See fn. infra. 
Pug. PfGy., p. 200 calculates 48 clases# of Anagamis out of these five. 

4 Pug. P,, p. 16. KoSa, VI. 37 explains it differently. 

5 Pug . P. Gy., p. 199 : ayukkhayassa asanne thatva. It may be re- 
marked in this connection that the length of lives in these existences 
is counted by thousands of kalpas. KoSa , VI, p. 211 explains it as 
those who attain sopadi^esanirvSiia-dhatu immediately after birth. 

8 Pug. P. Gy., p. 199. 

7 Koia, VI, p. 211. 

8 Ahguttara, II, p. 156. 

9 Pug . P. Cy., p. 199; see Vis. M., p. 453 s&sahkhara-pufobapayoga. 
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as disgusting. They cogitate on the transitoriness of things 
and death, and make their minds steady. They develop 
greatly the five balas and five indriyas. 1 

(5) Uddhainsota Akanitthagami, i.e., those Anagamis who do 
not attain parinibbana while they are in the Aviha heaven 
but rise higher and higher until they reach the Akanittha 
heaven where they attain Nibbana. 2 

Thus we see that the Hlnayanic Anagami stage is parallel 
to the Mahay anic third bhumi. 

The practices of the fourth, fifth and sixth bhumis corres- 
pond to the Adhipanna practices of the Hlnayanisfcs. In the 
Bodhisattvabhumi, three bhumis are put under Adhiprajna- 
vihara, the reason being that the Bodhisattva acquires 
Prajna by three different means (tribhir mukhaih), viz., 
bodhipaksika dharmas, the four truths, and the causal law. 
So it subdivides this Vihara into three : 

(i) Bodhipaksyapratisamyuktadhiprajna vihara (practice of 
Prajna with reference to the Bodhipaksika dharmas); 

(ii) Satyapratisamyuktadhiprajha vihara (practice of Prajfia 
with reference to the Truths); and 

(iii) Pratityasamufcpadapratisamyuktadhiprajnavihara (prac- 
tice of Prajna with reference to the law of causation). 

1 Atiguttara 9 II, p. 156. Of. KoSa , VI, p, 212 fn. The Anagamis (1) 
and (4) ar© of sharp faculties, (2) and (3) of mild faculties. (3) 
and (4) practise the dhyanas while (1) and (2) are described without 
any mention of dhyanas. About the precedence of (3) to (4), see 
Kosa, VI, p. 212. 

2 See Koia, VI. 37, p. 213 for two kinds of Urdhvasrotas : (i) Akanis- 

thaga and (ii) Naivasamjhanasarnjxiayatanaga. 

The Akanisthaga are divided again into three sub-classes: 

(a) Pluta (one who soars high); on account of dhyanas practised by 
him, he is born in the BrahmakSyika heaven and lastly he is born, in 
the Akanistha heaven where he attains Nirvana; 

(6) Ardhapluta (one who soars only half-way) ; on account of dhyanas 
practised by him, he is born in the Brahmakayika heaven, from which 
he passes to Suddhavasa and thence to Akanistha to attain Nirvana 

there ; and ’ 

(c) Sarvaeyuta; before entering into Akanistha heaven, he passes 
across all the heavens except Mahabrahma. An Anagami cannot 
have two existences in one heaven because he always rises higher 
and higher, * ~ „ 
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IV. ArcismatI or Bodhipaiisyapratisamyukta- 

DHIPRAJNAVIHARA 

A Bodhisattva passes from # the third to the fourth 
bhumi after acquiring the ten dkarmalokas x , ix., after ob- 
taining insight into sattvadhatu (world of sentient beings), 
lokadhatu (various worlds), dharmadhatu (universe), 
akasadhatu (space), vijhanadhatu (world of consciousness), 
kamadhafcu (world of desires), rupadhatu (world of forms), 
arupyadhatu (world of formlessness), udaradhyasayadhimukti- 
dhatu (spheres of noble intention and aspiration) and mahatmya- 
dhyasayadhimuktidhatu (spheres of magnanimous intention 
and aspiration). 

He becomes an accomplished member of the Tathagata 
family by acquiring the following ripeners of knowledge, — 
unbending aspiration, implicit faith in the three ratnas, clear 
perception of the origin and decay of samskaras, of the 
non-origination of things in reality, of the incoming and out- 
going of the world, of samsara (worldly existences) and nirvana 
(cessation), and of the actions of beings of the various spheres. 

He practises the four smrtyupasthanas (earnest thoughts) 
and exerts to acquire further merits and preserve the merits 
already acquired and not to commit evil actions any more. 

He practises the rddhipadas, the five indriyas 2 and balas, 
the seven bojjhahgas and the eight margas . 3 

In this bhumi he gets rid of satkayadrsti and its rele- 
vant factors and performs actions leading only to sambodlu. 

As he acquires the various qualities of this bhumi, his 
mind becomes softer, aspiration stronger, compassion for 
the sentient beings greater, and consequently he becomes more 
and more energetic . 4 His doubts are removed and his 
citta^aya becomes immeasurable,* 

He now takes ordination , 5 His kusalamulas become of 
the purest kind. Of the four samgrahavastus he develops 
samanarthata (feeling of equality) and practises the vlrya- 
paramita of the ten paramitas. 

1 Cf. B, Bh. 3 pp. 14-5. 

2 Viz*, Sraddha, Virya, Smrti, Samadhi and Prajna, 

3 Cf. B. Bh p. 15. 

4 Cf. B. Bh., pp. 15, 16. * See ante, 1st bhumi, p. 259, [ 
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V. SUDURJAYA OR SAT YAPRATIS AM YUHT A - 
D HIPRA J YA VIH AR A 

A Bodhisattva passes fr^m the fourth to the fifth bhumi 
by developing the eittasayavisuddhisamata 1 (uniformity and 
purity of intention) relating to the following ten matters: 
doctrines of the past, present and future Buddhas, moral 
precepts, mental discipline, removal of wrong views and doubts, 
knowledge of the right and wrong path, practice of the 
Bodhipaksika dharmas, and the duty of elevating beings 
morally. 

In this bhumi, on account of the repeated practice of the 
various Bodhipaksika dharmas, the possession of a still more 
purified intention, 2 the comprehension of tathatva (thatness) 
of all dharmas, and the further increase of his aspiration, 
compassion, love, etc., he understands the four Aryasatyas. 3 
He becomes proficient in understanding the 

(а) Conventional truth (samvrti) on account of catering 
to the wishes of other beings; 

(б) Transcendental truth (paramartha) on account of fol- 
lowing only one path; 

(c) Truth of signs (laksana) by realising the generic and 
particular characteristics of things (svasamanyalaksana) ; 

(d) Truth of analysis (vibhaga) by knowing the various 
divisions of dharmas; 

(e) JTruth of overcoming (nistlrana) on account of knowing 
the real condition of skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, etc ; 

1 The fourth bhumi in the Mtu. is not very clearly described. It 
mentions some evils which retard the progress of a Bodhisattva and 
speaks about the avaivartika qualities attained or to be attained. 
See S'ata. 9 pp. 1455, 1462-3, which gives a slightly different list. 

2 Of. B. Bh , , p. 16. The Mtu? (p. 110) says that the citta of a 
bodhisattva when passing from the fourth to the fifth bhumi realises 

adiptam sarvabhavam ragadvesamohebhyah But this is mentioned 
in the Dasa . in connection with the 3rd. bhumi (see ante } p. 267). 
The account of the Steta. is also different and speaks only of some 
disciplinary rules. It says that in this bhumi a bodhisattva avoids 
grhisamstava, bhiksuni-samstava, kulaxnatsarya, samganikasthana, 
atmotkarsana, vyapada, parapamsana, da3aku4alakarmapatha, man a, 
sfcambha, viparyasa, raga, dvesa and moha. (S'ata., pp. 1456, 1463-5). 

3 B. Bh* s p. 16. - -• 
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{/) Truth of things (vastu) by subjecting his- body and 
mind to afflictions ; 

(g) Truth of origin (prabhava) on account of births ; 

(h) Truth of decay and non-origin (ksayanutpada) on ac- 
count of the complete suppression of all sufferings ; 

(i) Truth of the knowledge of the path (m&rgajnanava* 
tara) ; and 

(j) Truth of the origin of Tathagata knowledge (tathaga- 
tajnanasamudaya) on account of attaining knowledge in all 
its details and for following the bodhisattvabhumis. 

Having known the truths he realises that all the consti- 
tuted things are essenceless, false. He pities the ignorant 
beings who undergo repeated births and the consequent 
sufferings for not knowing the truth and wishes that all his 
merits be transferred to them for their happiness, training, 
and ultimate emancipation. 

In this bhumi he becomes smrfciman, i.e, 9 does not get 
bewildered, matiman for having clear knowledge, gatiman 
for knowing the sense in which a sutra is uttered, hrlman 
for preserving himself as well as others, dhrtiman for prac- 
tising the disciplinary rules, and buddhiman for being pro- 
ficient in ascertaining what is proper and improper and such 
other things . 1 His desire and energy for acquiring further 
merits and rendering service to beings become greater and 
greater. He pleases the beings by means of all the four 
samgrahavastus, by showing his rupakaya, by giving* dis- 
courses on the doctrines, on the Bodhisattva practices, on 
the greatness of Tathagatas, on the evils of the world, on 
the virtue of acquiring Buddhajnana, and by performing 
miracles. For establishing the Buddha dharraa he also 
acquires the secular sciences, o viz i9 mathematics, medicine, 
poetry, drama, metallurgy, astronomy, etc . 2 

He sees the Buddhas, and hears the dharma from them. 
He renounces the world, becomes a dharmabhanaka. Of the 
ten paramitas, he likes dhyanaparamita. 
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VI. Abhimtjehi OB Pb ATIT Y AS AMUTPAD APB ATIS AMYT7KTA - 
DHIPBAJNAVIHABA 

A Bodhisattva, on the completion of the margas, passes to 
the sixth bhumi and rea-lfses the ten kinds of sameness , 1 
viz., the sameness of all dharmas on account of their being (i) 
animitta (baseless), (ii) alaksana (signless), (iii) anutpada (origin- 
less), (iv) ajata (unborn), (v) vivikta (detached), (vi) adivisud- 
dha (pure in the very beginning), (vii) nisprapanca (inexpres- 
sible), (viii) anayuha-niryuha (non-taken and nomrejected), 
(ix) mayasvapnapratibhasapratisrutkopama (similar to dream, 
illusion, or echo), and (x) bhavabhavadvaya (identity of 
existence and non-existence). 

Looking upon all things in this manner, the bodhisattva 
through his deep faith reaches the sixth bhumi but does not 
yet attain the anutpattikadharmaksanti (faith in the non- 
origination of things by nature). As mahakaruna predomin- 
ates in his mind, he pities the beings who, on account of 
their ignorance, think of the things of the world as originat- 
ing, decaying and possessing a soul (atman). Not knowing the 
truth, they walk along the wrong path, are moved by merits 
and demerits, and thus have some abhisamskaras (thought- 
constructions). The thought-seed (citta-bijam) thus produced 
by the abhisamskaras becomes contaminated (sasrava), being 
full of upadana (attachment to existence) and productive of 
birth, old age, death and rebirth. Then by the thought- 
creation of karma-ksetra (fields of action), ignorance and 
desire, a net of views is woven, from which come name and 
form (nama-rupa) ; from them arise in succession the five 
organs of sense, contact, feeling (vedana), abhinandana 
^enjoyment) combined with trsna (desire), attachment (upa» 
dana), desire for existence (bhava), and five skandh&s dis- 
tributed into fi ve classes of beings (gatipancaka). These beings 
fade into old age, despair, etc. The bodhisattva comprehends 
that there is really no doer of these, which, being by 
nature uncreated by any power (anabhoga, santilaksana), dis- 

1 C£. B. Bh., p. 18. The Mtu. (I, p. 120) does not speak of any- 
thing particular in this bhumi. It simply says that a bodhisattva by 
associating with the meditating ascetics (yogaearas) and by develop- 
ing 6amatha and ipa^yar^ passes from the 5th to the 6th bhumi. 
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appear and there is no destroyer of them. The bodhisattva 
further realises that the non-comprehension of the highest 
Truth is avidya (ignorance) and avidya is the source of 
samskaras, which produce the first citta-vijfiana with its 
concomitant (sahaja) the four upadana-skandhas, from which 
arise name and form and gradually the mass of sufferings. 
The tree of suffering grows without any doer, or feeler 
(karakavedakarahita). So he realises that these three worlds 
are all mere thought-constructions (cittamatram yad idam 
traidhatukam ). 1 

Through his comprehension of the law of causation from 
the ten different standpoints and on account of his being 
convinced of the fact that there is no doer or feeler, and 
no creator (asvamika), and that all things are subject to cause 
and condition, and devoid of any essence, detached from every- 
thing else, and essentially non-existing, the bodhisattva realises 
the sunyata-vimoksamukha (release of essencelessness ). 2 Then 
by comprehending that the bhavangas (the links in the chain 
of causation) are by nature extinct (svabhava-nirodha), ho 
does not notice any dharmanimitta (basis of dharmas) and 
thus he attains animitta-vimoksamukha (release of baseless- 
ness). Lastly, on account of his understanding the sunyatE 
and animittata of all bhavangas, he does not really seek 
any vimoksa, though he keeps up the appearance of doing 
so out of compassion for the innumerable beings ; hence he 
obtains apranihita-vimoksamukha (release of desirelessness) . 
Keeping mahakaruna before him, he completes the bodhyangas 
which are still incomplete, and being convinced of the fact 
that the samskaras proceed from the assemblage of, or connec- 
tion with, materials that are by nature non-originating and 
non-decaying, he turns his mind to asahgajhana (knowledge 
free from attachment) called" Prajhaparamitavihara s and 
develops it greatly. He now practises all the ^unyata, animitta 
and apranihita samadhis and develops ten asavas for rising 
higher and higher in the spiritual attainments and goes 
beyond every possible chance of fall to Sravaka or Pratyeka- 

1 The Pratltyasamutpada is explained here from ten different stand- 
points, see DaSa., pp. 48-51, See ante , pp. 210-1. 


2 Of. B. Bh p. 18, 3 Of. B. Bh. 9 p. 19. 
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buddha stages. 0! the ten paramitas he greatly develops 
the prajnaparamita. 1 

A bodhisattva by passing through these bhumis attains all 
the qualities of an arhat besides those which are indispensable 
to a bodhisattva. He is now an arhat because, as the Lanka - 
vaidra says, he is now free from the thought-constructions 
(vikalpa) of dhyana (meditation), dheya (objects of meditation), 
samadhi (concentration), vimoksa (release), bala (powers) 
abhijna (higher knowledge), klesa (afflictions) and duhkha 
(misery). 2 

We have seen that, according to the Hlnayanists, an adept 
on completion of the panna practices becomes an arhat. 
Buddhaghosa devotes the last twenty chapters of the Visuddhi* 
magga to the elucidation of the various matters which comprise 
the Pannabhumi. In this bhumi 3 the adept is expected to 
examine analytically the five skandhas (constituents of the 
body), the twelve ayatanas (fields of the organs of sense), 
twenty kinds of indriyas (faculties), four truths, and the twelve- 
linked chain of causation. These are only the preliminary 
practices of the Panna bhumi. These help the adepts to com- 
plete the bhavanamarga. We have seen 4 that the bhavana- 
marga commences in the sixteenth moment, i.e., the last 
moment of the darsana-marga when the adept becomes 
srotapanna. So the adepts while progressing along the stages 
of sanctification complete the sila- and citta-visuddhis and 
partially* the visuddhi relating to panna. These visuddhis, as 
classified in the V isuddhimagga 5 and the Abhidfaammattha- 
sahgaha 6 are “ (i) ditthivisuddhi (purity of views), kahkhavita- 
rana-visuddhi (purity by which all the sixteen classes of doubts 
with reference to the past, present and future are transcended) : 
maggamaggananadassanavisuddhi (purity consisting in the dis- 

l S'ata., p. 1456 says that a Bodhisattva in this bhumi completes 
the six paramitas and avoids fee following six thoughts; gravakaeittam, 
pratyekabuddhaeittam, paritar3anacittam, anabalmaeittam, durmanas* 
kacittam and viksepaeittam. * 

*2 Lanka,, p. 120. ?*** P* 

4 See ante, pp. 253 If. 5 Vis, M., pp. 443, 587fi 9 

6 Mrs. Rhys Davids has lucidly explained these visuddhis in her 
Intro, to the Compendium ; her English rendering has been adopted 
here ; for further details, see Comp, of Phil., pp. 65ff» 
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tinguishing of the actual path from that which is not the path) ; 
paripad§nanadassanavisuddhi (purity of insight during the 
progress of the practice of discernment), and nanadasaana- 
visuddhi 1 (purity-insight or path -insight), 2 In the achat 
stage, the adept gets rid of the five remaining samyoja-pas 
(uddhambhagiyas), all kilesas (afflictions), asavas (impurities) 
and comprehends finally the real sense of the four truths, i.Cu, 
he obtains perfect knowledge and his mind is completely freecjl. 
He will have no more rebirth and will attain Nibbana. This hr 
also borne out by the description of the arhats that we find in. 
the Prajnapdramiias and other Mahayana texts. It generally 
runs thus : An arhat is ksinasrava (devoid of the four asravas), 
nisklesa (free from afflictions), vaslbhuta (with a well-controlled 
self), suvimuktacitta (with the mind completely freed), suvi- 
muktaprajha (with knowledge cleared up), ajaneya (well- 
bred), krtakrtya (doer of all that is to be done) ; apahrta- 
bhara (relieved of the burden of five skandhas), anuprapta. 
svakartha (successful in achieving the object of life) and 
parikslnabhavasamy o j ana (free from the fetters of rebirth). 

Corresponding to the two classes of sotapannas called 
Saddhanusarl and Dhammanusarl, the arhats are also divided 
into two classes : Ubhatobhagavimutfca and Pafulavimutta. 3 
The former comprises those who realise the eight vimokkhas 
(releases) 4, and destroys their asavas (impurities) by panda 
(knowledge) while the latter comprises those who do not realise 
the eight vimokkhas but destroy their asavas by pafma. 6 

All the arhats, it seems, did not possess the patiSimbhi- 
das, which a bodhisattva acquires among others in the ninth 

1 Vis , M., p, 672: sotapattimaggo sakadagSmimaggo anagamimaggo 

arahattamaggo ti imesu pana catusu maggesu nanam xlanadassan&visu- 
ddhinama. # 

2 Buddhaghosa calls these five visuddhis 4 sarlra 5 while the alls- and 
citta-visuddhis * mula. ’ See Vis. M., p. 443. 

8 See ante , p. 251. 

* Digha, II, pp. 70-1 (up to safinavedayitanirodha). 

5 Ibid' * H, p, 71 ; Pug. F., p. 14 ; Anguttara , IV, p. 453 ; Koda, VI, 63. 
The Anguttara, IV, pp. 452-3, however, says that the PanuSvimutta 

attains the eight vimokkhas, and omits the words *' kftyena phassitva ” 
which are mentioned in connection with the Kayasakkhins and Ubhato- 
bhagavimuttas. / 
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bhumi. It is often found that an arhat who possessed pati- 
sambhida also was specially described as sahapatisambhida 
arahattam papuni {is., attained arahathood with patisam- 
bhida). 1 

With the sixth bhumi, our comparison of the Hlnayanic 
and Mahayanie stages ends. The accounts of the remaining 
four bhumis have nothing to do with the Hlnayanic practices, 
and besides, the attainments for which a bodhisattva per- 
forms the tasks of these bhumis were unknown to the 
Hlnayanists. From the seventh bhumi really commence the 
attempts of the bodhisattva to realise the dharmasunyata , 
the nirnimittata of things cognised by us, and the four 
bhumis only indicate the gradual development of this knowl- 
edge of bodhisattvas until the Tathagatabhumi, in 
which he becomes a perfect Tathagata and one with all the 
other Tathagatas. The Hlnayanists, of course, accord a 
very high position to Buddha with the extraordinary 
powers and attributes, some of which are found mentioned 
in connection with the last four bhumis* 

VII* Durangama or Sabhisamskara-sabhoga- 

NIRNIMITTA -VIHARA 

A Bodhisattva after completing the bodhisattvamarga 
enters into the seventh bhumi. He now commences practis- 
ing a different and superior path aided by the ten kinds of 
knowledge of expedients (upayaprajnajhana) 2 . The ten kinds 
are as follows i He 

i. (a) possesses a mind well-trained by the meditations of 
sunyata, animitta and apranihita ; (5) appears as if acquiring a 
collection of great merits and knowledge; 

ii. (a) comprehends the essenselessness (nairatmya-nihsattva) 

1 Mil., p. 18; DhP. A., II, pp. 58, 78, 93; Ahguttara, II, p. 160: 
Sariputta attained it within a fortnight after his ordination ; Mahavamsa , 
pp. 3-6: pabinnatthadinananam pitakattayadharinam. . . .arhantanam . 
p. 54 ; chalabhinfie tepitake pabhinnapatisambhide, etc. 

2 B. Bh., p. 19. It should be noted that there are two sections in 
each of the ten kinds of knowledge or activities of the bodhisattva, 
the first section being indicated as (a) representing his actual, and the 
second as (b) the expedients (upayakau^alya) adopted i by him for 

^ke of ordinary human beings. * 
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of all dharmas; (h) does not give up the four apramSnaviharas, 
viz.) karuna, maitrl, mudita mid upeksa; 

iii. (ct) collects the best of r'lmaerits; (h) does not cling to 

anydharma; 

iv. (®) remains detached from the three dhatus ; (6) shows 
also his doings in the three dhatus; 

v. (a) frees himself absolutely from all afflictions (klesas) , 
(6) performs actions needed for eradicating raga, dvesa etc. 

of beings ; . 

vi. ( a ) realises the non-duality (advaya) of all things which 
are like mirage, echo, etc. ; (6) shows also his various actions, 
discriminations, and immeasurable aspirations; 

vii. develops a mind well aware of the sameness of all 

Buddhaksetras ; 

viii. (d) merges himself in the dhar makay a of all .Buddhas , {«>) 
shows also his rupa-kaya with its major and minor laksaruis , 

ix. acquires the voice of the Tathagata ; and 

x. (a) comprehends the time distinguished as past, present 
and future as one moment ( ekaksanatryadh vanubodluun ) , . 
(b) shows also for the sake of the world his existence in the 
various kalpas. 

For even a moment he does not remain dissociated from 
marga-abhinirhara (activities relating to the path), and 
jnanabhirhara (activities relating to j nan a) . Ho completes 
all the ten paramitas 2 and the four samgraha vastus, four 
adhisfchanas and thirty-seven bodhipaksika dharmas,* He 
is now endowed with kayakarma and vakkarma, pure accord- 
ing to the aspiration of the bodhisattva, the ten kusala* 
karmapathas practised by Sarny aksam buddhas and performs 
spontaneously the functions connected with the worldly arts 
and crafts (silpasthanakarmaSthana) which were mastered 

1 Lanka., p. 192, tells us that the bodhisattvas in this bhumi 
cannot see the manomayadharmakSya of the Tathagata. 

2 j Data., pp. 56-7. It will bo observed that the paramitas are 
counted here as ten, i.&», adding to the usual six (7) Upayakausalya, 
(8) Pranidlxana, (9) Bala and (10) Jhana. See ante > p. 12. 

s Baia., pp. 57-8 gives briefly a comparative statement <>£ the 
previous six bhumis and the seventh bhumi. All the attainments 
acquired hitherto up to the seventh bhumi a«o completed spontaneously 
(anabhogena) by tlie bodhisattvas in the later bhumis. 
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He sees many Buddhas, hears from them the law, and acts 
according to their directions His faith in the abstruse 
dharma ( gambhlradharmaksant: > ^ is purified. He greatly de- 
velops the upayakausalya-paran? ''£>} 


VIII. Acala or ANABHOG. .-nirnimitta-vihara 

A Bodhisatfcva after completing the seven bhumis and 
purifying the marga by means of knowledge and expedients, 
collecting merits, forming the great resolutions (mahaprani- 
dhanas), establishing himself in the four adhisthanas (viz., 
satya, tyaga, upasama and prajna), and so forth, he com- 
prehends that all things are without origin, growth, sign, 
decay, change and are by nature non-existent, and that their 
beginning, middle and end are all the same; in shorts he 
comprehends the tathata (thatness) of all things . 2 He goes 
beyond the thought-constructions due to citta and mano- 
vijnana and knows that all dharmas are same like akasa and 
thus he establishes himself in the anutpattikadharmaksanti 
{the faith that things have no origination) 3 . As soon as he 
acquires ksanti he is established in the eighth bhumi (Acala 4 ) 
and is above all enjoyments. He is possessed of dharmas 
which are spontaneous (anabhoga), and hence, has no anxiety 
for matters relating to kaya, vak and citta, is free from all 
thought-constructions produced by the movements of thought 
and is established in the vipaka-dharmas (completion). He 
does not, in fact, practise the rules of conduct (samudaca^as) 
of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Sravakas. 

1 The Miu . (I, p. 127) says nothing in particular about this bhumi 
except that a bodhisattva practises self-control for doing good to 
beings. 

The Shta. (p. 1457) speaks of forty ^dharmas relating to the non- 
existence of soul and other worldly things, and the realisation of du- 
nyata and allied matters. Hence, it gives the gist of the practices 
mentioned in the Data. 

2 Cf. B. Bh., p. 21. The Mtu. (I, p. 136) simply tells us that the 
Bodhisattva develops mahakarunasamprayuktam cittam for going from 
the seventh to the eighth bhumi and completes the account of the 
eighth bhumi by mere enumeration of some legendary names. 

3 Cf, B. Bh., p. 22; see also pp. 49, 273. 

4 Cf. Lanka., pp. 221-2, 226. <* 
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Ho is now asked by the Buddhas to exert for acquiring 
the ten balas and four vaisara; yas which he up till now has 
not acquired, and also to tab Into consideration the ruffled, 
afflicted, deluded state of i of the ignorant people. He 
is then reminded of one o I his previous resolutions that 
dharmata (i.e. dharmas be- ixg without origin, decay and 
continuity) is not for Tathaga ias only but that the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas should also be made to realise it. He is 
then asked by Buddhas to exert for possessing like them 
immeasurable body, knowledge, worlds, refulgence, purity of 
voice and limbs, dharmalokas, ksetras, sattvas and the variety 
of dharmas of the ten comers of the universe. The possession 
of c immeasurables 9 is of great value, far surpassing all the 
merits and knowledge acquired in the previous seven bhiimis, 
because the merits and knowledge acquired hitherto were by 
means of exertion (sabhoga-karmana) while in the present 
Miami the merits and knowledge are acquired spontaneously. 

On account of his acquiring spontaneously the upayakau- 
salyajilana (knowledge of expedients) and as the result of 
his efforts to acquire omniscience, he comes to know how 
and when a world comes into being, continues to exist, and 
then disappears, and which karma is responsible for it. He 
understands the smallness, greatness, i.e., every minute detail 
of the four elements, of the various classes of sentient beings, 
and their fields of action. Such detailed knowledge is needed 
by a bodhisattva, because he must appear among those sentient 
beings just as one of them in order to make them feel that 
he is same as them and that it is possible for every sentient 
being to become a Buddha \ 

He develops ten vasitas 1 2 (control) over ayu (span of € life 
cetas (mind), parisbara (requisites), karma (action), upapatti 
(origin, i.e., birth), adhimukti (aspiration), pranidhana (reso- 
lution), rddhi (miracles), dharma (doctrines) and jfiana (knowl- 
edge). 

The bodhisattva at this stage can be said to possess 

1 Dana*, pp. 67*^70 refers to the minute details of this , knowledge, 
which is called Sarvakarajilata. The details are passed over here. See 
also KUrika (Bibl, Buddhica^ Ch. I. 

a Cf. B. BK P* 22 . * * 
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! immeasurable knowledge, and 
i . less. He now possesses the 
,'amitas, mahamaitri, maha- 
a! \tc., in short, all dharmas 
called Acala 
■ ; back from this bhumi 
5 a, member of the Buddha 
- the Buddha gotra. He is 
attended by all the gods and Vajrapani . 1 


mconceivaoie, u 
his actions are 
pranidhanas, a( 

karuna, dharani , . . 

which make a Buddha. Henci ?i this bhumi is 
and there is no possibility of hi^ going 
(avivartyabhumi). He is now 
family, and may be said to posses 
henceforth constantly < ----- v. 

IX. Sad hum ati or Pratisamvidvihara 
A Bodhisattva after acquiring and developing the apramana 
inanas dharanls, samadhis, abhMas, minute knowledge 
of the lokadhatus, balas, and the vaiiaradyas of the Tathagata 
mentioned in the previous bhumi, enters into the ninth 
bhumi . 2 At this stage, he knows truly whether the dharma. 
are good, bad or indifferent, pure or impure worldly or 
transcendental, conceivable or inconceivable, definite (myata) 
or indefinite (aniy ata) , constituted or unconstituted . He knows 
the duties of the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the Tathagatabhumi. By the intelligence thus 
derived, he knows correctly the habits or the nature of 
thoughts of beings, their afflictions (klesa), actions (karma), 
faculties (indriya), aspiration (adhimukti), elements (dhatu), 
desire and intention (asayanusaya), birth according to desires 
(vasananusandhi) and the rasis (le., gotras). He knows the 
multifarious nature (nanatva) of thoughts (citta), afflictions, 
karma, etc. 

The bodhisatfcva in this bhumi is in a position to have 
a vqry minute knowledge of the aims and qualities of every 
being and so he is now capable of deciding the way in 
which a being is to be guided to the goal. He therefore 
modifies his teachings according to his judgment. 

He also takes the form of a dharmabhanaka 3 (preacher of 

1 S'ata., p. 1458 gives the attainments of this bhumi. They are 

similar to those described in the Dasa. Cf. Lanka p. 192. . _ , 

2 Mtu., I, p. 141 mentions only some legendary names in this bhumi 

and speaks of nothing else. Of. B. p. @ 23. 

Z Cf. B. BK 9 p.*23 ; see alscfanie, p. 272. 
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dharmas) in order to preserv * 5 the doctrines of the Teacher. 
On account of his irable knowledge, he preaches 

the dharma in various wag adopting the four pratisamvids 

(branches of logical anal;} [is ). 1 2 By the practices of this 
pratisamvids and working f s a dharma-preacher, he becomes 
a receptacle of dharma utterances. Possessed of dharanis 
and pratibhanas he preaches the dharma to beings of all 
lokadhatus and does the s/ime in an infinite number of ways. 
Even in this bhumi h<f continues his own spiritual practices 
and never gets out of f the sight of Buddhas. He greatly 
develops the bala-paj imita. If he wishes, he can now 

become a Mahabrahmajf 

If ■ 

if ■ 

X. Dhaem| meg ha or Parama-Vihara 

A Bodhisattva on completion of the duties of the ninth 
bhilmi passes to the tenth . 3 Now he masters countless 
samadhis, and as the result, a lotus of infinite splendour and 
size appears and he is found to be seated on it with an 
equally resplendent body and established in the samadhi of 
omniscience (sarvajfiajfianavisesabhiseka ) 4 5 surrounded by 
countless bodhisattvas who are yet in any one of the nine 
bhumis and all looking at him. The rays of light issue forth 
from his body and make all beings happy . 5 While he is thus 
seated on the lotus, rays come forth from the Tathagatas 
and Consecrate him as a Samyaksambuddha possessed of 
omniscience, and hence this bhumi is called Abhisekabhumi* 

1 Viz,,, Dharma (nature or condition), Artha (analysis), Nirukti (etymo- 
logical analysis) and Pratibhana (context). It is difficult to find suitable 
expressions for the Pratisamvids. An idea, however, can be^formed 
from the illustrative passages given in the Datia., pp. 77-8. 

2 See S'ata>, p. 1458. It speaks of quite different matters, some of 
which appear in the Mtu,, I, p. 142, in connection with the tenth 
bhumi, 

3 The Mtu. 9 I, p. 142, has nothing corresponding to the account of 
the Dasa* It mentions something connected with the Bodhisattva’s 
descent from the Tusita heaven and birth in the world of mortal 
beings. 

\ CL B; Eh,, 24. 

5 The wonders of ra£mi are described here as well, as in the PrapVt i- 
pammitas and other Mahayana works. 
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He now knows thoroughly h|w the world and its dharm^ 
appear and disappear, the innumerable functions of a Bu - 
dha, the countless bodhisattv Vimoksamukhas, ^madhis 
dharanis, etc. He is now poss^ed of such smrti-kausalya 
(expedients of memory) that he on hold all dharmas^^ 
ered on him (dharmamegha) by infinite Buddhas, 
perform any kind of miracle. 1 > this bhumi he greatly 

develops the jnana-paramita. 2 1 

It is after the tenth bhumi that b bodhisattva becomes a 
Tathagata, and so the Lankavatara ^ alls this sta^e a 
aatabhumi. 1 2 3 The Satasahasrilca 4 als< remarks that a bodhi- 
sattva in the tenth bhumi can be ca. led a Tathagata. 

In the Hinayana literature one does^iot expect any accoun 
corresponding to that of the last ff*r bhumis. The con- 
ception of Buddha among the Hi.iayanists is more or 
less hazy and that is due to the fact that the intro- 
duction of the Bodhisattva conception m their litera- 
ture was only an after-thought, suggested undoubtedly 
by the Mahayanic speculations. They carefully avoided all 
metaphysical conceptions introduced by the Mahayamsts m 
connection with the Bodhisattva and Buddha conceptions, 
though they could not offer a similar treatment to the 
devotion-inspiring stories of the lives of the bodhisattvas. © 
Hinayanists, consistent with their doctrinal principles, in- 
corporated in their literature a life of Buddha preceded by 
a short account of the Bodhisattva lives under the headings, 
Durenidana and Avidurenidana. 5 These two Niddnas are 
nothing but the gist of stories current among the Mahayamsts, 
and possess trace, though very slight, of borrowing Apart 
from the expressions like Buddhablja 6 and AbMnirhara, the 
passage in which Sumedha brahmana says, “I have no need of 
nibbana by destroying the kilesas, like Dipahkara Dasa- 

1 CL, B. Bh., p. 24. 

2 Shta., p. 1472 says that the bodhisattva in this bhumi obtains, besides 
the paramitas, Tathagatabalas, four vai6aradyas and four pratisayi vi- 
de, eighteen avenikadharmas, sarvakarajnata, sarvavasanakleSanu- 
sandhiprahana and sarvabucldbadharmaparipurana. 

3 Lanka., p. 227. « S'ata., £>. 1458. » 5 Jat., I, p. 2. 

6 Ibid., I, p 16. ' 7 im., X, p. 14. 
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bala, 1 shall attain the highesj i sambodhi and by means of the 
boat of dharma, I shall lead * he men across the sea of trans- 
migration and attain paring ana, ” 1 shows clearly Mahaya- 
nie, or at least, semi-Mah£*g lie traces. But the Hinayanists 
rejected not only the meta; jiysical speculations but also the 
stereotyped list of paramis of the Mahayanists. The Jataha 
as well as the Mahabodhiv^msa 2 states that the Buddhakara- 
ka dharma is only ten p? :amis, viz., dana, slia, nekkhamma, 
panna, viriya, khanti, sac ia, adhitthana, metta and upekkha. 
This is a list of their cfVn making and does not agree with 
the Mahayanic list. 3 * /.: 

Of the extraordinary/; Diritual powers attained by a Buddha, 
the Hinayanists say vU*y little. We have in the Nikayas 
the remark that Buddhas (including Paccekabuddhas) attain 
perfect knowledge b^i themselves, and by following the 
dharma unheard before} ! A Samyaksambuddha preaches the 
dhamma and becomes the founder of a religion, and the lead- 
er of men and the gods. He is sabbafmu (omniscient) 5 
and his knowledge in any matter whatsoever does not re- 
quire any avajjaiu (reflection) ; he possesses ten balas, and 
four vesarajjas. In the Kathdvaithu 6 there is a discussion on 
this topic, viz., whether the powers of a Tathagata are the 
same as those of afSSvaka— a point raised by the Andha- 
kas on the basis of the Anumddha-mmyutta . 7 Among 
the powers of Buddhas referred to, there is nothing very 
special except the few mentioned above, and the Therava- 
dins were driven to an uncomfortable position by the 
question of the Andhakas. In their literature the Hinayanists 
tried to prove that a Buddha is a rare being and superior 
to the men and the gods, but they mention also that there 
is hardly any distinction between an Arhat and a Buddha 
except that the latter is a founder and teacher of a religion. 8 

I Jat, I, p. 14. 2 Ibid., p. 25; Mahdbodhivamsa, p. 9. 

8 See ante , pp. 12, 278. * Anguttara, III, p. 9; Pug., P. t p. 14. 

5 Majjhima, I, p. 482 sabbafmu sabbadassavl aparisesarn fianadassa- 

nara pafcijanati. 

Q Kvu., Ill, L 2, ? Samyutta , V, p. 304. 

8 For a comparison of tho Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas and Buddhas 

see cb. II, pp. 80~4« Bial^ of Buddha , II, 1—3; III. 6. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Vinaya of the Mahayanists 

(How far it is an Adaptation_of the Hinayana Vinaya) 

In the extensive literature of ‘‘he Mahayanists in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations, we find some sutras, which can be 
classified under Vinaya, as has bt>n done by Nanjio in his 
Catalogue of the Chinese Buddl : st Tripitalsa 1 , but in 
any case there remains the fact th; \ the Mahayanists lacked 
a well-codified Vinaya correspondin-f to that of the Hlnaya- 
nists. I-tsing, who was chiefly ir jerested in the Vinaya, 
remarks that the Mahayanists had4io Vinaya of their own 
and that theirs was the same as piat of the Hmayanists 2 . 
But at the same time, one cannot ignore the fact that the 
Mahayanists had a large number of -sutras, which served the 
purpose of the Vinaya. Nanjio refer? to some of them while 
the Siksdsamuccaya and the Bodhicc$yavatdra furnish us with 
many such names. Some of these £_J|ras are : 

(1) BodhisattvacarydnirdeSa 3 , a tret \se apparently dealing 
with the duties of a bodhisattva; an I probably a work on 
the lines of Santideva’s Bodhicarydvato ■ a . 

(2) Bodhisattva-yprdtimoksa-sutra 4 , coi Gaining many rules of 


1 Nanjio, Catalogue, col. 239f. \ ^ 

2 I -Tsing, Takakusu’s trans., pp. xix, xxii. 

3 Nanjio mentions two works under this na le but the literal trans- 
lations of the Chinese titles are (i) Bodhisattva-i, isala-sila Sutra, and (ii) 
Bodhisattva Nimimdham Sutra. (Nanjio gives bhadra ” for “kusala” 
and “bhumidhara” for “ nimimdhara ”). 

4 In the Cambridge University Library there ii a Ms. entitled Bodhi- 

sativa Prdtimohsa Sutra procured by Bendall from Nepal. Through 
the kind intervention of Dr. E. J, Thomas I have been able to secure 
a rotograph copy of the same. It is a small work covering ten 
leaves. The title of the Ms. suggests that it should correspond to the 
Chinese texts Nos. 1500, 1501 of the Taisho edition of the Tripitaka 
(Nanjio, Nos, 1096, 1098) but on collation I find that there is 

absolutely no agreement. It, however, agrees very closely with the 
Chinese text No. 1499 (of the Taisho ed. vol. 24 — Nanjio, 1097). The San- 
skrit restoration from the Chinese title ^ Jj|jS 
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the Pratimoksa type mixed up , with admonitions characteris- 
tic of the Mahayana texts ; it contains, e.g., rules regarding 
the duties of a disciple towards his Aearya, Upadhyaya, Saha- 
dharmika, etc., as also sermons on dana, ksanti, self-preserva- 
tion, the duties of grhi-bodhisattvas and so forth. 

(3) Bhihsu Vinaya , which contains among other things 
some regulations governing the conduct of a monk, e.g. 9 
rales regarding the collection of alms, medicines 1 , etc, 

(4) Aka$agarbha-sutra> dealing with apattis and mulapattis 
along with the ceremonies connected with the worship of 
Akasagarbha bodhisattva^for absolution from sins 2 . 

(8) Upali-pariprccha , ^herein Upali is generally the inter- 
locutor and like the j revious sutra, it also deals with 
apattis and anapattis 3 , 'apadesana (confession), etc. 

(6) U gradatlapariprcchl /*, in which Ugradatta grhapati 
(householder) is the infjlrlocutor. It contains mostly the 
rules to be followed bp grhi-bodhisattvas, and refers inci- 
dentally to the life of r$onks in the forest and so forth. 

(7) Ratnamegha s utraji dealing with the duties of a 
forest recluse, collection !>f alms, medicines and so forth. 

(8) RatnaraH sutra ^ which contains among other things 
the duties and functions of a V aiyavrtya monk (i.e., a 
bhiksu who wishes to ^undertake the duty of a secretary to 
the sahgha), the rules' ^feo be observed when the monks go on 
their rounds for alms. ‘etc. 

There* are many ot* >r works of a like nature from which 

F/ 

» ft 

is Bodhisattva- sUe^prma *padd hati (Nanjio renders it as “A com- 
position or treatise on /he Bodhisattva’s sUakarma”). So the Bodhi - 
mttm Prdtimolcm SutAl from which passages have been cited ijjt, the 
Sihsasamuccaya and / odhicaryavatara, is not the one, of which we 
have found the Sanskrit Ms. but is very probably the original of the 
Chinese translations, Nos. 1500, 1501, entitled 


1 See, c,g. 9 Bodhic p. 141 ; S'iJcm*, p. 135. 

2 S'iksa . , pp. 59, ff. ; £*ee Nanjio, 67, 68. 

3 Bodhic. 9 p. 139 : Upali -pariprcchay am apattyanapattivibhagah. See 
Nanjio, 1109. It is placed under the heading: Hinayana Vinaya. 

4 Nanjio, 23 (19) under Ratnakufca Class ; see also Nos. 33, 34. 
Nanjio, 151, 152. r- 

6 Nanjio, 23(44) places it' in tho Ratn^kuta class. 
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quotations are to be found in the 3 iksasamuccaya and a list 
of which has been compiled by Bendall in his edition of the 
test. That the Mahayanists looked for the rules of conduct 
in these sutras is evidenced by the remark in the Siksasa? 
muccaya that ct uktani ca sutrantesu bodhisattva-siksapadiini 
(the duties of the bodhisattvas are mentioned in the Sutran- 
tas 1 ). In the Ratnamegha$utra%it is stated likewise that 
bodhisattvas should know that tlfcy cannot attain bodhi by 
merely observing the Pratimoksa \iles and that they are to 
perform the duties prescribed 
Sutrantas 2 3 . So also in the Cat 
that the bodhisattva duties are to 
tas if they are frequently examine* 
to conduct himself, and what siks; 
are all described in the Sutrantai 
that the Mahayanists depended up] 
the Mahayana texts and did not 
Vinaya rules. 

From the remarks quoted above 
Mahayanists adopted the Pratimoksa 
though they pointed out their inadeq 
Bodhi. The references in the SiJcsd \ 
siksapadas, to 250 siksapadas for bhiks) 
for bhiksunis distinctly show that they 
a code, which was similar to, or had 
the Hlnayanic Pratimoksa 4 . The nam 
viz., the Bodhisattva Pratimoksa sutra 
that it is an adaptation of the Hinayilie Pratimoksa sutra, 
but from the few quotations that we hafc in the Siksasa/mu- 


the Tathagata in the 
lharmakasutra it is said 
e found in the Sutran- 
How a bodhisattva is 
tadas are to be observed 
Thus we clearly see 
the rules scattered in 
ossess a code of the 


is evident that the 
es of the Hinayanists, 
\y for the attainment of 
\muccaya to 5 or 10 
or to 500 siksapadas 
ere using some sort of 
uch in common with, 
of one of thSSr texts, 
.y lead one to think 


1 S'iksa., pp. 17, 41 ; Bodhic pp* 91, 159. 

2 S%ksa., p. 17 ; Bodhic., p. 92 : kim tarhi yanlmani tathagatena 
tesu tesu sutrantesu bodhisattvasamudacara bodhisattvasiksapadani 
prajnaptani tesu tesu maya 6iksitavyam iti . 

3 Siksa., p. 41 : sutranam ca sadeksanad bodhisattvasiksapadani hi 
prayah sutresv eva dfgyante, tesu tesu sutrantesu bodhisattva-samuda- 
cara bodhisattvasiksapadani prajnaptani ti vac&nat”. 

4 S'iksd., pp. 174-5 (Bhaisajyaguru-vaiduryaprabharajasutra). About the 
number of the Pratimoksa rules in the Vinayas of various schools, see E. 
Waldschmidt, Br u$hstiiclce des MhiJcsioii-pratf^yioksa , pp. 2, 3. 
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ccaya it may be said that it is not a code of monastic rules like 
the Pratimolcsa sutra but a mixture of monastic rules with 
those about the general conduct of the bodhisattvas both lay 
and ordained 1 . The Siksasamuccaya further hints that it is 
a compilation made from the RatnaraH and other sutras 2 , 
The Mahay anists, however, give only a secondary place to 
the observance of the Pratimoksa rules. They say that a 
bodhisattva would be guilty of mulapatti (grave offence) 
if he says to anybody “ What will you do by following the 
Pratimolcsa- V inaya ? Devetop your mind for samyaksambodhi, 
read the Mahayana texts. If there be any evil already 
done by you in word, thought, or body it will be purified by 
your reading the texts 3 But again it is also enjoined that a 
bodhisattva should not wholly depend upon the Pratimolcsa - 
Vinaya, for if a bodhisatt va observes the Pratimoksa rules for 
many kalpas, living on ivfots and fruits of trees but with the 
mind attached to sravak/yana, he is guilty of a grave offence 4 . 
Besides these remarks, okb can also perceive from the customs 
of the Dhyana school at but the ordination of monks, how the 
pratimoksa is relegated^o a secondary position. De Groot 
tells us that the Dhyan' ^school recognised the 250 Pratimoksa 
rules as the code of thei ^clergy 5 , The monks are first ordained 
according to the Pratimoksa rules, and after two or three days, 
they pass through a second ordination according to the 
Rrahmajala sutra, the ^accredited Vinaya of the later Maha- 
yanists^n order to attt ,n to the dignity of a bodhisattva. Thus 
we see that the MalHyanists could not or did not do away 
with the Prati moksa^r ules. 

The only Mahay Hie works accessible to us that can be 
called a code of disciplinary rules are the Chinese Brahmajala 
sutra and the twof>orks of &antideva, viz., Silcsdsamubcaya 
and Bodhicarydvatdi t. Santideva is a well-known figure in the 
Buddhist world of l he seventh century, and these two works 
of his are collect^ hs of excerpts from a large number of 
Mahayana sutras, § ihered with a view to present a picture of 

1 See c.g. /Sfifaa., pp, : 37, 55 s 144, 188, 

2 S'ifcsa,, p. 55. ** 3 Ibid., p. 61. 4 Ibid., p. 66. 

5 Be Groot, Le code»du Mahayana enQhim, p. 8. 
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the duties and functions of a bodhisattva 1 . As regards the 
Brdhmajdla sutra 3 De Groat informs us that though it had 
existed from the first century A.D., te it was not thought much 
of before 730 A.D.” 2 This book was translated by Kumara- 
jlva and formed part of the great work Bodhisattva-hrdaya - 
bhumi 3 . The fact that Santideva had no occasion to refer to 
this work shows that it was not very popular in his times, 
or probably, it was not known to him as the other works on 
Bodhisattva duties were. Like other Mahavanic sutras on 
disciplinary rules, it also attempted # to combine the ideal life of 
a bodhisattva, who might be a monk or a layman with that of 
a monk as a member of the sangha. As the preliminary 
practices of a bodhisattva, it speaks of the twenty cittasayas 
(“sentiers du debut 5 ’ 4 ) so many of which are found in the 
DaSabJiumikasuira*, and it says that a bodhisattva must 
develop these before he can seriously dhink of attaining bodki. 
These cittasayas are followed by th mention of ten other 
qualities, called Vajras, which makeythe bodhisattva firm in 
his zeal and path. After acquiring t r jese thirty qualities, the 
bodhisattva is to progress along the teji ^bhumis. 

The Pratimolcsa rules are enumera’^ in detail after these 
forty acquirements. The first part o g the Pratimolcsa rules 
deals with the ten serious offences, \aaking a bodhisattva 
guilty of Parajika. The first four of them are identical with 
the four Parajika offences of the Pdtimok lha sutta in Pali. They 
are abrahmacarya (misconduct), adattapna (stealing)} vadha 
(killing), and uttaramanusyadharmala\ v \ (laying claim to 
powers and knowledge not usually possessed by human 
beings). The additional six are : — % 

(1) trading in intoxicating drinks or ii^ucing others to do 

the same : n f 

(2) divulging the offences committed, q ' the way in which 
they were committed by a grhi, bhiksu^odhisattva, monk, 
or nun; 

. ■ bo* . 

1 Bendall’s Intro, to S'ihsa ,, p. v. 2 De Grc^fc, op. ciL , p. 12. 

8 Nanjio, Catalogue , No. 1087. >o 

4 De Groot, op . cit. f p. 20. ;; 

5 See ante, ch. iv. n 
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(3) vaunting one’s own qualities and disparaging others 1 ; 

(4) giving nothing to the destitute, and even injuring 
them ; 

(5) not forgiving a person* who has injured the bodhisattva 
but asked for pardon; and 

(10) speaking ill of the Triratna. 

The second part deals with forty-eight other rules, which 
are considered secondary 2 . Most of them are found in the 
Patimokkha sutta or the Siksdsamuccaya. They deal with 
rules regulating eating and drinking, confessing, treatment 
to be accorded to friends, teachers, etc., means of livelihood, 
forming pranidhanas, and so forth 3 . The Sutra under con- 
sideration is like many other Mahayana sutras an attempt 
to synthesise the life and ideal of a bodhisattva with those 
of a Hlnayanic bhiksu. It is also a compilation like the 
Siksdsamuccaya but it h:.(a confined itself more to the actual 
rules than the Siksdsami \caya does. 

The chief reasons fo?(*. the inability of the Mahayanists to 
depend solely on the B .nayana code are the following : — 

(1) The Mahayanists kept in view the conduct not only 

of a bhiksu- (or pravreata-) bodhisattva but also that of a 
grhl-bodhisattva . is 

(2) The development of bodhicitta and the completion of 

the Paramitas playe v the chief role in the practices of a 
bodhisattva. i 

(3) 'Boo much strj ss was laid upon Karuna and Maitri, 
which, in many eafcps, received approbation at the expense 
of the most fundamental rules of conduct 4 . 

U' 

£e' Gbhi-Bodhisattvas 

The early Hina* Inists, as We have pointed out elsewhere 5 * , 
gave very little a' ention to the spiritual needs of the laity. 
They adhered te 7 the principle that the duties that should 
be performed by^ ft person for the attainment of Nibbana 

. ' .Li ; 

l CL S'ilcsa., p. 98 ,atmanam utkarsayema param va pamsayema. 

5 See supra , ch, I, p. 3. 

• m 


2 De Groofc, op. j, p. 40, 

3 Ibid., pp. 83£L fo\ details. 
* So©, e.g., S'ikw.fify* 117. 
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cannot be adequately done by one living a family life and 
not retiring from the world x . The discourses suitable for the 
householders were, according to them, the danakatham, 
silakatham, saggakatham, kamatfam adinavam okaram sam- 
kilesam, and nekkhamme anisamsam 1 2 3 (discourses on gifts, 
moral precepts, heaven, dangers and evil consequences of 
desires, and the good fruits of retirement). It is only when 
the mind of the householders has been suitably prepared 
by the discourses on the last two topics that the Ariya- 
saccas are explained to them. The questions may be asked, 
viz ., how could there be lay-adherents like Anathapindika, 
Bimbisara, Visakha, who had a prominent place in the then 
Buddhist society, and how is it that there are a few discourses 
in the Nikayas on the duties of a householder, on an ideal 
wife, and so forth 8 ? Without questioning the antiquity 
of some of these discourses, we ma^assert that they contain 
very little except some general advfee for the spiritual up- 
lift of a person. The monks used 1 o approach the house- 
holders more with a view to persuade them to leave the 
household life and become recluses ftfrian to continue to be 
householders and perform duties |i%ducive to Nibbana. 
Later on, of course, one finds the laipy formally taking the 
vow of five sllas, or temporarily eighik sllas 4 , but still they 
are not expected to derive the full blnefits of the religion 
without going through ordination. Agathapindika in spite 
of all his gifts and virtues was only a fetapanna at tke time 
of his death 5 . This state of things, If course, could not 
continue long, and among the Hmayafeists, there arose a 
new movement, which could be called pmi-Mahayanic, for 

1 Sambadho gharavaso rajapathtf, etc. See 1 imjMma, I, p. 179; 

Anguttara , II, p. 208. IP 

2 Early History , etc., pp. 36 f. I, 

3 Ibid., pp. llSff. ; N. Law, Studies , etc., pp. a'Jff. 

4 At present this is common at Chittagongjj md in Burma and 
Ceylon. Wieger in his Bouddhisme Ghinois (I, pJ|l47, 148) also refers 
to the ceremony performed by a layman by eolgessing his past sins, 
accepting the faith and the five precepts, and Imporarily the eight 
precepts. 

5 Samyutta , V, p, 387* 
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creating an important place for the laity in the Buddhist 
system by the introduction of the practice of the Paramitas 1 . 

The Mahayanists developed these Paramita practices a 
good deal and tried to persuade both householders and monks 
to fulfil them. In the Silcsasamuccaya we get glimpses of 
the duties of a Bodhisattva apart from the completion of 
Paramitas. Some of these passages may be summarized as 
follows : — 

(1) Gifts result in the destruction of trsna (desire), removal 
of fear, anxiety, and so forth; therefore householders should 
make gifts as much as possible. 

If a householder feels an excessive affection for his son 
but for none others, he must correct himself by reflecting 
that Bodhi is attained by one (i) who is samacitta (even- 
minded), (ii) who is exerting himself rightly (samyak-prayukta) 
to attain bodhi, and % (iii) who does not make distinctions 
(ananatvacarin). He i* to regard his son as an enemy (lit. 
not Mend), as he be^ig the object of excessive affection, is 
the cause of detractir > his father’s mind from the doctrines 
of Buddha. He is correct himself by thinking that “he 
himself comes from loe place and his son from another; 
that all beings are his sons, and he is the son of all beings.” 
Thus a grhl bodhisattva must not regard anything as his 
own 2 . 

This is followed by an interesting passage showing how a 
grhi W>dhisattva is to absolve himself from his sins when 
he fails to give away the thing asked for. At first he must 
reflect within hin^elf that the thing, whether he gives it 
up or not, must K ne day leave him. If he can dispose of 
it, he will be l^ppy at the time of his death. But even 
if after this rejection, he JEails to give away the ^article, 
he is to confess \ \ is weakness thus: “I am of weak mind; my 
kusalamulas are^ ,iot ripe ; I am only a beginner (adikarmika) 
in Mahayana ; \ ( y mind as far as the gifts are concerned 
is not yet und^ control ; I am still attached to upadanas 
and to f ‘I-ness’ = £ md “ Mine-ness,” excuse me, 0 good man, do 

i 

1 Bee ante, pp. M ff. . 

si SVcxa., pp. IS’. Aq (Hgradattapariprccha). 
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not be sorry ; I shall develop my power of self-denial, so 
that I may fulfil your desire. 55 He should also see that 
neither he has aprasada (displeasure) against the seeker of 
the gift nor the seeker against hifia. But in any case, such 
miserliness is condemned by Buddhas 1 . 

There are many admonitions with regard to the nature of 
gifts to be made by laymen and as to the time when and 
the place where they are most efficacious 2 . 

(2) A grhi bodhisattva is to give up anunaya (supplica- 
tion) and pratigha (repugnance), and remain unattached to 
eight lokadharmas 3 . He should not be elated by the gain 
of a wife, son, wealth and property, or depressed by misfor- 
tunes, for he is always to think that all constituted things 
are illusory and have the sign of appearance and disappear- 
ance (vithapana-pratyupasthana= mam-par bsgrub-pa tie- 
bar-gnas-pahi mtshan nid) 4 . It is only a matter of practice, 
and the bodhisattvas can avoid botlf elation and despond- 
ency by making the mind invincible 5 1 Igainst passions. 

(3) A grhi bodhisattva seeks enjoiable things “rightly 
and not wrongly; he has right living not wrong living 5 ’ 6 . 

(4) The four evils from which a layman should refrain 
are: 

(a) to cause hindrance to persons desirous of renuncia- 

tion, of seeking ordination, or of following the marga to 
Nirvana ; m 

(b) not to believe in the fruits of actions and stand in 
the way of ordination of one’s own sofs, wife or relatives 
out of affection or love of wealth; | v 

(c) rejection of the saddharma ; and % 

(df hatred (pratigha) towards sramanaHand brahmanas. 

* tv 

1 Slksa., p. 20 (Ugradattaparipreeha). sa 

2 Xbii> pp. 87, 144, 147-8. * [ 

8 Mvyut. 125: Labha, Alabha, Ya6a, Ayaga,* tfinda, Pra^amsa, 
Sukha and Duhkha. See Dh. S. 61. | '* 

4 The English rendering is conjectural. ' 

8 Stksa., p. 180. Cf. Gandavyuha: na eabhyasasl# duskaram nama 
kihcid asti. 

8 S'iksa p. 287; TransL, p. 245* 
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(5) Grhls should refrain from 

(а) drinking spirits, etc., 

(б) visiting places of vulgar amusements, 

(c) bad temper, fickleness, wavering, garrulousness, etc., 

and should always be self-possessed 1 . 

(6) A grhi must refrain from adultery and be satisfied 
with his wife. Even when living with her, he should always 
reflect that she is a source of evil, full of impurities and so 
forth. He should also bear in mind that she is a com- 
panion for passion and dalliance and not for the next 
world, a companion at food and drink and not for the fruits 
of karma ; and that she is a hindrance to slla, dhyana, 
prajna, etc 2 . 

(7) A grhi should be discreet about the enjoyment or 
giving away of wealth. He should also take into consideration 
whether the giving away or abstention from same would 
stand in the way of a* taining bodhi by himself or his sons, 
wife, or employees 3 . ^ 

(8) For the benefit >f others, the grhi bodhisattva should 
renounce his own profit 4 . 

(9) Bodhisattvas derive great merit and even develop 
bodhieitta by worshipping or honouring stupas 5 . 

(10) A kulaputra or kuladuhitr practises the eight sllas 
for one year or three years with a view to be re- bom in the 
Sukhavatl-vyuha c . 

(11) WGrrhis should practise the dasakusalakarmapathas 7 . 

(12) Grhastha-adikarmika-bodhisattvas should study the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

The UgradattapadprccM, from which the above information 
is mostly collector, is apparently a book of conduct for use 
by the lay bodhi^ttvas 8 . The question— ‘ 4 katham asayasam- 
pannasyapy ugra %ttapariprcchayam grham anujnataxn” (how 
is it that in the ?; radattapariprcchd those who have aspiration 
for buddhahoodr ie also allowed to continue the family life?) 
—makes it cleaf <ihafc laymen, unlike the early Hlnayanists, 
t X 

* S'iJcm,, p. 120 d fiodh&c ,, p. 123. 

2 Ibid,) p. 78 (U*. .iadattapariprccha). 

3 Ibid,, p. 144, \ 4 Ibid., p. 145. 5 Ibid., pp. 93, 94. 

0 Ibid., p. 175. * 7 ibid., p. 87, 8 Ibid., p, 62. 

• * 
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had a place in the disciplinary code of the Mahayanists, 
though, of course, preference was given to the life of a recluse 
in the forest rather than to that of a dweller in the town 1 . 
With the Hlnayanists they also *hold that ‘ na jatu kaman 
pratisevamanah putresu daresu janitva trsnam grham ca 
sevitva jugupsamyam anuttaram prapayati so’grabodhim.’ 
(Never will he obtain the supreme wisdom by living the 
detested life of a family man, by enjoying the pleasure of 
the world, and by hankering after wife and sons) 2 . On the 
contrary, they extol life in a forest in extravagant terms 3 . 

Royal Laity 

These are a few of the rules of conduct laid down for the lay 
bodhisattvas and noticed incidentally in the SiJcsasamuccaya . 
There are also many rules for developing bodhicitta or practis- 
ing the paramitas applicable to both Grhi and Pravrajita- 
bodhisattvas, to which we shall refer later on. It should be 
noted that the Mahayanists were carer I to consult the whims 
and conveniences of kings and princes by providing some 
special rules for them 4 . In the Rajamvadaicasutm, e.g. 9 i t is 
stated that kings have many important duties to perform, and 
so they cannot practise the paramitas fully. Therefore, when 
walking, sitting, lying, eating or drinking they should develop 
desire for sambodhi, cultivate faith in the possibility of its 
attainment and form resolutions accordingly. They should 
concentrate their minds upon qualities of all buddhas^bodhi- 
sattvas, pratyekabuddhas and sravakas, and transfer the merits 
thus acquired to the benefit of all beings and thereby help 
them in the attainment of omniscience. In this way, a king 
can discharge the duties of his kingdom as well as he can 

acquire merits for attaining bodhi and bodhigitta 5 . 

<* 

1 Bodhic., p, 123 : Ugrapariprcchayam grhinam,* )odhisattvam adhi- 
krtyoktam = £%sa., p. 120, 

2 tfiksa., p. 193 : Tad evam Ugradattapariprc* flvidhina grhadosan 
bhavayitva ^rutavata cittam ^odhayitum aranyam i \ ’ayamyam iti. 

3 S'ihm.s p, 193 ; Bodhic., p. 285. On the virtu* | of forest life, see 

S'iJcsd ., eh. si. H 

4 -l 11 the Pali V inciyct also, one notices that kin i’ wishes and con- 
veniences were consulted in the framing of rules. 

5 S'iksd.} pp. 9-10 —Bodhic,, pp. 26. ^ 
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In the AkdSagarbhasutra are mentioned the five great offences 
(mulapatti) that may be committed by a king himself or 
through his officers, and for which he can be condemned to 
hell. They are. — 

(а) stealing property belonging to a sangha or a stupa ; 

(б) reviling the dharma of any one of the three yanas ; 

(c) disrobing a monk, who has shaved his head and taken 
yellow robes according to the Buddhist law, no matter 
whether or not he be observant of the precepts, and make him 
a family man and then punish him ; 

(d) committing deliberately any one of the five deadly sins ; 

(e) disbelieving the causes of actions (ahetuvadx) and the 
existence of the next world ; and 

(/) practising the ten akusalakarmapathas and persuading 
others to do the same \ 

In the Ratnakutasutra is shown how a monk is to receive a 
king or his officer if he is visited by either in the forest. He 
should offer him a seat, and should the king take his seat, he 
should also sit, otherwise not. If the king be fickle-minded 
(canealendriya) he is onfy to be complimented by being told that 
he is fortunate in having many sramanas and brahmanas in his 
kingdom, and in being free from the infliction of thieves and 
rebels. If the king be high-principled and serious, then the 
dharma should be preached to him in various ways suited to 
his temperament 2 . 

Development of Bodhicitta 

The Mahay anists think very highly of the virtue of devel- 
oping Bodhicitta which throws into the shade all disciplines. 
An idea about their conception of the efficacy of possessing 
bodhicitta can belormed from the following stanza 
krtvapi » apani sudarunani 
yadasra 7 id uttarati ksanena, 
surasra^ c neva mahabhayani 
nasr!yal i; tat katham ajnasattvaih. 

[After committii % atrocious crimes, one can absolve himself 
from them in om ■ moment by developing (lit. taking refuge in), 

1 pp. 59-60 ® ^Bo(Mdc. f pp. 159 % 160. 


2 Ibid „ p. 197. 
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bodhicitta, just as some persons can escape punishments by 
being protected by powerful persons. It is only the ignoran 
who do not take to such an excellent refuge, the bodhicitta ]. 
The Mahayana texts are replete with references to the 
excellences of the bodhicitta, a topic with which the _early 
Hinavanists had no concern. By bodhicitta the Mahayanis s 
mean the forming of a resolution to attain bodhi and save 
every being of the world from misery by leading him to 

Nirvana or Bodhi. ^ _ 

Though original! v the development of bodhicitta was regard- 
ed as a matter of "long practice and the outcome of qualities 
that one could possess rarely, it became later a matter of 
ceremony, and the persons seeking bodhicitta went through 
3 ome formalities, an idea of which is given in the works of 
Santideva. The formalities are : — 

(i) Vandana and Pujana (worshipping) of Buddhas and 
Caityas 1 2 ; 

<ii) Saranagamana (taking refuge) and Papadesana (con- 
fession) 3 ; . 

(iii) Punyanumodana (expressions of sincere approval of 

others’ good deeds) 4 5 ; 

(iv) Buddhadhyesana or Yaeana (entreating Buddhas to be 

the guides of all beings, ignorant as they are 6 , and 

(v) Bodhiparinamana (offering up one’s merits for bodhi) 6 . 

I. Vandana or Pujana is effected by mentally defeating 
all things of the world including his own self 7 to Buddhas with 
their disciples, and the promise of repenting for past sins and 


1 Bodhic pp. 20. 

2 According to the S'iksa., p. 290, Vandana is mended m Papadesana 

(Vandana papadeSanayam antar bhavati). s£ 

3 S'iksa., p. 290 says that in the AJcsayamatisiitra J tmaparapapadeSana 
is included in punyasambhara. 

i Bodhic., pp. 74-6; S'iksa., pp. 291, 313; see A.^., pp. 135, 142, 149 

for anumodana and parinamana. !oi 

5 S’ikm.y p. 290 : yacanam adhyesanayam ekartha at ; also p. 315. 

6 These formalities are collectively called Tris^ndha. See S'ilcm., 
p. 290 and also pp. 13, 291 ff.; Bodhic pp. 73, 152, 1 k 

7 Bodhic p. 48 : dadami catmanam aham jinebh; \h, sarvena sarvam 

tad atmajebhyah. w ( 
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refraining from committing any further evil deeds. The Puja 1 
(worship) is to be performed by bathing the Tathagatas and 
Bodhisattvas, viz., Samantabhadra, Ajita, Manjughosa, etc., in 
a magnificent bathroom (Snanagrha) with scents, unguents, 
flowers, incense, etc., accompanied by music. This is to be 
followed by the offering of robes, bowls, food and other requi- 
sites. Having thus finished the Snanapuja, Malyapuja and so 
forth 2 , one is to perform the Dipapuja (illumination). Then 
commences the Dharmapuja, which consists in decorating or 
making offerings to the caityas and images of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. This is followed by Stutipuja 3 (chanting hymns 
in praise of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas) and Pranamapuja 
(uttering the formulae of salutation) addressed to Buddha 
Dharma, Sangha and Tathagatastupa 4 . The Silcsdsamuccaya 
devotes three chapters 5 to the description of the results 
obtained by worshipping a stupa 6 , or repairing a dilapidated 
stupa, by drawing a picture or making an image of Buddha, by 
praising a Buddha and persuading others to do the same 7 , but 
It gives first place to the three great pujas, viz., (i) development 
of bodhicitta, (ii) practising the religion, and (iii) having a 
compassionate heart towards all beings. 

The mental pujas were all converted into rituals, and ended 
in the ceremonious worship of the images and caityas of various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The underlying object of these 
Pujas is, of course, to develop Sraddhd (reverential faith) in 
one’s mmd for Buddha, his Dharma and his followers. Be it 
Hlnayana or Mahayana, Sraddha is at the basis of all practices 8 . 
In the Nikdyas , one of the stock passages is that a disciple 

l S'ilcm. , p. 290 does not detail the Puja and dismisses it simply by 
saying e tatra vandana sarvabuddhSn namasyamiti.’ * 

a Cf. S'ilcm., p. 290. 

3 For an instance o stuti, see S'iMa pp. 318£t 

4 Bodhic ., pp. 44-57 5 S'ihsa., ehs. xvii, xviii, xix. 

6 Xt may be observ d in this connection that the Bodhic. attaches more 
importance to revere ce shown to Bodhisattvas than to the worship of 
Caityas, the argumei. j put forward being that Caityas depend for their 
origin on Buddhas, ?ho issue from Bodhisattvas. For a discussion 
of the topic that B* Idhas issue from Bodhisattvas, see M. Ava. (Le 
Muscon , Vol. VIII). . 

T Sikm., pp. 309, 38 'v, SMS. 8 JQodHo., p. 87; S'iksa., p. 2. 
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must have firm faith (aveccapasadena samannagto bhavati) in 
Buddha. Dhamma and Sangha 1 . Perfection in the practice of 
Sraddhendriya is laid down in the Hlnayana works, as one of 
the conditions which a candidate or Arhathood must fulfil. 
The SiJcsdsamuccaya quotes subra after sutra to establish the 
necessity of c sraddhadlnam sadabhyasah 5 ( i.e . faith, etc., should 
be constantly practised) 2 . From the Ahsayamatisutra it cites 
the definition of Sraddhendriya which runs as follows : One 
can be said to have Sraddhendriya if he believes that (a) there 
is a right view (samyagdrsti) for men of the world ; (b) one 
enjoys the fruits of his actions ; (c) there is merit in performing 
the duties of a bodhisattva ; (d) things in reality are devoid of 
any essence (sunya) and therefore are non-existent. The first 
two of these debar him from committing any evils for the sake 
of livelihood, the third from developing a desire for any practice 
other than Mahayanic, and the fourth from following any 
doctrine other than Mahayanic 3 . &raddha comprises the three 
anusmrtis (i.e. constantly thinking of the excellent qualities) of 
Buddha 4 , Dharrna 5 and Sangha 6 , the Hlnayanists adding to 
these the three others, viz., caga (gifts), *slla (precepts) and deva 
(gods) 7 . In short, faith (Sraddha and Prasada) in Buddha, 
Dharrna and Sangha is the first essential to be fulfilled by a 
person aspiring for Buddhahood or Arhathood. 

II. After acquiring firm faith, an adept is to take refuge 
(Saranagamana) by uttering the formulae of Trisarana 8 and 
confessing (Papadesana) his past sins. The PapadesanaTconsists 
in the candidate’s formal confession of all his sins, bodily, 
mental or verbal, actually committed or approved by him in 
his previous lives and in the present one, through ignorance or 
delusion, and in repentance of same, being convinced of the 
fact that akusalakarmas lead a being to hell 9 . He is frightened 

1 For passages in the Nikayas emphasising S'raddhd , see, e.g ,, 
Anguttara , I, p. 207 ; III, p. 153 ; Majjhima , I, p. 320 ; Theragathd , 507, 
1253-4. 

2 S'iksa.y p. 316. 3 Ibid,, p. 316. 4 Ibid., pp. 318 ft 

5 Ibid., pp. 322 ft ® Ibid., pp. 324 ff. ?J)i,gha s III, p. 250. 

8 Bodhic pp. 58, 65 ; p. 66 adds the taking of re^ige in Bodhisattvas. 

9 Ibid., pp. 59, 72; cf. Svayambhupurdna,,, p. 116. For the 

formulae of Saranagamana and Papadesana, Cee $ )ksd. 3 pp. 169, 170. 
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by the prospect of hellish sufferings, and in despair, takes 
refuge in the three Ratnas and the Bodhisattvas, viz., Saman- 
tabhadra, Manjughosa, Avalokita, Akasagarbha, Ksitigarbha and 
Vajrapani. 1 He absolves hi&iself from his sins by this Sarana- 
gamana 2 and Confession. 

HI. Punyanumodana follows Papadesana. It consists in 
the expression of sincere joy by words, mind, or body 3 on 
seeing beings who after suffering hellish pains enjoy happiness 
through their good actions, or on seeing people devel- 
oping eitta for Sravakabodhi or Pratyekabodhi, or on seeing 
the great beings, the self-finders of the path, 4 continuing to 
be bodhisattvas or becoming Buddhas and exerting them- 
selves for the welfare of beings. 5 

IV, V. After Punyanumodana, the adept is to perform 
Adhyesana 0 or Yaeana, i.e ., to entreat Buddhas not to attain 
parinirvana but to be the light (of knowledge = dharmapradipa) 
to the innumerable beings, who cannot distinguish between 
the right and the wrong ways on account of their igno- 
rance. 7 This is followed by Parinamana, when he offers all 
his merits for the gobd of all beings and for obtaining 
the powers and privileges of a Buddha and thus be able to 
satisfy all beings by meeting the individual needs of each 
one, no matter whether the need be worldly happiness or 
salvation. 8 

Bodhisattva-carya 

The Eddhicaryavatdra then points out that a patient can- 
not derive the full benefit of a medicine, however good it 
may be, if he does not follow the directions of the physician. 
So also an adept cannot attain bodhi by simply developing 

* 

l Bodhic pp. 66, 67. 2 ibid., p. 67. 

8 E.g., Romaharsa, aSrupata, gatrakampana. Ibid., p. 74. 

4 Tayinam=svadhigatamargade^akanarn, or Tayah = samtanarthah. 
Asarpsaram apratisthitanirvanatayavasthayinam. Ibid. 

5 Bodhic., pp. 76; S'iksa p. 316. 

6 For Adhyesanamantra, see S'ihsa., p. 65. 

7 This Adhyesana or Yaeana is to be found in many Mahay ana 

works, see, e.g., Lai. Vis., Ch. xiii: Samcodanaparivartah ; 8'iksa., 
p. 292. . . 

8 Bodhic., pp. 77, 78; pp. 296^ 315, 348, 356. 

20 ' * ■" 
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bodhieitta and not practising the Bodhisattvasamvaras or 
Siksas as laid down by the Teacher . 1 It however asks the 
readers to consult the Siksdsamuccaya for details 2 and gives 
briefly the definition of Apatti . # It says that a bodhisattva 
would be guilty of an offence (apatti) if for relieving beings 
from pain, present or future, and for producing joys and 
comforts for them for the present or the future, he does not 
strive sincerely by his body, word, or thought, to procure 
the things needed, remedy the obstacles, suffer pain or loss 
to avert the pain and loss to others, and utilise the oppor- 
tune moment. It will be anapatti (non-offence) if a bodhi- 
sattva’s efforts be fruitless in matters beyond his power. 
The apatti, of which he may be guilty for not properly 
exerting in a matter really beyond his power, can be remedied 
by confession . 3 

Paramitas 

The most essential and primary carya of a bodhisattva is 
the completion of the six paramitas. The Mahayana texts 
enter into the minutest details about the duties of a Bodhi- 
sattva for completing each paramita m the, right way 4 . We 
shall quote here only one passage from the Siksdsamuccaya 
to illustrate what the Mahayana texts mean by perfection 
in a paramita : — 

(i) Yah kayasyotsargah kayaparityagah kayanapeksa iyam 
asya dam&paramifca (It is bodhisattva’s perfection in gift 
when he offers, gives up, or remains indifferent to his 
body) ; 

(ii) Yat kaye chidyamane sarvasattvan maitrya spharatl 
vedanabhis ca na samhriyate iyam asya ^aparamita (It is 
his perfection in precepts when he irradiates love towards 
all ifeings, and does not contact himself in pain even when 
his body is dismembered) ; 

(iii) Yat kaye chidyamane ya evasya kayam chindati 
tesam eva pramoksartham ksamate na ca cittena ksanyate 

1 Bodhic., pp. 9 IS. ; also p. 87. 2 s e © infra , p. 320. 

3 Bodhic,, pp. 93, ^—S'ihsa,, p. 15 (Bodhisattva$iksa6arirarn), The 

apattis and anapattis are dealt with in the Upalipariprccha* See 
Bodhic., pp. 139, 153. 

4 There are many directions *£or the parilhddhi of paramitas. 
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ksantibalam copadarsayatiyam asya Mwiiparamita (It is 
his perfection in forbearance when his mind does not feel 
anguish and shows forbearance to persons dismembering his 
body, and pardons them ’in order that they may attain 
emancipation) ; 

(iv) Yena vlryena tam sar vaj natachandam notsrjati, citta- 
baladhlnam ca pratigrhnati, samsaram eva canubadhnati, 
kusalamularambham eva carabhate, iyam asya wyaparamita 
[It is his perfection in strength that he does not give up 
his aspiration to attain omniscience and holds fast to it by 
force of thought, that he follows the course of the world 
(without attaining Nirvana which he could) and continues 
collecting merits] ; 

(v) Yat kaye vikiryamane tat sarvajhatacittotpadaratnam 
kartum na sammuhyati bodhim evapeksate santaprasantam 
eva pratyaveksate iyam asya d%a^aparamita (It is his per- 
fection in meditation that when his body is cut in pieces 
he does not feel any doubt about the jewel of omniscience 
and aspires to bodhi calmly and sedately); 

(vi) Yat kaye chidyamane kayasya trnakasthakudyavat 
pratibhasopamatam pratyaveksate mayadharmatam ca kaya- 
s^yavatarati, bhutanityatam bhutaduhkhatam ca bhutanat- 
matam ca bhutasantatam ca kayasyopanidhyayati, iyam 
asya prajnd paramita (It is his perfection in wisdom that 
when his body is dismembered he regards it as grass, wood, 
or wall^or as an image or illusion, and thinks of its real 
transitoriness, unhappiness, essencelessness and unruffledness) 1 . 

It is difficult to say how far these ideas were put into 
practice, but at any rate, it is apparent from the avadanas 
that they cherished these ideas fervently. In regard to the 
practice of the paramitas, no* distinction was made between 
a layman and a monk except in matters of ordinary gifts 2 . 

Kahuna and Maitbx 

An important difference between the Hinayanists and the 
Mahayanists in regard to the disciplinary rules consists in the 

1 Siksa., p. 187 ; Transl. , p. 182. 

2 gee’ e.g., S'iksa., p. 144: "'a monk’s dana should be eka catus- 

padika gatha —Bodhic,, p#>. 143, 144. ^ # 
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great stress laid by the latter upon Karuna (compassion) and 
Maitri (love). It should not be supposed that the Hinayanists 
were totally without them, but they did not emphasise 
them as much as the Mahayani^fcs did. These are included 
in the brahmaviharas, and the Hlnayanic monks are enjoined 
to practise them among various forms of meditation. 1 In the 
Nikdyas we often come across the following passage in connec- 
tion with the Brahmaviharas : so mettasahagatena cetasa 
ekam disam pharitva viharati. Tatha dutiyam etc. sabbavantam 
lokam mettasahagatena cetasa vipulena mahaggatena appa- 
manena averena avyapajjhena pharitva viharati 2 (a bhikkhu 
dwells with his mind full of love towards all beings of all 
quarters, the love-filled mind being large, profound, immeasur- 
able and free from enmity and hatred). The Visuddhimagga 
dilates on this passage and explains by quotations from the 
Vibhanga and the PatisambTiidamagga that a person is said 
to practise the metta-brahmavihara when he can love all 
beings of the world as he loves a particular person (e.p., his son). 
The bhikkhus are expected to develop the feelings of amity 
(mefcta), compassion (karuna), joy (mudita) and indifference 
(upekkha) towards all beings and wish for their happiness. 
The Hinayanists deem it sufficient if the bhikkhus can 
develop that state of mind, though remaining physically 
inactive and dwelling in a monastery or forest. But the 
Mahayanists look upon karuna and maitri in quite a different 
light. The Siksasamuccaya brings out its importance as a 
producer of Buddha by the simile of the growth of the foetus 
in the womb. It says that bodhicitta is the kalala (embryo), 
krpa or karuna the arbuda (the 2nd pre-natal stage), maitri 
the pesl (the 3rd pre-natal stage), asaya the ghana (the 4th 
pre-natal stage). These, developed by bodhi-anga, form the 
Buddha-garbha (mature Buddha- womb 3 ). In short, the Maha- 
yanists insist that mahakaruna should be the keynote of all 

1 These are included in the 40 kammatthanas, see Via. M. t p. 110. 
In the Prajfidpdramitds also, these four brahmaviharas are treated as 
forms of meditation. 

2 Digha, III, pp. 223-4; Sum. ViL, pp. 115ff.; Vis. M., p. Ill; see 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ paper “ Divine States of Consciousness 

3 8ZM., p. 103. 
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bodhisattva practices \ Santideva points out in the first 
karika of his work 

yada mama paresam ca bhayam duhkham ca na priyam, 

tadatmanah ko viseso yat tam raksami netaram. 

(When fear and pain are disliked by myself as well as 
others, why should I distinguish myself from others that I 
should seek protection for myself and not for others.) It is 
mahakaruna, i.e. 9 consideration for others’ good that pervades 
the whole conception of bodhisattva practices 1 2 . This has, 
we must admit, relaxed to a large extent the rigidity of 
disciplinary rules, a thing which would never be allowed by 
the Hlnayanists. Maitrl is, in fact, a corollary to Karuna ; 
it means that a bodhisattva must love all beings as he 
would love his own son 3 . Though the two expressions are 
very often mentioned together, it is mahakaruna that greatly 
appealed to the minds of the Mahayanists. At any rate, we 
cannot but appreciate this ideal of the Mahayanists, if we 
take into consideration their philosophy of Samata (equality), 
for the proper exercises of mahakaruna and mahamaitrl can 
really be effective in making the average mind develop 
gradually the thought of samata (equality or sameness). 

Mahayanists observe Siksa-samvaras 

Notwithstanding their idealistic philosophy the Mahayanists 
did not underestimate the value of the rules of conduct as 

■■■ 're- 
formulated by the Hlnayanists. It was regarded as a 

mulapatti (grave offence) if a bodhisattva dissuaded a person 

from the observance of the Pratimoksa rules and asked him 

to read Mahay ana sutras 4 , and by mistake if one believed 

that purity could be attained by reading the Mahfyana 

texts without observing the fules of discipline 5 . But again 

it is sometimes said that the aspiration for Tathata or 

1 S'ikaa,, p. 117 : yat kirlcid Bhagavan bodhisattvanam kayakarma 
yat kineit vakkarma yat kificit manaskarma tat sarvam sattvavek- 
sitam pravartate mahakarunadhipateyam. 

2 iS'iksa., p. 286: MahSkarunaya bhagavan bodhisattvanam sarva- 
buddhadharmah karat alagatai bhavanti. 

3 S'ilcaa., p, 19. 4 Bodhic., pp. Hl-S—S'iksa., p. 61. 

§ Bodhic* 9 pp. 146, 147. * * 
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!§unyata or Sarvajnata absolves one from all sins 1 , and 
hence the observance of samudacaras is not essential. The 
significance of such a statement ^is that a person, who is 
striving to realise Sunyata or Tathata, endeavours to raise 
his mind to the height where he cannot find any distinction 
between positive and negative, between offence and non- 
offence, vinaya (rules) and avinaya (absence of rules), saiiklesa 
(impurities) and vyavadana (purification). He endeavours 
to go beyond the realm of vikalpa or samvrti, under which 
fall the disciplinary rules, whence it appears to him that 
there is no such thing as samudacara (rules of conduct) ; 
and he can therefore be regarded as free from karmavarana 
(obstacles due to action 2 ). But this aspiration for sunyata 3 
cannot be had without going through a certain amount of 
samudacara for it is often said that they who say that 
bodhi can be attained by one means (ekanayena) and 
that means is sunyata are foolish. Thus we see that the 
Mahayanists felt the need of samudacara or siksasamvara 
as much as the Hlnavanists, and for # this, they drew upon 
the stock of disciplinary rules of the Hinayanists as also 
upon the common heritage of the Indian religious orders. 

We have seen that as far as the development of bodhi- 
citta and the practice of the paramitas, and maitrl and 
karuna, are concerned, no distinction is made between a 
grhi bodhisattva and a pravrajita bodhisattva except in regard 
to a few directions that are necessary for grhi bodSisattvas 
for performing the duties of a bodhisattva compatible with 
family life. Though the Mahayanists approved of the family 
life of a bodhisattva, they do not, in fact, believe that 
it is ^possible for a grhi bodhisattva to attain bodhi by 
continuing to be a householder. The life of Gautama 

* S'iJcsa., pp. 165, 171-2, 178. 

2 8ihsa. f p. 172 ; for details of Karmavarana, see 8'ihaa pp, 90, 
98, 99. Cf. Patanjali-yogasutra, iv. 31. 

s 8%h8a. 9 p. 97 : Buddha after saying that he had practised the 
paramitas for countless years said, “ tat te mohapurusa evam vaksyanti 
ekanayenaiva bodhir yaduta gunyatanayene ti” ; p. 117 : “ ka punar iyaro 
sarvakaravaropeta Sunyata ? yeyam bodhisattvaearyaya aparityagenS- 
bhyasyamana abhy^ta va sarvaHhava§unyata 7} ; see also p. 272. 
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Buddha, always the ideal of the Mahayanists in regard to 
the career of a bodhisattva, shows that at the end, a bodhi- 
sattva must retire from the household life in order to attain 
bodhi. In the description * of bhumis, the DaSabhumikasutra 
also points out that a bodhisattva in the fifth or sixth 
bhumi seeks ordination and retires from the world. Evidently, 
they recognise that the bodhisattvas should, at a certain 
time, lead the life of a monk and abide by the rules 
of Vinaya . 

Mahayanic ordination 

The Kriyasangrahapanjika 1 , though a later work, furnishes 
us with an account of the procedure of ordination that 
prevailed among the Mahayanists. It follows the procedure of 
the Hinayanists so closely that it seems that the ceremony 
of ordination remained almost the same among both the 
Hinayanists and the Mahayanists. It runs as follows : — 

The Fravrajya and XJpasampada are to be effected by an 
Acarya and Upadhyaya, If any body seeks pravrajya, he 
should be first asked, about the restrictions (antarayikan 
dharman) 2 and then he is to take trisarana, five siksapadas, and 
the upasakasamvaras (the disciplines that a layman can 
undertake, viz., the 8 &las) by uttering thrice the usual 
Hlnayana formuloe. Then for ordination he formally entreats 
the Acarya and Upadhyaya who consent to ordain him. His head 
is shav§$ and he is told that he is now different from a grhl, 
and is asked whether he is willing to continue to be so. On 
his answering in the affirmative, he is bathed in the waters 
of the four oceans 3 and clad in yellow robes, and is asked 
to utter thrice that he, so-and-so, gives up for his whole 
life the dress of a householder and adopts that of a monk. 

He is now given a new frame according to the nikaya 
(school) and with this name he again takes trisarana and the ten 
siksapadas. He holds a bowl and a robe (patra-civara) and 
then entreats the Safigha to permit him to seek so-and-so 

l A'S.B, ms., leaf 160a ; see H. P, SastrPs Cata. of Sans . Mss „ vol. 1, 
pp. 123-6. 

2 1.e. some diseases, permission of parents, etc. See Pali Kammavacam. 

3 Evidently a Tantric %ddition. 
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as Acarya and so-and-so as Upadhyaya, and promises to make 
proper use of the howl and the robe by uttering mantras. The 
wordings of the Panjikd are slightly different from those of the 
Kammavacam but the form and order of procedure are the 
same. 

Disciplinary rules compiled from the Siksasamuccaya : 

As the object of the Siksdsamuccaya is a general treatment 
of the duties of a Bodhisattva, it does not present us with a 
systematic disciplinary code for the monks, but in some places 
it gives a few rules, which must have been taken from a code 
followed by the Mahay anists. It says that the duties of a 
bodhisattva towards others or his duties on the occasion of 
hearing or preaching the dharma or performing the worship 
of the Tathagatas 1 are prescribed in the Bodhisattva - 
praMmqksa. 

(A) Kalyanamitra 

(i) Bodhisattvas should have kalyanamitras (spiritual ad- 
visers). In the Mahayana texts, the '■kalyanamitra plays an 
important role. In the Prajnapdramitds it signifies any per- 
son, layman, or monk, who teaches the bodhisattvas that 
things are transitory, and non-existent in the highest sense, 
advises them to perform the kusalamulas (good deeds), and 
tries to create in them an interest for Sarvajnata (omni- 
science) through Mahayana, avoiding Hmayana, Th^e who 
advised the bodhisattvas to study the Angas (scriptures) 
and to practise the various dhyanas, apramanas, arupva- 
samapattis and so forth, or in other words, the practices of 
the Htnayanists, and dissuaded them from practising the 
paramitas and studying the sutrantas , should be regarded as 
papamitras (evil friends 2 ). It is enjoined upon a bodhisattva 
never to forsake a kalyanamitra even at the cost of his 
life, because the duties to be followed by him are all 
explained in the sutrantas which can be learnt only from a 
kalyanamitra 3 . A kalyanamitra, according to the Bodhicarya - 

1 S'iJcsa ., p. 55. 

2 S'ata. 9 pp. 937-1041, 1185, 1190 ; Panca. (ASB. Ms.), leaf 216a. 

8 tfiksa*, p. 41. ^ * 
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vatara J , is one who is well versed in the bodhisatfcvasamvara 
(discipline) and thoroughly knows the Mahayana. One 
should reverently attend uj>on him for the sake of detailed 
knowledge (parijnana) 1 2 * . A kalyanamitra protects a bodhi- 
sattva from falling into evil courses (durgati), doing impro- 
per deeds, frequenting pleasure resorts and so forth. He 
also brings him out of the worldly life 8 . The bodhisattvas 
in their turn should approach the kalyanamitra with a firm 
and tranquil mind, ready to obey him and carry out his 
wishes, however difficult they may be, just as a dutiful 
son would do to his father and a patient to his physician, 
taking his instructions as medicines, and the consequent 
attainments as the cure of diseases 4 . The SiJcsdsamuccaya 
also quotes many texts about the duties of a kalyanamitra 
and his disciple 5 . According to it, a person, who teaches 
even a gatha of four padas, is a kalyanamitra 6 ; hence a 
dharmabhanaka is a kalyanamitra. Thus we see that a 
kalyanamitra is a very wide term and includes both Ac ary a 
and Upadhyaya. Though we do not come across the actual 
rules observed by the kalyanamitra and his antevasika 
(disciple) as we get in the Vinaya of the Hlnayanists, we 
may infer from the above description of the duties of a 
kalyanamitra and his disciple that the texts have in view 
the Hxnayanic rules of conduct. The term is also found in 
use in the later Pali texts. In the Visuddhimagga , Buddha- 
ghosa u3es it in the sense of both Acariya and Upajjhaya, 
and even calls Buddha a sabbakarasampanno kalyanamitta, 
(a perfect friend or spiritual adviser 7 ). He also points out 
that kalyanamitta is a kammatthanadayaka (prescriber of the 
basis of meditation), which is really the function of an 
Acariya. 8 * 

1 Bodhic p. 157. 2 Bodhic., p. 157. 

3 Ibid,, p. 157; S'iksa p. 35: niakasayitarah samsarapurat, This is 

similar to the function of an Acariya. 

4 Bodhic p. 158. 5 See e.g . S'iksa., pp. 34-6. 6 Ibid*, p. 37. 

7 Vis. M*, pp. 121, 98; also pp. 89, 98, 99. Kalyanamitta is used in 

a general sense in the Mahgalasutta and the Samyutta , I, p. 88. 

8 For the duties of the Acariya and the Upajjhaya, see Gv*, VIII, 

: 12-14* ■ '■ .*■■■; :■ v.-.V ’’ 
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(B) Vaiyavrtya-bhikstj 

(ii) The functions of a Vaiyavrtya bhiksu (i.e., a monk 
who has taken upon himself the responsibility of serving the 
Sahgha) correspond to those of the * Senasanapannapaka 
(arranger of seats, beds, etc.) and Bhattudesaka (distributor 
of food) of the Suttavibhanga 1 . The account of the func- 
tions of the Senasanapahhapaka and Bhattudesaka is con- 
fined to matters relating to the distribution of seats, beds 
and articles of food to the monks. The quotation in the 
Siksasamuccaya touches on many topics and is interesting 
from the view-point of the functions of the secretary of a 
religious organization. It says that the primary aim of a 
Vaiyavrtya bhiksu should be to win the approval of the 
Sangha. He should do every act, however small it may be, 
with the consent of the Sahgha. He must see to the needs 
of monks, who are aranyakas (leading a forest life), pinda- 
carikas 2 3 (living on alms under some restrictions), yogacarins 
(meditating) 2 , bahusrutyas (seekers of wide learning), dharma- 
kathikas (preachers of the law) or ar^ suffering from illness. 
He should keep separate the money or business relating to 
the sahgha of a particular locality and that of the sahghas 
of the four regions (caturdisa) of all times . 4 He must 
apply the gifts made specially for a stupa to the use of the 
stupa and not to any other purpose. He must not lose his 
temper or give improper directions. He must render 
account of the gifts received by him from faithful devotees 

1 Vinaya , II, pp. 74-5; III, pp. 158flc. ; Suttavibhanga, VIII s Bafoba 
after attaining arhathood wishes “ kin nu kho aham samghassa 
veyyavaccam kareyyan ti — yam nun aham samghassa senSsanau ea 
pannapwyyam bhattani ca uddiseyyan ti”. 

2 Cullavagga, VIII. 5, p. 215 : pindacarika bhikkhu. 

3 These three refer to those monks who are observing one of the 
dhutahga precepts. In the Vinaya Pit aha also, there are rules regard- 
ing the service to be rendered to, or by, a monk who is an aramlaka. 
See Vinaya Pitaka, Indexes, II, p. 343, V, p. 244, sv. Aramlaka. 

Cf. Vinaya , II, pp. 75, 178; Dabba Mallaputta arranged ' seats and 
beds according as the monks were bahussutas, dhammakathikas, etc. 

4 Cf. Agatanagata-catuddisasahgha in Cullavagga, VI. 1. 4, 9. l« 
In the inscriptions also, gifts are found to be made to a particular 
sahgha or the sahghas of the fou£ regions, se&ante, p. 14. 
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at proper time and place . 1 This account is followed by a 
list of the punishments that will be meted out to him in 
his future births for the breach, or improper discharge, of 
his duties. 

(C) Dress 

(hi) A monk ordained in the name of Buddha is to put on 
yellow robes and shave his head and chin. However immo- 
ral or sinful he may be, he is immune from injury, punish- 
ment, or reproach from unordained persons including a king, 
because in some ways at- least he renders good to the world 
of the gods and men 2 3 . 

The coloured garments, shaven head and the alms bowl 
are calculated to destroy his pride 8 . In order to be free 
from pride, he remembers that he is like a young eandala, 
living on alms, receiving what is cast away by others, and 
that he is to respect his teacher, please his fellow monks by 
proper conduct, and so forth 4 * . 

(iv) A bhiksu needs dress for decency as also to protect his 
body from gnats and such other insects, but he cannot have 
more than three pieces 6 . If anybody asks from him the bowl 
or a robe and if he has not got any to spare, he cannot part 
with those he has, for they are necessary for him for leading 
the life of a brahmacarin 6 . The yellow robe of a monk is the 
sign of a sramana and an object of worship to the gods, men, 
and demons. These are to be worn by monks free from all 
worldly ties, and as aids to the performance of duties leading to 
salvation 7 . 

(D) Food 

(v) For self-preservation, a bodhisattva needs dress and 
food 8 . He should collect food just as much as he needs. 

1 tfilcsd. , pp. 55-6. 

2 Ibid,, p. 68 : The yellow robe should be regarded as a moksa- 
dhvaja (banner of freedom) ; see also p. 115. 

3 Ibid., p. 150. ^ ibid,, pp. 150-1. 5 Bodhic ., p. 141. 

6 Ibid., p. 142 : avisarjamyam hi trielvaram uktam tathSgatena. Of* 

Vinaya, Mv., VIII. 13. 3; Nissaggiya Pac., 1 fi 

7 S'ihsa., p. 136. 

8 Ibid., p. 127, These two are called Satatabhaisajya, and medicines 

are called glanapratyayabhaisajya., Of, Bodhic., p. 140. 
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While going on rounds, he should avoid unseemly places 1 , 
u the food he collects, he should put aside one portion 
tor his brother monks, two for„ the poor and the afflicted 
and keep the fourth for himself. This portion he takes 
without attachment, greediness, and setting his mind to it 2 . 
He takes it simply with a view to support and maintain 
his body so that he may not be emaciated. 

While going on his round, he must not attend to 
p easant or unpleasant things. With senses well controlled 
seeing not more than a yoke’s length in front, he should 
pioceed from one house to another in regular succession 3 4 , 
wi out eing elated if he gets alms, or down-hearted if he 
is refused He should visit only ten houses and not more: 
i even then he fails to get alms, he should not be sorry. 

“ ® er h an( f, he should think that people are busy 

they mere! * is 80 mucb to good that 

He shouS / 106 ’ eVe ° “ they d0 not § ive him alms, 

across Id 1 T &nd karu ? a for a11 Persons he comes 
he should offe • g ° 0d f ° rtUne - Affcer colIectin g alms, 

not be S n r ** P ° t0 the P °° r if he can fin d any; if 

Then he ds ^ t ^ ^ the P ° 0r aS yet u “ 

ascitic? A , i 1 Cr0Ssle ^ ed according to the practice of 

by him the Itnnn 18 ^ wishing that by tke food taken 

hLv \T T mS ° f the body may Iive and be 

that w l, l \ y VOTy Sma11 f00d ’ be ^ould think 

would h k ! P lllS b ° dy and mind light and that he 

lole he'mustb If be reives an abundant 

upon a roTf be “ oderate his food and leave the excess 
upon a rock for birds and beasts. 

He must not enjoy the taste of food and so forth. He is to 

be pure m mind and body, but hot in his food, for he should 

be conscious of the fact that food turns ultimately into filth 

food. i,„ whether it t ££ 

nverl: “ ' P " S0 ° S 8"' “ *» kim, ..... whether the 
giver man or woman, boy or girl. He should give no 

3 S r ?f’ p : 116 ‘ 2 Of. Miu., i, p . 139 . 

4 ' ! apadanana patipatiya) pindaya carati. 

Silcsa,, pp. 128ff; Bodhic,, pp^ HOff. * 
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thought to the fact of being treated with respect or otherwise, 
served slowly or quickly. In this way, he should avoid all 
possible evil thoughts (akusala-manasikara). 

As a craving for food Iflads one to hell, a bhiksu must 
not have desire for flavour (rasatrsna) of food and must eat 
it bearing in mind that he takes food to support his body 
in order to follow the right path. 

Should rain prevent him from going on his rounds, he should 
remain without food for two or three days, remembering all 
the while that there are creatures in Yamaloka and other evil 
places who do not get food for years, and so he must not have 
weakness in body and mind but must patiently endure hunger 
and thirst. 

If any family offers him food, pure according to the 
Mahayanic restrictions, he is to take his seat and deliver a 
discourse on religion ; and if the food be not pure he is to rise 
from his seat and depart. A pintlaearika bhiksu must not 
make comments on the food received, or indulge in any sort of 
useless talk. He must be always indifferent to what he 
gets. 

A bhiksu may accept an invitation at a woman’s place if 
thereby he can benefit himself or anybody else 1 . 

When begging or eating food, a monk should remember the 
giver, the worms in the body, and the dharma, which causes 
the good of all beings 2 . 

These -Tire the various restrictions, which a monk should 
observe for his satatabhaisajya 3 . But in any case, he 
cannot eat fish or flesh prohibited in the Lankavatam sutra 4 
and other sutras. The Siicsasainuccaya quotes many sutras 5 
where fish and meat-eating are condemned, and refers to the 
three restrictions (trikotiparispddha) observed by the Illna- 
yanists c . 

1 Contrast Pdc . 44-46. 2 S'iksa., p. 138. 

3 Ibid., pp. 127-131. 

4 See Lanka., pp. 244££, 5 S'iksa., pp. 131H. 

6 On this topic, see Watters’ Yuan Chwang , I, pp. 55f. Vinaya , 
4, p. 238 : tikotiparisuddham macchamamsam adittham asutam apari- 

sankitan ti ; Vinaya , II, p. 197 : Devadatta’s demand that maccha- 
mamsam na khadeyya ; ft'ikm., p. 135n : tad uddi^ya hatam svahatam 
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(vi) In the Bhihsuvinaya , medicines are prescribed for the 
sick for a yama (three hours), for a week, or for one’s whole 
life 1 . The Mahayanic Vinaya ordains the use of ghee or oil, 
juice of roots, or fruits as medicaments for the preservation of 
the body, which is necessary for the salvation of all beings 2 . 

(E) Vacika 

(vii) A bodhisattva should reside in a place suitable for 
him. He should speak in season, be cognisant of time and 
place, so that people may not find any occasion to be 
displeased with his conduct. 

(viii) He should speak gently and not volubly. He should 
not frequent the societies of laymen, but should be fond of 
solitude. He should maintain a cheerful countenance 5 . 

(ix) He should not talk aloud 4 . 

(x) He should not indulge in “despondent, disconnected, 
frivolous or dramatic talk” 5 . In short, he should not do 
anything that might displease others, and every action of 
his should be tempered by mahakaruna and the desire of 
doing good to all beings 6 . 

(F) Kayika 

(xi) On land or water meant for use, he should not 
answer the calls of nature 7 . 

(xii) He should not use a toothpick, nor drop phlegm 

before teachers, as a mark of respect. * 

(xiii) He should not at the time of eating fill his mouth, 
make a noise, or open his mouth wide s . 


hanymanam drstam ; De Groofc, op. ciL, p. 42. See also Prof. La Vall4e 
Pouspn’s remarks in the Foreword. 

1 Bodhic., p. 141. * 

2 S'iksa.y p. 135 ; cf. Vinaya , Mahavagga , VI ff, for diseases and 
medicines. 

3 Bodhic p. 132; Sad. P., p. 265. 

4 Cf. Sekhiya, 13. 5 S'iksa., p. 126. 


6 Ibid., p. 127 : sahksepatas tu paraprasadaraksa. Of. Bodhic ,, p. 
149; S'iksa., p. 117. 

7 Siksa., p. 125; Transl p t 124; Bodhic., p. 148; Cf. Bhikkhupati- 
mokkha, Sekhiya , 73, 74; Bhikkhunivibhanga, Pdc. 8, 9. 

8 Cf. Sekhiya, 39, 50, 51. r 
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(xiv) He should not be unrestrained in hand and foot 1 , 
“sit with dangling legs 2 ”, and rub hands. 

(G) Uhutavadins 

(xv) If an abhyavakasika monk (living in an unsheltered 
place) falls ill, he should reside in a monastery without having 
any attachment to the monastery or making it his home, and 
wishing good to the giver of the monastery. 

(xvi) An aranyaka monk ( i.e ., living in a forest) in choosing 
his place of residence should pay heed to the facts (a) that it is 
not very far from or near to a place wherefrom alms are to be 
collected, (b) that pure water is easily available for drinking, 
(c) that there are trees with leaves, flowers, fruits as also caves, 
cliffs and quiet places, and ( d ) that there are no wild animals 
in the, locality 3 . 

(xvii) Should an aranyaka bhiksu desire to hear the dharma 
or see his acarya or upadhyaya or consult physicians about 
some illness or have sayanasana in a village, he should come 
and go only in the evening 4 . 

(H) Atonement 

(xviii) A bhiksu should atone for his sins in four ways : 

(а) Vidusana-samudacara = repentance and self-reproach 
by mentally entreating the various Buddhas to forgive him for 
the sins committed by him 5 . It includes confession resorted to 
by Buddhist monks generally ; 

(б) Pratipaksa-samudacara = performing some good deeds, 
which counteract the evils committed by him ; 

(c) Pratyapatfcibala = adopting the duty to observe 

.■ 0 . ' 

l S'iksa., p. 116. 2 Cf. SnkMya, IS, 16. 

8 S'iksa., pp. 196-7. This is followed by an account of the mental state 
that an aranyaka bhiksu should possess. 

4 Ibid., p, 200. It is to be noted that the rules relating to the begging 
of alms, use of medicines, etc. were the few special rules observed by the 
followers of the dhutahga precepts particularly Aranyakas, Pindapatikas 
Shaa^anikas, Pa£cadbhaktikas and Abhyavaka6ikas. See S'iksa., pp. 131, 
135, 137 ; Panca. (ASB. ms.), leaf 218b, 284 for dhutahgas. See also De 
Groot, op. cit . , pp. 69f for some other rules. 

5 For formulas, see Bodhic., p. 154. 
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samvaras (disciplinary checks) and not committing evils any 
more; and 

(d) Asrayabala = taking refuge in Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sahgha and developing bodhicitfca.® 

(I) Apattis 

In the Upalipariprcclia , the light and serious offences (apatti) 
are distinguished in detail. The apattis may be broadly 
divided into two classes : 

(i) Those committed through hatred (dvesasahagata). They 
are considered serious in view of the fact that they indicate a 
bodhisattva having a mind full of aversion (parityaga) towards 
beings. A bodhisattva is to confess his sins falling under this 
head before a chapter of ten monks. 

(ii) Those committed through attachment (raga). These are 
not serious, and even sometimes may be regarded as anapatfcis 
(non-offence) in view of the fact that they indicate the bodhi- 
sattva’s favourable attitude towards other beings. A bodhi- 
sattva is to confess offences falling under this head before a 
chapter of five monks. 

The feiksdsamuccaya mentions a few other apattis, viz,, strya* 
patti, darikapatti, hastapatti, stupapatti and sahghapatti (ie,, 
offences relating to women, girls, hasta, stupa and sahgha), but it 
does not give details about the nature of their commission and 
confession x . 

Except for a little Mahayana colouring here and there, the 
above rules of discipline are apparently derived from those of 
the Hlnayanists. 

(J) Apattis peculiar to Mahayana 

To c form an idea of the nature of the disciplinary rules made 
specially by the Mahayanists, we shall mention here some of 
the offences, which are considered serious (mulapatti) by 
them. A bodhisattva should not 

(i) preach the deeper teachings of Mahayana to a person 
not competent to grasp them and thus frighten him away 
from the higher teachings and resort to sravakayana; 

1 S'ihsa pp. 160; 164, 168, 169; Bodhic pp* 153-4. See ante , p. 306. 
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(ii) discourage persons from practising the paramitas and 
ask them to take to sravakayana ; 

(iii) dissuade persons from observance of Prdtimohsa rules 
and advise them to read only the Mahayana texts ; 

(iv) disparage Sravakayana and advise persons to give it up, 
or praise Mahayana and ask people to take to it in order to 
attain bodhi ; 

(v) show disrespect to Sravakayana and Pratyekabuddha- 
yana; 

(vi) read, teach or preach Mahayana for the sake of gain and 
honour ; speak ill of others or show some supernatural powers 
with a view to lessen the gain of others and increase his own ; 

(vii) be proud of one’s own learning of Mahayana texts and 
imparting the same to others; or boast of his learning or his 
compassion to his hearers ; 

(viii) be proud of the gifts received from one’s admirers ; 

(ix) be instrumental in punishing bhiksus and compelling 
them to commit offences against the sahgha; 

(x) give out false doctrines and thereby taint the morals of 
the bhiksus and thus discredit them in the eye of the house- 
holders 1 ; 

(xi) reproach a grhi- or pravrajita-bodhisattva for any apatti ; 

(xii) show disrespect to a bodhisattva ; 

(xiii) show displeasure at a bodhisattva’s enjoying the five 
pleasures q£ the senses ; 

(xiv) cause mental or physical pain to a bodhisattva ; 

(xv) address an unkind word to a bodhisattva ; 

(xvi) fail to honour a bodhisattva thrice in the day and thrice 
at night ; 

(xvii) fail to give away kingship, wealth or body foi? the 
completion of the resolution formed by him ; 

(xviii) hesitate to dwell with a person as low as a eandala ; 

(xix) praise oneself and disparage others ; 

(xx) stop at a place to avoid quarrels, etc. ; 

1 S'ikaa., pp. 60 f£; Bodhic pp. 160 f£. It is also pointed out (S'iJcm,, 
p. 64 ; Bodhic* , p. 163) that a bodhisattva can absolve himself from all 
these sins by simply worshipping Aka&agjarbha Bodhisattva. 
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(xxi) profess himself as an observer of dhutangas or sllas, or 
as one vastly learned ; 

(xxii) give out his good points and conceal the bad 1 ; 

(xxiii) fail to examine his own self ; 

(xxiv) wish the company of persons with little learning ; 

(xxv) be fond of assemblies ; 

(xxvi) fail to reside in solitary places and practise self- 
control ; 

(xxvii) hanker after gain and honour, frivolous talk, sleep, 
slumber and so forth ; and 

(xxviii) fail to serve or praise the Tathagatas. 

These rules are more like pious advice than a code of 
discipline meant for the bodhisattvas. They lack a system 
and have in view only the ideal life, which a Bodhisattva 
should lead. 

1 For these and such other rules, see S'iksa pp. 98, 10 4, 105, 148, 
309,274. 


APPENDIX 

A Note on the Prajhaparamiia 

It need not be pointed out how great is the importance 
of the Prajhdpdram itas in the history of the Buddhist litera- 
ture and how much the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of Mahayanism depends on them. From the large 
number of works on Prajndpdramitds existing in Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan, a list of which is to be found in 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Ghinese Buddhist Tripitalca and 
Walleser’s Die Vollfcommenheit der Erkenntnis , it is apparent 
that at a certain stage of Buddhism the Prajndpdramitds 
were considered by the Buddhists the most holy and the 
most valuable of all works. Nagarjuna considered it worth 
while to undertake the task of writing a commentary on one 
of them while Asahga and many others devoted much time 
and energy to comprehend the philosophy embedded in 
them. 

The earliest Prajndpdramitd 

The dates of Chinese translations of the various Prajnd- 
pdramitds help us very little in ascertaining which of them 
is the oldest; nor is the theory, which is so often launched 
by scholars, that the more concise a book the earlier it is, 
of much consequence in regard to this class of literature. 
The earliest Chinese translation, we are told, was made of 
the Dasasdhasrilcd Prajndpdramitd by Lokaraksa about 148 
A.D. 1 2 Curiously enough this particular version of the Prajnd- 
pdramitd was not known to <the Sanskritists. The Maha- 
vyutpatti 2 mentions six of them without referring to it while 

1 Nanjio’s restoration of the name Dasasahasriha, it seems, was 
made from the Tibetan name S'es-rab-kyi-pha^rol-tu-phyin-pa-khri-pa 
{10,000), for, there is nothing in the Chinese title to indicate that it 
is Das a. and not Asia, or any other Prajndpdramitd, . Again, Nanjio 
points out that this Data, was the same as Asia. 

2 Mvyut. 65 mentions S'atasdhasrikd , PancavimSatisa\ Astasa % Fan* 

caiatikd, TrUatikd and Sapta4atikd. c c 
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Bendall, R. L. Mifcra, and H. P. &astri catalogued many 
manuscripts on Prajnaparamita but did not come across any 
of the Daiasahasrika . Besides these facts it should also be 
noted that Santideva or the an t nor of the Lankavatara had 
occasions to refer to the Sata. and the Asia . but never to 
the Da$a} The only explanation that can be offered for 
this silence of the Sanskritists is that either this Prajna - 
pdramita is of non-Indian origin or is only a version of the 
well-known Asia. Profs. Nanjio 1 2 , Walleser and a few other 
scholars prefer the latter view on account of the fact that 
the Chinese version of the Da§a. follows more or less that of 
the Asia. But then again the question arises, why in the 
Chinese collection there should be versions of the Asia . too ? 
A very close study of the various Chinese versions may 
yield some definite results but the names of chapters as 
given in the Chinese versions help us very little, specially 
in view of the fact that the titles of chapters were mostly 
invented by the Chinese translators and were not translations 
of the titles of the Sanskrit originals . 3 

If we are to rely on the Tibetan traditions, we should 
regard the Asia, as the oldest, for it was the first Prajnaparamita 
preached by Maitreya . 4 Adding to this the opinion of Profs. 
Nanjio and Walleser about the identity of the Daia. and the 
Asia., it would not be wide of the mark to hold that the Asia. 
was the oldest. The Nepalese tradition, however, makes it to be 
the latest abridgment made from the original Prajfi&paramim , 
which extended over a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
slokas , 5 the earliest abridgment being the Sala. followed by the 
Pancavimiaii. and the Asia. 

We might have made a better approach to the truth if we 
had Tmown the text upon which Nagarjuna commented and 

1 Henceforth 8 f ata., JDasa and Asta. will be used for referring to 
the Shtasahasrika, Easasahasrika and Asiasahasrika. 

2 Nanjio, Catalogue , p. 3(d). 

% E,g. in the Sanskrit original of the Shiasahasrika the chapters are 
indicated by numbers only without any name but the Chinese version 
gives the names of chapters. Evidently the names were chosen so as 
to indicate the subject-matter of the chapter. 

4 Tara., p, 58* ^ s^Mitra, Intro Ao the Asia., p. iv. 
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produced his famous MakdprajndparamitdSdstra . Rosenberg 
informs us that the text used by Nagarjuna was the Panca- 
vimSati., but he does not indicate his source of information . 1 
A view current in Japan at the present moment is that Nagar- 
juna's Sastra was written upon the Prajndpdramitd called 

* su ji m (Ta-ming-tu-ehing) 2 . According to Nan- 
jio’s information this is a version of the Asia . or Daia., at 
* least the fact that the Ta-ming-tu- eking contains also thirty 
chapters like some of the versions of the Asia, and Daia. points 
towards the probability of its being a translation of a version 
of the Asia, but on comparison we see that this text does not 
literally follow the present Sanskrit text. Besides, the number 
of chapters in the Sanskrit original is thirty -two while that in 
the Chinese is thirty and so if it be a translation of the 
Asia, it must be of another version of the same. 

Internal evidences: (i) Conception of Trikaya 

There are also internal evidences which throw light on the 
antiquity of the Asia, and its priority to the Sata. and the 
Pancavim&ati. They are mainly the conceptions of Sambhoga- 
kaya and the ten bhumis. 

It has been shown before 3 that the Yogacarins were re- 
sponsible for the Trikaya conception and that Nagarjuna in 
his Mak^rajndpdramitaidstra spoke only of two kayas, viz., 
rupa and dharrna kayas, and not samhhogakaya. The Sam- 
bhogakaya is expressly mentioned in the recast version 4 of * 
the PancavimMi . but the nature of its description shows 



1 Rosenberg, Die Problems der buddhistischen Philosophic , p 273. 
Rosenberg’s statement is not baseef on any authority. This tradition is 
also recorded by Przyluski (see Z. H . Q ,, vol. V, p. 2). 

/ Forming no. 135 of the Taisho edition, vol. VII, pp. 475££. It was 
/translated by Chi-Chien of the Wu dynasty (222-280). The Japanese 
/view was communicated to me by Prof. E. Tomomatsu. 

3 See ante, Oh. Ill (b), pp. 96, 97, 114. 

4 The extant Sanskrit Mss. of the Pancavim&ati. do not represent the 

original Pancavimsaii «, from which the Chinese and Tibetan (bkah-hgyur) 
translations were made- For detailed reasons see my Intro » to the 
Pancavimsati. • « # 
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that its Sambhogakaya ( = embodiment of Bodhipaksika and 
other pore dharmas) corresponded to the Dharmakaya of the 
early Mahayanists, and Svasambhpgakaya of the later Yoga* 
carins. Now the question arises, when did this conception 
of Sambhogakaya come into vogue ? The first definite 
conception of it appears in the Lahkavatdra where the name 
given to it is not Sambhogakaya but Nisyanda- or Dharmata- 
nisyanda-Buddha \ The Lahkavatdra is not a very early 
treatise and is undoubtedly later than the Satasdhasrika , 
to which it refers by name 2 . In the Sata., the term Nisyanda- 
kaya or Sambhogakaya does not appear but there is the 
graphic description of Sakyamuni’s Sambhogakaya, which 
is called there Prakrtyatmabhava or Asecanakakaya 3 . 
This description of the Asecanakakaya serves as a prelude 
(nidana) to the discourse on the Prajhdpdramitd. The 
Pahcavimsati. follows the Sata. almost word by word in this 
description, and therefore needs no separate comment. The 
Gandavyuha surpassed the Praj hdpdramitds in its description 
of the Buddhakaya, and it seems £hat imagination could 
not be let loose further than what the compiler of the 
Gandavyuha has done. The description of the Asecanakakaya 
appears in the Saddharmapundanka as well but it is more 
guarded and less imaginative. It is striking that this descrip- 
tion of the refulgent body of Buddha, throwing its rays 
of light all over the universe and making every being 
happy, is absent in the Asia. The Asia, starts directly with 
the topic of the Prajhdpdramitd , which has been taken up 
by the Sata. in its second and fourth chapters 4 . The silence 
of the Asia, about the refulgent kaya of Buddha is clearly 
indicative of its being earlier than the &ata., PancavimML , 
Gandavyuha , etc., and was the production of a time when 
the Sambhogakaya or Asecanakakaya had not yet been 
conceived of. 

1 See ante , Ch. Ill (b), p, 120. 

2 Lafhka., p. S. 

3 See ante,, Ch. Ill (b), pp. 118-9. 
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(ii) Conception of Dasabhumi 

Another interna! evidence, proving the greater antiquity of 
Asia, is its conception of Bhnmis. We have seen that in the evo- 
lution of the Bhumi conception, the Mahavastu represents the 
earliest stage, the Sata. and the Pancavimiati. the middle, and 
the Da§dbJiumi1casutra and other works the latest 1 . The 
Asia, does not refer to the Bhumis at all. Objection may be 
taken to such negative evidences, but if the Asia, and the 
Sata. be compared, it will be found that the evidence, though 
negative, is strong enough to prove our contention. The 
account of the Bhumis occurs in the tenth chapter of the 
Sata in which the topic has been introduced by the line : 
Katham bodhisattvo mahayana-samprasthito bhavati (how 
a bodhisattva is regarded as having started on the great 
way?) 2 * This is preceded by an elaborate answer to the 
question, <£ What is Mahayana ? ” 3 , giving opportunity to the 
Sata. to dilate on all the practices, which a bodhisattva 
is expected to accomplish. The chapter that follows the 


1 See supra, Ch. IV. 

3 S'ata p. 1405=; Asia., p* 23. 
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mUm mention theee McMy.nic bhiimU tegh te -peek 
of the Hinayanic stages of sanctification 1 m such enumer, 
L, Thi/.tre.gthens oat position te the eoncepte o 
EMmis 1 not^known to the eoti, “d the 

they were invented later on and incorporated ,n the '“8 
prlimpirani fi», leaving nntonched the older ennmetatron 

fc |;teh inteal evidences it can he definitely stated te the 
date preceded the 6ata. and the R<««v»»<A • »= “ j* e 

ummism, Saidhanmpmdanka, Oav bW* »° d 

Unmi te»a. By means of tee test, oi the concept 
of SambhogakSya and Bhnmi, we may thus arrange the tests 

chronologically,— 

(1) Asta. and Data., . . ... 

(2) Saddharmapuiidanka, Sala., and Pancamnmh. (tecwt 

version), 

(3) Gandavyuhct and Lanlcavatar a t and 

(4) Daiablmmikasutm. 

The earliest Chinese translation of, the Dasdbhumtkasntra 
was made bv Dharmaraksa in the third century A.C. proving 
the existence of the Sutra itself in the second century . I wo 
centuries may well be allowed for the evolution of these 
conceptions of the SambhogakSya and the Bhumis and the 
expansions of the Prajmparamitds. We may therefore \io 
that the Asia, or the Dasa. was in existence towards the end 
of the first century B.C. 

Belation among the various Pmjnaparamitas 
It is generally believed —there is also a tradition to this 
e g ec t„ — that there has been a gradual abridgment of the 
original Prajnapdramitd and this has given rise to the various 
treatises called the SalasahasriM, Pancavim6atim ° , Astdda- 
md°, Dasasd 0 , Astasd a , Saptasatikd, Ardhasatika, ending with 
Ekdksan. Strictly speaking all these Prajndpammttas ex- 
cepting the first three or four are not really abridgments 
of the larger ones but are independent works devised and 
written by different compilers at different times. The main 


l See ante, Ch. IV K p. 241. o 


"2 See S'ata., p. 1473, 
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theme of all the works is, of course, the same, viz., the 
establishment of the new Sunyata philosophy, and the as- 
sertion that the Truth capi be realised through the practice 
of the prajnaparamita only. There are many extraneous 
matters, which have been discussed incidentally in the 
larger Prajnaparamitas and passed over in the smaller ones, 
e.g., the sense of the 18 sunyatas, 118 samadhis, the various 
eaksus, the bodhipaksikadharmas. It seems to me that the 
larger Prajnaparamitas are not merely unnecessary expan- 
sions of the smaller ones, and that it is perhaps an exag- 
geration to say that the V ajracchediha is an abridgment of 
the Sata., or the E leaks ari gives all that a Prajnaparamita 
can give. 

And then as against the tradition that the smaller Prajna- 
paramitas are abridgments of the larger ones, a view is cur- 
rent among modern oriental scholars that the truth lies in 
the opposite direction. Dr. Tucci is an advocate of this 
view. In his introduction to the Sapiasatilca , he says ce Save 
rare exceptions, bigger, compilations do nothing but expand 
in an emphasizing way those fundamental concepts, which 
constitute the kernel of Prajnaparamita. Those fundamental 
concepts are to be found more succinctly and without ex- 
cessive repetitions in shorter manuals. The Saptasatiha goes 
immediately into the core of the subject-matter and without 
so many repetitions expounds in one dialogue the theme, 
the interlocutors being Buddha, Manjusri and Saradvati- 
putra 551 . Prof. Tucci overlooks the fact that the Sapta- 
Satika touches the fringe of a wide range of topics dis- 
cussed in the other Prajnaparamitas and cannot be taken 
as giving the gist of a large Prajnaparamita . To carry to 
the extreme his line of thought we may say in one word 
that Sunyata is the teaching of the Prajnaparamitas and it 
contains the gist of the whole literature. The view which 
Tucci endorses is really the outcome of the critical study of 
the brahmanic literature. It has been found that in some 
cases the brahmanical works were originally short and 

i Sapta&atika Prajnaparamita (Memorie della R. Accademia Na- 
zionale dei Lincei), 1925, vol. xvii, fosc. iii. « 
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simple, and in course of time they became voluminous by 
glosses or philosophical interpretations. The Buddhist litera- 
ture stands on quite a different footing, and what may be 
true for the brah manic literature is not necessarily true for 
the buddhist. In the latter case we find that the lang- 
uage of the older texts is simpler although they are more 
verbose and full of repetitions, while the later texts are 
concise, less verbose, and have fewer repetitions. Again, the 
voluminousness of the earlier Praj naparamitas was due to 
repetitions and not to glosses and philosophical interpreta- 
tions. Hence the relation between the smaller and the larger 
Prajnaparamitas should be ascertained by an independent 
enquiry and not by any general theory. It can only be possible 
when we have the Prajnaparamitas in handy editions. So, 
for the present, we must confine ourselves to a comparison 
of the Asia., 12 (out of the 72) chapters of the Sata. and 
the recast version of the Pancavim£ati., which is in the 
course of publication. 1 The relation between the Asia . and 
the Bata, can be hardly called that of abridgment or 
expansion as it can be said between the Sata. and the Panca * 
vimSati. The Asia, does not contain a word about the 
glorious Buddhakaya and other matters of the Nidana. It 
starts directly with the question as to the propriety of 
Subhuti in teaching Mahayana, a topic taken up in the 
second chapter of the Sata. 2 In the first chapter, the Asia. 
discusses when a bodhisattva is to be regarded as mahasan- 
r nahasannaddhah (well-armoured), which is treated in the 
seventh chapter of the Sata? Then the question <c What is 
Mahayana ? is answered at the very beginning of the Asia. 
while it is taken up in the eleventh chapter of the SataA In- 
stances of agreement, sometimes c verbal, like those mentioned 
above can be multiplied to show that the Asia, and the Sata. 
deal with identical topics, but the arrangement and the emphasis 

1 There is another Prajnaparamita published first by Prof. Loumarm 
(Schriften der wissensehaftliehen Gessellsehaft in Strassburg, 1912) 
and then by Messrs. H. Izumi and S. Toganov (Kyoto, 1917) called 
Prajnaparamita-nayaAatapaficastika. 

2 Asia., p. 4,~S'ala., ch. II. 
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laid on a particular topic are quite different. Besides this, the 
Bata, introduced new topics like bhumis and expositions of 
the various sunyatas, samadhis, etc., 1 which were only enu- 
merated or referred to in the Asia. So it may be said that 
the Bata, utilised the Asia, and not vice versa. Again, some 
of the Prajnapdramitas were evidently abridged from the 
Bata. The PancavimSati. is clearly an abridgment of the 
Bata . effected by an omission of set enumerations and repeti- 
tions by the use of words, such as yavad, peyyalam or by 
sometimes mentioning only the positives in full without the 
negatives. In short, the Pancavim&ati. tried to preserve the 
original with the utmost accuracy. 

Very recently a fragment of a Prajndpdramita manuscript 
(48 leaves) found in Central Asia has been published in the 
Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India (No. 32). The 
editor, Mr. Bidyabinod, believes on the evidence of the 
Upright Gupta characters used in it, that the fragments 
belong to a date earlier than 580 A.C. He has also shown 
that the subject-mattqr and phraseology of the fragment 
resemble those of the &ata. and that the portion contains a 
slightly shorter version of chapters vii-xi of the latter. The 
fragment contains the sections on the interpretation of the 
Paramitas, &unyatas, Samadhis and the Bodhipaksika 
dharmas and closely follows the corresponding passages of 
the PancavimSati ., having slight difference like dharmebhyah 
for dharmaih, or bahya for bahirddhah. The fragment might 
be regarded as a copy of the original Pancavim&ati . but the 
portions found in it are so very common that it is difficult 
to say definitely that it is a copy of the Pancavim6aM. and 
not of the AstadaSa. or any other work. It can, however, 
be said that it is not a cdpy of the &ata. , for in some 
places the abridgments have been made on the lines of the 
Pancavim&ati . In Ceylon also some inscriptions have been 
discovered recently, containing fragments of the Prajndpdra- 
mita , 2 They correspond to the nidana-seetion of the Bata. 
and the Pancavim&ati . ; the agreements though quite close 

1 See, e.g. S'ata.> Ch. VIII ff. 

2 Ceylon Journal of Science, II. ® 
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cannot be called literal. So it seems they are taken from a 
recension of either the PancavimSati. or the Astada&a. 

The comparison of the Sata., Pancgvim&ati . and Asia, confirms 
onr contention that the generalisations regarding abridgment 
and expansion of the Prajnaparamitas are not possible and that 
each book must be judged by its contents. If we consider the 
SaptaSati&a, which is supposed to be older than the expanded 
ones, we notice that the interlocutors are ManjusrI and Saripu- 
tra, and not Subhuti and Sariputra, the most common figures 
of the very early Mahayana treatises. There is a class of 
literature like the Oandavyuha , in which ManjusrI plays the 
chief role, and so it may be that this Prajn dpdrami Id was the 
production of a class of devotees who held ManjusrI in great 
veneration. The mention of the Niralamba-bhaginI, i.e., con- 
cretisation of an abstract idea, hints rather at its posteriority 
than priority to the larger Prajnaparamitas. 

Nature op the repetitions 

We shall now proceed to form an idea of the nature of 
the repetitions resorted to in the Prajnaparamitas and the 
reasons therefor. In these days, when so much attention 
is given to the conservation of time and energy, one is apt 
to get weary of repetitions, and particularly of the mechanical 
repetitions, which are so often found in the Prajndpdramiim. 
Writers on philosophical subjects very naturally ''ring the 
changes on the theme that they desire to establish ; but 
~ so long as they do it skilfully, and without tiring their 
readers there can be little objection to their enthusiasm. 
One notices these repetitions in the most modem of 
philosophical works of the west and the east, as well as in 
the masterly Buddhist works of Nagarjuna and Asanga. 
For the fulfilment of its object a new philosophical work 
is necessarily burdened with the unpleasant and arduous 
task of first wiping out from the minds of its readers 
several old ideas, some of them deep-rooted, in order to 
implant new ideas in their places. Again, to deepen the 
impression it has to revert to its topic over again in 
different ways and lead its readers unconsciously to the new 



point of view. The early Buddhist literature, specially the 
Praj naparamitas , sadly lacked the knowledge of artful re- 
petitions and consequently it is tiresome. Compared with 
the great philosophical wOrks produced in India before or 
about the time of the Praj naparamitas, the Praj naparamitas 
are conspicuously lacking in philosophical precision and 
phraseology, deficiencies which it tried to remedy by repeti- 
tions. For instance, when it endeavours to establish the 
thesis that everything is sunya (non-existent), a doubt may 
be left in the mind of the reader whether the Tathagata or 
the Asamskrtadhatus like the Akasa or Nirvana are excluded 
or included, so the Praj naparamitas have punctiliously men- 
tioned that each of them whether Tathagata, Nirvana or 
Akasa, even the various Sunyatas, are sunya in the sense 
that Caksu or Caksuvijhana is sunya. A modern reader can 
certainly complain of this defect in view of the immense 
literature that he has to wade through within a short space 
of time but the writers of the Prajndpdramitas had at their 
disposal ample time and patience to read and write works 
like these. 

The Prajndpdramitas also like all other philosophical works 
had to eradicate many of the old deep-rooted ideas. They 
directed their attention mainly to their predecessors, the 
Hlnayanists. The Hlnayanists, as is well known, had already 
enjoyed a long lease of life and developed a fair amount of 
literature on their doctrines, the classification of dharmas, 
psychological analyses, etc. The Prajndpdramiids took the 
most popular of these doctrines and disciplines, and tried 
to show that from the new point of view, which the 
Praj naparamitas set out to inculcate, they were all to be 
treated as mere names haying no existence whatsoever. 
To give an illustration : They preach that a bodhisattva 
while practising the praj naparamita does not consider him- 
self attached or unattached to any (mentioning each and 
every one) of the 5 skandhas, 6 indriyas, 6 ayatanas, 6 
vijnanas, 4 mahabhutas, 12 links of the pratltyasamutpada, 
6 paramitas, 18 sunyatas, 37 bodhipaksikadharmas, apramanas, 
samadhis, samapattis, avenikadharmas, balas, vaisaradyas, 
phalas, tathata, at®ian, sukh%, nirvana,, and so forth. 
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They repeated the same list over again to maintain 
that each of them was not bodhisattva or that each of 
them was not different from bodhisattva. In short, the 
Pmjnaparamitas in order to establish $unyata have shown 
that there is nothing in the world of our knowledge which 
has any real existence. Everything that we are conscious 
of has only dreamy existence, and that all the 84,000 
dharmaskandhas supposed to have been preached by Buddha 
are only expedients (upayakausalya) adopted 9 by him for 
the benefit of ignorant and deluded beings, and consequently 
a bodhisattva while practising the prajnaparamita should 
treat them as mere apparitions devoid of reality. 

Function of Prajnaparamita 
The function of the prajnaparamita is to make a bodhi- 
sattva bear in mind that the paramitas, samadhis, sama- 
pattis, phalas or bodhipaksikadharmas, which he has been 
practising, are only aids and expedients invented by Buddhas 
to help beings to the realisation of the ideal. Unlike the 
other paramitas, the prajnaparamita Is not to be practised. 
It is really a state of mind to be acquired by the help of 
the six paramitas and the various Buddhistic practices. 
A bodhisattva may perfect himself in the danaparamita, 
but as there is every possibility of his forming a conception 
of the danaparamita as having a sort of existence (svabhava), 
it may become for him an object of grasping (grakya). He 
may also have a conception of the giver and the receiver 
" and the thing given. It is to counteract all these conceptions, 
which are really misconceptions, that the prajnaparamita 
steps in and makes the bodhisattva try to develop a state 
of mind in which the danaparapiita would appear to him as 
devoid of signs (alaksana), without any independent existence 
of its own, and at the same time eliminate from his mind 
any conception regarding the giver, the receiver or the 
thing given. In short, the function of the prajnaparamita 
is to convince a bodhisattva that the danaparamita or what- 
ever it may be is really formless, baseless and is indis- 
tinguishable from sunyata. It serves as a guard to the 
bodhisattva, who^ has risen „ much abo^e the average and 
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acquired various meritorious qualities, but still may cling 
to some idea or concept which in itself may be highly pure 
and meritorious, but being an attachment must be got rid of. 
It is for this reason th*at the prajnaparamita has been 
extolled over all other paramitas or virtues, and has been 
designated as the chief (nayika, purvahgama) of all para- 
mitas . 1 The Asiasahasriha 2 compares the prajnaparamita 
to the earth, on which all the other paramitas rest, grow 
and produce the fruit of sarvajnata (omniscience), and 
hence it is the producer of the Sarvajhas, the Tathagatas. 

1 Aeta, 9 pp. 80, 81* 2 Ibid* 
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I Aggascivaka, the foremost disciple, 75 

Agrabodhi , the highest knowledge, 93 ? 113 

I Ahga , division of the Buddhist scriptures 

II Advaya , non-duality 

Advaidhikara, inseparability, indivisibility 
3 Adhicitta , higher mental practices 

AdUpannd , higher practices for insight into the Truth 
Adhimuhti, aspiration, 85, 243 
, Adhi&Ua , higher practices relating to control of body 

j| Adhisthdna ( adhiithana ), resolution, 12, 280 
( j Anatman ( anattan ), the doctrine that every being is constituted 
1 of vanishing elements and hence is without any permanent 

l substance as soul 

Andbhoga, not requiring power or exertion, i.e, t spontaneous, 
^ self-created (Tib. lhisn-grub), 273, 280 

S Anitya (anicca), the doctrine that things of the world are 
transitory, impermanent 

Animitla , signless and baseless, 94, 131f, 172, 191, 273 
Animitta-vimoksa-muhha , mental dissociation from the things 

I of the world by meditating that they are baseless and 

signless, 274 

Anupadaya, without attachment 
Anusaya, dormant passions, desires, 30, 177, 263 
p. Anusmrti , constant remembrance, 304 

1 ' Apratisihita ( apatitthita ), footingless 

Apranihita (appanihita) -vimokm-mukha, mental dissociation 
from the things of the work! through meditation devoid of 
all desires, 94, 274, 132 

Apramana , immeasurable, it usually refers to the four brahma - 
vihdras (q.v.), or to powers and attainments of Buddhas 
Abhijhd ( abhihnd ), the six supernormal powers attained by 
arhats, 168, 266 


* Words appearing in the Index or only once in the text with their 
English rendering have been omitted here. c 
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AbMnirhara, resolution to achieve something, 284 
AbhiniveSa , adherence to a dogma, 250 ; occupied with 
Abhisamaya , comprehension, full knowledge 
Ariyapuggala , persons on the way to salvation 
Avydhrta { avydJcata ), indeterminable, unmanifest 
Akunya, real, non-relative 

Akaihsa ( asekha ), arhats who have nothing more to learn 
Asidngihamdrga ( atthangikamagga ), the eightfold path, the 
eight kinds of practices prescribed for the attainment of 
emancipation 
Asamsdm , transcendental 
AsamsJcrta, unconstituted 

AdiharmiJca, beginner 

Apatti, breaches of the monastic laws, hence, any offence 
Ayatana , spheres ; sources or planes of the origin of senses (Tib, 
skye-mched) 

Aryasatya , the fourfold truth, or the fourfold method of anal- 
ysis followed by the Buddhists for examining worldly things 
Alambana ( drammana ), basis, support 

Alaya*vijnana , the store-consciousness, the substratum of sam- 
sara 

Avenika-dharma , it refers to the eighteen qualities which a 
bodhisattva acquires without any flaw (cf. Tib. chos- 
ma-hdres-pa) 

Akay a, mental disposition, intention ^ 

Mr ay a, substratum, support 
Asrava ( Asava ), (four) impurities 

Indriya , organs of sense, faculty, power 

Updya, expedient, mean s 
Upanissaya, previous merits, 173, 248 

Vpdddna , substratum of future births due to attachment to 
four wrong ideas 

Rddhi ( iddhi ), supernatural powers 
j Karma, action 

Kalpand , imagination, thought-construction, net of fancies 
Kuialamula , merits acquired through good actions 
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Kle&a (kilesa), impurities, passions, afflictions, defiling elements 
Ksinasrava , arhats who are free from impurities 

Ootra, a category of beings paving a certain degree of religious 
aspiration, 55, 84f 

Caryd , practice, conduct 

Gitta = manas = manovijhana, mind, thought 

Gaitta , mental functions 

Chanda , intention ; strong 

Jhdna ( dhydna ), trances 

Taihatd , thatness, z.e., the Mahayanie principle that things in 
reality remain the same and is without origin and destruction 

Duhkha ( dukkha ), the doctrine that existence in any of the 
various worlds, or attachment to the things of the world is 
associated with pain, misery and so forth 
Drsti ( ditthi ), view : samyak , right, and mithyd , wrong 
Dvesa ( dosa ), hatred 

Dharma (dhamma), tru£h, doctrine, existent things and condi- 
tions, nature of things, qualities acquired by an adept, 
discourses 

Dharmata = Tathata (q.v.) 

Dhdtu , elements, worlds, viz., kama, rupa, and arupa, some- 
times also apariyapanna or lokottara ; also relics 
Dhdrani,m the twelve qualities which firmly uphold a 
bodhisattva (Tib. gzuns ; Chi. = chueh-ch’ ih), 282 

Ndman, sign, name, 234n. 

Ndmarupa , usually translated as “ name and form 5J ; ndma 
denotes four of the five khandhas, viz., vedana, sanna, 
sankhara and vinnana, while rupa denotes only the mate- 
rial aggregates of a body (rupakkhandha) 

Nimitta, sign, basis, 131, 232, 234n 
Nirnimitta, signless, baseless 

Nirodha , cessation ; the third truth that duhkha can be ended 
Nisprapanca, inexpressible 

Nairatmya, non-existence of soul (dtman), want of substance 
in both Pudgala (individual) and Dharma (things of the 
world) m * « 
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Pakatisavaka , a common disciple 
Paramaribo,, the highest truth 
Paryavasthdnas, pervading passions, 27n, 30 
Pdramitd , the six or ten virtues which a bodhisattva must 
completely acquire before he can become a Buddha 
Pudgala {Pug gala), soul, individual 
Prajnapti, description, communication 

Prajnd , knowledge ; intellectual exercises for obtaining insight 
into the truth 

Pratigha ( Patigha ), repugnance 

Prafityasamutpdda , the theory that all things originate out of 
some causes and conditions. It is usually translated 
as “ Law of Causation”, “ Causal Law”, and recently 
as Theory of relative existence ” 

Pratibhana , readiness in speech, self-confidence in speech 
Pratisamkhyd , knowledge 

Pratisamvid ( patisambhidd ), understanding (Tib. so-so-yah-dag- 
par-rig-pa), analysis ; (for detailed treatment see Points of 
the Controversy , pp. 377-382). It is of four kinds : artha, 
dharma, nirukti and pratibhana, 277, 283 
Prapanca, describing a thing which is indescribable, hence a 
mere thought-construction ; looking upon unity as mani- 
fold, 125, 187, 192, 197L, 213f 

Phala , Hinayanic fruits or stages of sanctification 

Bala , powers, qualities 

Buddhaksetra, it refers to the belief that every Buddha presides 
over a world of beings, 67n, 89, 121 
Bodfiicitta , the resolution made by an adept to become a 
Buddha ; it is of two kinds, (i) Bodhipranidhi and (ii) 
Bodhiprasthana, 247 

Bodhipaksika (bodhipakkhika or bodhipakkhiya) dharma , the 
37 qualities which an adept is to attain for full enlighten- 
ment, 4, 33, 91, 107, 248, 270 

Brahmavihdra, meditation induced by altruistic concepts, 267, 
308 

Bhqva, existence 

Bhavand , dwelling on something constantly repeated darSana 
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Bhutakoti , limit or end of existence (Tib. yod-pa-nid-kyi-mthah, 
also yan-dag-pa-nid-kyi-mthah — dharmadhdtu) 

Bhumi , stages of sanctification 

Mdrga t (i) the eightfold path, see asidhgikamarga ; (ii) the 
four of the eight Hlnayanic stages of sanctification 
Moha, delusion 

Yana^ vehicle, or path which leads an adept to liberation 

Rdga, passion, attachment 
Rupa , material aggregates of a body ; form 

Laksana , percept, properties, characteristics 
Lokadhdtu , a sphere, a unit of the universe 

Vasana, unconscious impression left by past actions, 197n., 
234 

VaHtd> control acquired by a Bodhisattva over his mind, 
requisite length of life, action, birth, aspiration, doctrines, 
resolution, miraculous powers, and knowledge, 117, 281 
Vikalpa, thought-construction 

Vimoksa, liberation, release; it usually refers to the three 
meditations induced by Sunyatd , animitta and apranihita , 
(q.v.) 160, 274 

Vimukti, emancipation, liberation, deliverance 
Vaisdradya ( vesdrajja ), four acquisitions which make Buddhas 
fearless, 75, 85, 108, 247, 281 

Vicikitsd Avicikiccha), perplexity, doubt about the efficacy of 
following the Buddhist dharma 
Vihdra (bhumi), stages of sanctification 
Vipassand, deep vision, insight (Tib. Ihag-thon) 

Vydpdda , hatred, ill-will 

feamatha, quietude, an absolute inexcitability of. mind (Tib. shi- 
gnas) 

Sarana , taking refuge in the three ratnas, Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha 

Sdsvatavdda, eternalism, 87, 170 
$ iksdpada, set of precepts, 311 

Silavmtapardmaf&a, taint due to belief in the efficacy of rites 
and ceremonial observances 
Sunya, devoid of attributes, non-existent p 
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Sunyaid , the Absolute which is devoid of all attributes 
Sraddha, reverential faith 

Srdvaka (sdvaha), usually it means disciples ; the Mahayanists, 
however, refer by this term to the Hlnayanists because 
the latter are initiated into the Truth by hearing discourses 
from Buddhas and their disciples 

Satkdyadrsti ( sahhdyaditthi ), belief in the existence of one’s 
own individuality 

Samatd , the sameness of things of the world in reality, i.e,, things 
are without origination and destruction, not to speak of 
their distinctions 
Samddhi , concentration 

Samdpatti , the eight trances, Le. 9 including the four j lianas 
Samudaya, origin, it usually refers to the origin of misery or 
sufferings of the world, 49, 82, 227 
Smmidacdm, conduct, set of precepts, 310 
Samgrahavastu , elements of popularity 
Samvara , discipline 

Samvrti , conventional truth, as distinguished from Para- 
martha (q.v.) 

Samyojana , (ten) fetters, tieing a being to the world 
Samsdra , world, existence, 46, 82, 94 

Skandha (Jchandha), (i) the five constituents of a being, rupa 
(material aggregates), vedand (feeling), samjnd (percep- 
tion) samskdra (impressions) and vijndna (consciousness), 
117, 136, 142, 163, 201-202 

(ii) five groups of acquirements, viz 
Mia, samadhi, prajnd , vimukti and vimuktij ndnadar&ana, 
104, 108 

Samsbrta, constituted 

Smrtyupasthdna ( satipatihdna ), intent contemplation and 
mindfulness, 108, 230, 236 
Svahhdva , existence, reality 
Sdmdnya, , general 
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Abbhutadhamma, on© of the 
Angas, 8 

Abhava (absence, or non-existence), 
172, 177, 181f, 188f, !97f, 21 4f, 
223; Nirvana equated to, 162, 
172, 175f 

Abhidhamma literature, growth 
of, 5-6, 34 

Abhidhammikas, 17, 61 
Abhidharmakosa, 146, 155 ; on 

forms of truth, 237 ; on kaya 
conception, 105-7 ; on Nirvana, 
176-184, 198; on stages of spirit- 
ual culture, 239 

AbhimukhI (a bhumi), 273-5, 288 
Abhisamaya-gotra, 85 
Abhiseka (a bhumi), 128, 241,283, 
289 

Abhyavaka&ika monks, 319~ 
Absolute, 204. See Vedantic 
Brahman. 

Acariyaparampara, traditions of, 
16-19 

Aearya (acariya), 291, 311, 313 
Aeala (a bhumi), 239, 280-2, 289 
Action, See Karma. 

Adar£ajnai?a, 122 
Adhicitta, 260, 265-8, 287 
Adhimukticaryabhumi, 243-6, 260, 
286 

Adhiprajna, 260, 269f 
Adhisila, 259, 260-3, 287 
Advaya advaidhikara, 38, 186 t 

201 

Agama, divisions in, 60 ; Samyukta, 
179, 181 
Agotra, 84 
Ahara, 136, 206, 209 
Ahetuvadi, 301 

Akasa (infinite space), 47, 133, 139, 
164f, 177, 183, 197, 201, 215 
Akasagarbha (Bodhisattva), 291, 
305 ^ 


Akasagarbhasutra, 291, 301 
Akasanancayatana, 137n. 
Aksayamatisutra, sraddha defined 
in, 304 

Alayavijnana, 86, 127, 195, 231£ 
Alokasamvrti, 218. See Samvrti, 
Amatadhatu, 165 

Amatapadam (immortality), 151f, 
154 

Anabhogamirnimitta-vihara (a 
bhumi), 260, 280-2, 289 
Anagami (a stage of spiritual 
progress), 176, 238f, 267f, 287 
Anagatabkaya, 59 
Anaksara (unutterable), 222, 231 
Ananda, 16, 18, 103, 159 
Anantarya (anantarika), 79, 245 
Anathapindika, 296 
Andhakas, 23, 285 
Angas, 7f, 27, 312; Mah ay anic ex- 
positors on, 9-11. See Navanga 
and Dvada^anga. 

Anivartanacarya, one of the four 
classes of practices, 37, 288 
Aniyatagotra, 55, 84f 
Antaraparinibbayi, a stage of spirit- 
ual progress, 268 

Anulomacarya, one of the four 
classes of practices, 37 
Anupadisesanibbaua, 85, 153, 178 
Anuruddha, 162 

Anutpada-Anirodha, 122, 197, 198, 
273 * 

Anutpadajnana, 40, 106 
I Anutpattikadharmaksanti, 40, 94, 
153, 273, 280 
Aparasailas, 22 

Apatitfchita-viiinana. See Vifmana 
Apariyapanna-dhatu, 137, 168f. 

See Lokottara-dhatu. 

Apattx, 88, 291, 320-2; definition 
of, 306 

. ^Apratisamkhya-nirodha, 177f 
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Apratisthita-nirvana, 199, 200n. 
Aranvaka monks, 314 
Arcismati (a bhumi) 259, 270, 288 
Arhat, 275-6; Buddhas compared 
with, 35, 198, 285; Mahayanic 
notion about, 140 ; misconcep- 
tions of, 228-9 
Arhatta, 238f, 28S 
Arupabrahmaloka, I37n. 

Arupadhatu (a sphere of beings), 
19, 137, 168, 254 
Aryadeva, 42, 43 
Aryahood, 242 

Aryasatya, 27, 205f, 212, 215; 
Asahga on, 230 ; Hinayanic treat- 
ment of, 49-50 ; Mahayanic 
treatment of, 49-50, 211, 225-7; 
Manjusripariprccha on, 225 ; 
Prajnaparamitas on, 227-8; 
Yogaeara treatment of, 230-1 
Asarpskrta (unconstituted), 30, 
137, 163, 176f, ISO, 183, 189 
Asanga, 45, 56, 323; on antiquity 
of Mahay ana, 58-9; on Arya- 
satya, 230; on forms of truth, 
232-3 

Asahkharaparinibbayi, a stage O'f 
spiritual progress, 268 
Asaya, 55, 76-8, 260-1, 265, 271, 
289, 294, 308; gotrabheda the 
main reason for difference in, 
84-7 

Asecanaka-kaya, 119, 123, 326 
A£oka, Buddhism propagated by, 
19-21 ; dhamma of, 19, 32 
Astamaka (bhumi), 87, 241, 286 
Astahgjfcamarga, 183, 202 
Astasahasrika -prajfiaparamita, 9, 
324f 

Astivada, 27 
Asunyavadin, 225 
Atheists, 187 

Atonement, rules of, 319-320 
Avadana, 7f, 10, 33f, 36, 307; 

appearance of, 6-11 ; Bodhisattva 
conception in, 36' 

Avaivartika (bodhisattva), 92 


Avalokita (bodhisattva), 305 
Avarana, 133f, 183, 196, 201, 310; 
absence of, 266. See Ma and 
tfcneya. 

Avastuka-dharmas, 181. See Vastu. 
Avatamsaka-sutra, 63-4 
Avidya (avijja), 29, 94, 128, 134, 
135, 142, 163, 208f, 216, 274; 
definition of, 134 
Avivartyabhumi, 282, 289 
Avyakatas, 48, 49, 192 

Baddhamana ( (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Balaparamita, 283 
Beings, classes of, 94. See Gatis. 
Bergson, 143 
Bhaisajyaraja, 257 
Bhanaka, 141. See Dharma- 
bhanaka. 

Bhattudesaka, 314 
Bhavanamarga, 253-5, 275 
Bhavatanha, 209 
BhavaVlveka, 194 
Bhiksu-Vinaya, 291, 318 
Bhumis, 32f, 81, 238; correspond- 
ence of maggas and phalas with, 
259-260, 269, 276-7, 284, 286-8 ; 
date of Prajnaparamitas ascer- 
tained by the conception of, 327- 
8 ; Avatamsaka-sutra (Chinese) 
on, 241 n. ; Madhyamakavatara 
on, 240f ; Mahavastu on, 37, 
241n., 286-9 
Bhutakoti, 79, 203, 279 
Bimbisara, 1,03 

Bodhicitta, 67, 79, 242, 299, 310; 
r development of, 301-5 
Bodhiparinamana, 302, 305 
Bodhipranidhicitta, 247 
| Bodhiprasthanacitta, 247 
Bodhisattva, conception of, 31, 34; 
qualities of, 31; rules for lay, 
295-301 ; sravakas to become, 
66-7 ; samvaras of, 246 
[ Bodhisattva-bhumi, 241,288 ; treat- 
ment of bhumis in, 240f , 286 
BodhisattvCcarya, 305-311 



of Samkhya on, 163-4; Japanese 
tradition about the chronology of 
the development of, 63 ; mixed 
Hinayana, 4-34 ; place of laity 
(q.v.) in, 3 ; popular form of, 6f, 
33 ; propagation of, 3, 13-16, 19-21 
23-25 ; sources of information of, 
1-2, on., 39, 43-5; relation of 
Yoga with, 152 ; result of research, 
es relating to early, 3-4; three 
periods in the history of, 1; 
two forms of, 151 


Bodhisattvajatika (monks), 40 
Rodhisattvacaryanirdesa (a sutra) 


Caityakas, 22 

Candrakirti’s comments on Kaya, 
125-6; on Nagarjuna’s definition 
of Nirvana, 187 ; on Nirvana, 
192-4 

Carya (duties) of a Bodhisattva, 37 
Caturdharmakasutra, 292 
Causal Law, 223, 229 ; three parts 
in, 229n. See Pratltyasamutpada. 
Causes, different kinds of, 110 
Cintamayl Prajha, 246 
Cittamatra, 195 
Citta^aya. See A6aya. 

Cittavistara (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Cittaviprayukta, 171, 188 
Central Asia, Prajnaparamita found 
in, 331 

Confession. See PapadeSana. 


Danaparamita, 11, 259 
Dar^anafohumi, 241, 287 
DarSanamarga, 82, 241, 250, 253-5 
DasSabhumi. See Bhumi. 
Dasabhumikasutra, 44 ; on Bhumi, 
240f, 286 

Da^asahasrika-prajnaparamita, 

324£ 

Death or eternal Nirvana, 161-4. 

See Samjnavedayitanirodha. 
Devadatta, 110 

Devakulahkula, a stag© of spiritual 
progress, 264 

Dhamma, Brahman equated, to, 99 
Phammakathi^as, 314 
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-progress, 250, - Di > » 
phanakataka, 22, 23, 2 

Dharmabhanaka, 109, 272, -8 
pharmaeakra, 258 mene ss 

pharmadhatu,3S,55, 88, same 

of ’ 55 , _ 9fi 35 38, 53, 96f , 

D “’Slo‘r>«i'sW 

326 ; Bodhisattva’s goal of, - ’ 
Brahmakaya equated to, 99, 
collection of dharmas ™ 
ino • existence of, 1^4 » . 

. 9 ins 7 * Satyasiddhis 

vadins on, 106-7 , 
on , 108-9 ; two kinds of 127 , 

Yogacara conception o , 
Pharmakayajnana, 105 
Pharmalokas, 270 

Pharmamegha (a bhumi), -39, 

283-4,289 

Pharmanairatmya, 86, l-8f, 

‘Jd. l^S See Samata. 

Dharmasamata,?4,13S.fcee 

pharmaSSnyatS, 27, Ml, 38, 10 , 
133, 211, 229, 238 
Pharmata, 48 ; pratityasami 

equated to, 6G 

Pharmata-nisyanda-buddha, • . 

120,326 | ^ I 

Phatus, four, 1.36-7 
Phitika, 17f 

phuras (courses), two, 250 
Phutanga, 262 

Dhutavadins,' rules observed y, 

319 / 

phySnaparamita, 272 

phyana school, ordination for the 

monks o$, 293 

Dhyayitamusti-sutra on the origin 
of duhkha, 225-6 

pivyavad ;i anaonkaya conception, 

103-4 j . , 

Pitthippktta, a stage of spintua 
progress, 250, 251, 286 _ _ 

Pisciplipary rules of the Mahaya- 
nists, /309-311, 312-322 


Press of monks, rules for, 315 

Puhkha-kanda, 229n. 
puhkhata, three kinds of, 129, 
liberation from,_129-130 
Purangama (a bhumi), - , 

Puraroha (a bhumi), 241, 286 
Puri ay a. (a bhumi), 241, -87 
SvEdiahga, 27n., 33, 250. See 

^avanga. 

Dvikaya, H9 






Pona hrahmana, 100 

ri . - T\? 
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Ekabijk See Ekavicika. 

Ekavicika, 240, 255, 263-5 287 

Ekayana (=Mahayana), o4, o6, o 
Ekayanata, 52-54, 57 

Flesh -eating, 317 

Food of monks, rules regarding, 
315-8 

Gandavyuha, 9, 44, 64 
G arbhavakr anti , 31n., 8^ n * 

Gathacone of the Ahgas, 8 

Gatxs (existences), Hi? u 
Geyya, one of the Ahgas, 8 
Gifts, rules for, 297-8, 299 
Gopaka-Moggallana, 99 
Gotrabheda, 55, 84-7 
Gotrabhu, 861, 249-250, 200, 286 
Gotrabhumi, 241 

Gotrabhurastamaka, $7 

GotravihSra, 244-7, 249, 260, 286 
Grdhrakuta, 117 

Grhi-Bodhisattvas, rules tor, 

295-301 ma -j 

GrhT, 117f; retirement of, oiu- * 

See Laity. 

9 

Harivarman, 64, 108 
Hastikaksyasutra, 225 ^ 

Hinadhimnkta (lower aims), /u, 

“ upayakauialya, 65f ; 
Arhathood according to, 203, 
forms of truth in, 235-7; later 
phases of, 35, 36f; Mahayana 
pn K 9 Ktt- Mahavamc 
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scriptures evaluate the doctrines 
of, 91-5;. Mahay anic kaya con- 
ception in the works of, 104; 
Nagarjuna summarises the dojj- 
1 : ; rine of > i86 > 212 ; Nirvana accord- 
ing to, 129-169; Prajnaparamitas 
Jr mention the doctrines of, 91 ; 
reasons for the superiority of 
Mahayana over, 75-80; stepping- 
stone to Mahayana, 54, 91-5, 
N w : ® ee Mahayana. 

Hinayana and Mahayana, compari- 
son of the doctrines of, 91f; 
fundamental points of difference 
between, 95, 238 ; points of agree- 
ment between, 54-7; Pundanka 
reconciles, 65-8 ; schools half-way 
between, 64-5 

Hinayana Vinaya, Mahayanic 
Vinaya influenced by, 290f 
Hinayanic interpretation of the I 
truths and the Ha.™ T.OTrr I 


Jatakas, 4, 6f, 33-36; appearane 
of, 6-11; MahSyanio traces in 
284-5 

Jhanas, 159, 167 

Jnana, 12, 191 ; four kinds of, 122 
Jnanakava, 127 
Jnanaparamita, 284 
Jneyavarana, 35, 55, 128f, 132; 
whether removed by the Hina 
ySnists, 134 


Kaccayana, 17, 19, 32 
I Kajangala, 23 
1 Kala (time), 80, 239 
Kalpas, 84n. 

Kalyanamitra (spiritual guide). 

83, 89, 243, 257, 312*3 
Kamadhafcu, 19, 136, 254 
Kammatthana, 149n. 
Kammavacam, 312 
Kan ad a, 187 

Kapil a, 187. See Samkhya, 
Karma, 144, 202; Buddhas not 
free from the effects of, 109-110 
Karmabhisamskara, 226 
Karmakanda, 229n. 

Karuna, 57, 81, 94, 266, 316; prac- 
tice of, 307-9 
Kasayas, five, 70 
Kagyapa-parivarta, 133 
Kathavatthu, 146, 170-1 ; on 

Nibbana, 162, 165, 170, 182-4, 


Abhidharmakoga on, 105-7 ; 
Buddhaghosa on, 101-2; Hivya- 
vadana on, 103-4; LaHtavistara 
on, 104-5 ; Masson Oursel on, 100 % 
Prajnaparamitas on, 96, 325-6; 
Vibhasa on, 107-8 

Kaya conception, at the beginning 
of Mahayana, 111-3; of the 
Sarvastivadins, 102-7; of the 
Theravadins remained un- 
changed, 101-2 

Kgyakarma, rules regarding, 318-9 


JanmanideSa (a bhumi), 241, 288 
Japanese scholars on the authen- 
ticity of Mahayana, 58f, 61-5 
Japanese tradition on the chrono- 
logy of Buddhist teaching, 63 
Jarayuja (Buddha), 110-1 ^ 
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Kayasakkhi, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 251 
Keith on Nirvana, 157-S 

KriySsahgrahapanjika on ordina- 
tion, SI 1-2 
Kle^akanda, 229n. 

Kle£avarana, 35, 128, 132£ 
KleSavimukti, 55 
Krsna (Kala), 24 
Krpana, meaning of, 103 
Krtavibhumi, 241, 288 
Krtyanusthanajnana, 114, 122 
Ksanikatva, 31, 217 
Ksantiparamita, 11, 12, 287 
Ksaya. See Nirvana. 

305 

stage' of 

spiritual progress, 240, 263-5, 287 
KuSalakarmapatha, 81, 261, 262, 

299 

Ku^alamula, 88, 247f 
Laity, place of, 295-6; special 
rules for royal, 300-1. See Gphi. 
Lalitavistara on kaya conception, 
104-5 

Lahkavatara, 44; on Hmayana, 
230-1 ; on Nirvana, 195-8; on 
Srotapannas, 265 
Laukikadhatu, 135f 
Laukikajnana, 135, 139 
La Valtee Poussin on Nirvana, 
151-4, 159-160, 184 
Ledi Sadaw on forms of truth, 236 
Litsavi-kumara, 113 
Lokadharmas, 298 
Lokanuvarta / a, 104, 113 
Lokottara, [A Ul, H5, 1361, 199 
Lokottaradhatu, I35f, 137, 159 
Lokottarajhana, 135 
Lokottara state, 172 
Lokottaratama, 199 
Lokottaratamajnana, 139 
Lokottaravadins, 25, 32, 64 

Madhyamakavatara on Bhumi, 
2401 « 


Ksayajhana, 40, 106 
Ksitigarbha (Bodhisattva), 
Kulankula (Kolamkola), a 


Madhyama pratipad, 48, 215 
Madhyas, 80, 82, 85 
Madhyamikas. See Nagarjuna. 
Madhyamikavrtti on Nirvana, 198 
Madhyantika, 18, 32 
Maggas, 137, 175-6, 198, 249, 286 
Maggas and Phalas, correspondence 
of Bhumis with, 259-260, 269, 
276-7, 286-8 

Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 160, 161 
Mahaprajnaparamita^astra, 114, 

119, 325, 326 

Mahasanghikas, 25f ; career of, 21-3 ; 
Hinayanic doctrines of, 28-30 ; 
Buddha’s birth according to, 111 ; 
Mahayanic traces in the tenets 
of, 31 

Mahavastu, 64 ; bhumis treated in, 
241,286 

Mahayana, authenticity of, 57f, 
68-74 ; Asahga on antiquity of, 
58-9; beginning of, 1, 34-45; 
contribution of Sarvastivada to, 
26-7 ; doctrines of, 34-5 ; forerun- 
ners of, 27-8; geographical data 
about the origin of, 40-3 ; 
Hmayana earlier than, 52, 57 ; 
Hmayana inferior to, 75*80 ; 
Jatakas contain traces of, 284*5 ; 
Nirvaga according to, 199-201 ; 
origin of, 28 ; persons responsible 
for handing down, 62-3 reasons 
for the superiority of, 57-8, 133 ; 
sacrificing spirit of the followers 
of, 77; sources for the early 
history of, 1. See Hmayana. 
Mahayanic Vinaya, 29 Of, 315 ; 
p influence of Hinayanic Vinaya 
on, 290-322 

Mahayana works, chronological 
arrangement of, 328; nature 
of the contents of, 43-5 
Mahamati, 128 
Mai trey a, 112, 324 
Maitrl, 12, 57, 94, 258, 316; prac- 
tice of, 307-9 

Maj jhima-danapad a, 14-15, 28 
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Malava, 24, 32 

Manjughosa (bodhisattva), 305 
ManjuEMpariprceha, 225 ; Arya- 
satyas treated in, 225 fi98 

Manomaya-dharmakaya, 122, 123, 
Manusyakulankula, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 264 
Mays, 125, 185, 196 
Mayapurusa, 186 

Methods of teaching, two forms of, 
216,221 

Milindapahha on Nibbana, 165 
Missionary activity, 21 
Mi thy a-sam vrti, 218. See Samvrti. 
Moggaliputta Tissa, 18, 21 
Moksa, 191, 196f, 200 
Monism, 158. See Vedantic Brah- 
man. 

Mudita, 266 

Mulapatti, 88. See Apatti. 


Niralamba, 127 
Niralamba-bhagim, 332 
Nirmanakaya, 35, 56, 96f, lOlf, 
105f, 111, 113-7 

Nirmitabuddhas, 102, 116, 117 
Nirodha, 279; a thing in itself, 
180-1 

Nirvana, 4, 19, 33, 47, 66, 68, 76, 
86f, 129, 205 f 226, 232 ; Buddhas 
have one, 174 ; comparison of the 
Hinayana and Mahayana concep- 
tions of, 198-201 ; different uses 
of the term, 153 ; early Mahayana 
works on, 138-141 ; early Buddhist 
conception of, 166-9 ; ethical 
conception of, 167; four inter- 
pretations of, 145; Hinayanie 
conception of, 92, 95, 129-169, 185, 
201-3; metaphysical conception 
of, 168-9 ; Nagarjuna defines, 186 ? 
Nikayas differently interpret, 
144-5; non-Yogacara interpreta- 
tion of, 195-6 ,* positive conception 
of, 182, 383 ; psychical conception 
of, 167-8 ; samsara contrasted to, 
132, 187, 204; synonyms of, 

203-4 ; threefold conception of, 
166-9 ; two forms of, 186, 200 ; 
want of description of, 174. 
Nirvana==abhava, 172-175, 189 

, acetasika, 162 
= aka&a, 165, 183 
= amatapadam, 151f 
= bhava, 189 

= eternal death, 156, 161-4 
= ksaya, 173, 188 
= liberation from duhkhata, 129- 
130 

—negation of both bhava and 
abhava, 191 

= neither bhava nor abhava, ^ 
— not annihilation, 141-4 
= not anu, 174 
= not nihilism, 150 
= paramarthasatya, 219 
= passage from Nimitta to Ani- 
mitta, 130-2 


on Aryasatyas, 225-6; on kaya 
conception, 96, 125-6; on Nir- 
vSna, 186-194 ; on Paramartha 
and Samvrti satyas, 216-8, 219- 
222 

Nagasena, 18, 23; on forms of 
truth, 23tP 

Nairatmya, 196 ; sameness of, 55 
Nairatmy abhava, 75 
Nanda, a Hmayanist monk preach- 
ing Mahayana, 41 
Nastikas, 187 

Nastitva, See Nirvana. * 

Navanga, 7f, 33, 72 
Negativism of Nagarjuna, 193-4 
Neyyartha, 30n. , 220n. 

Nibbana, See Nirvana. 

Nidana, 119; one of the Angas 
9f, 33 

Nikayas, a mosaic of materials of 
different times and places, 145-7 ; 
loss of sutras of, 147 ; strata in, 
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PapadeSanS (confession), 291, 302, 

! 304-5 

jika, 294 Nibbana, 

oaattbamavijusa on 

5-6 *v. 27 57, 62m, 91, 205, 
tfnartha, 2 > _ mvr ti. 

2,236-7. See Sat? 
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* Mra 260,283-4,289 
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240-1, 286; relation among, 328- 
382; gunyata treated in, 333f; 
the earliest, 323-5 ; time of com- 
position of, 39, 323 * 

Prajfiaparamitavihara, 274 
Prakrti, 163, 164, 208 
Prakrtiearya, one of the four 
classes of practices, 37, 244, 286 
Prakrtyatmabhava, 118, 119, 123, 
326 

P ramu di t a - bh u mi , 245, 256-9, 260, 
286 

Pranidhana, 12, 33, 81, 257-8, 282 
Pranidhanacarya, 37, 244n., 286 
Prapafica, 187, 192, 197f, 213 
Pratimoksa rules, 3, 79 ; inadequate 
for the Mahayana ideal, 292-3, 
295, 309f ; followed by the 
Mahayanists, 309f 
Pratimoksa-sutra, 292f 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha, 177f, 245 
Pratisamvidvihara, 260, 282-3, 289 
Pratityasamutpada, 27, 69? 85, 91, 
130f, 205, 208-211, 225, 273; 
dharmata equated to, 60 ; 
HTnayanic treatment of, 50f ; 
Lankavatara on, 231 ; links of, 
142-3; Mahay anic interpretation 
of, 50£, 211, 214-5; object of, 
208 ; Yogacara treatment of, 
230-1 ^ 

Pratyatmavedya, 198 
Pratyaveksanajnana, 122 
Pratyekabodhi, 13 
Pratyekabuddha, 80-4. See 
Madhyas 

Pratyekabuddha bhumi, 241, 288 9 
Pratyekabuddhayana, 53, 321 
Pravrajya, 311. See Ordination. 
Prayoga (exertion), 79 
Pre-Bodhisattva stages, 242-7, 286 
Pre-Sotapanna stages 247-255, 286 
Prthagjana. See Puthujjana. 
Pubbaseliyas, 22 ; on amatadhatu, 
165-6 

Pudgala (Puggala), 55, 141, 170, 

232 £ 


Pudgalanairatmya, 130f, 218 
Pudgala^unyata, 35, 38, 133, 205, 
238 

Pujana, 302-4 
Punyanumodana, 302, 305 
Purusa, 163 

Puspamandita (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Puthujjana, 81, 87, 115, 136; de- 
finition of, 242, 247, 248-9, 256, 
260, 286. See Prthagjana. 

Rajavavadaka Sutra, 300 
Ratnaku fcasutra, 301 
Ratnameghasutra, 291, 292 
Ratnara&isutra, 291 
Realists, 225 

Rucira (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Rueiraketu, 113 
Rupabrahmaloka, 136n. 
Rupadhatu, 19, 136, 254 
Rupakaya, 26, 35, 96f, 101£, 106, 
111 ; whether vipSkaja, 109-110 
RupavatT (a bhumi), 241, 287 

Sabhisamskarasabhoga - nirnimitta- 
vihara, 260, 277-280, 289 
Saddharma-Pundarika, 9, 44 
Saddhanusari, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 250, 251, 255, 276, 286 
Saddhavimutta, a stage of spirit- 
ual progress, 250, 251, 286 
Sadhumat! (a bhumi), 239, 282-3, 
Saha lokadhatu, 118 
Sakadagami, 238f, 262, 287 
Sakadagamimagga, 176 
&akyamuni, belief about the his- 
torical existence of, 111-3; 
Mahayana preached by, 58£ 
Samadhirajasutra, 9 
Samantabhadra (bodhisattva), 305 
Samata, 95, 121f, 138-9, 171, 184, 
201, 273, 2S0, 309. See Dharma- 
samata. 

Samatajnana, 112 
Sambhogakaya, 36n., 96f, 117-123, 
S 325-6 * 
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Sambhuta Sanavasi, 16, 18 
Samdhabhasa, 66* See NItartha. 
Samgrahavastu, 27n., 116, 259,262, 
267, 270, 278 

Samjila (sanna) -vedayitanirodha, 
153£, 184, 167f ; death compared 
to, 159-160 ; similarity of Nirvana 
with, 158-161 

Samkhya, 208 ; Buddhism influenced 
by, 163-4 

Sammitiyas, criticised by Nagar- 
juna, 190 

Sammuti, 205, 236-7. See Samvrti. 
Samsara and Nirvana, 132, 195, 205 
Samskara (sahkhara), 82, 94, 117, 
142, 159f, 163, 210 

Samvrti, 7, 27, 62, 91, 123, 205, 220, 
237, 271, 310 ; exposition of, 
216-8 

Samvrtisatyas, two kinds of, 21 S 
Sahgha, caturdi^a, 14, 314 
Santideva, 293-4; on the authenti- 
city of Mahayana scriptures, 
59-61 ,* on Paramartha and 
Samvrtisatyas, 216-8, 219-222, 

229 

Sapta&atika-prajilaparamita, 329, 
332 

Saranagamana, 106f, 302, 304-5 
Sariputra, repentance of, 66 
Sarvajnata, 109, 200 
Sarvastivadins, 87 ; doctrines of, 
26-7 ; kaya conception of, 102- 
7 ; Madhyamikas criticise, 187 
Sasahkharaparinibbayi, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 268 
Satasahasrikai Prajnaparamita, 324f 
Sattakkhattuparama, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 251, 255, 263, 
287 

Satyasiddhis, 65 ; dharmakaya con- 
ception of, 108-9 

Sautrantikas, 61, 176, 188, 198 5 
abh&va theory of, 162, 172, 177-8 ; 
Nirvana according to, 182 ; 
Pratisamkhya and Apratisamkhy a 
nirodha interpreted by, 177-9 


Semi-mahayana, 36f 
Senasanapannapaka, 314 
Shwe Zan Aung on the conception 
of soul, 143 

Siddhi on the HmaySnists, 230; 

on forms of truth, 233 
Siksasamvaras, 309-311 
^ilaparamita, 262 

Sopadhi^esa Nirvana, 153, 160, 178 
Sotapanna, 80, 240, 255, 287 
Sotapatti, 238f, 262 
Sotapattimagga, 176 
Sotapattiyahgas, 252 
Soul, 17n. ; denial of the existence 
of, 141-4. 

Speaking, rules regarding, 318 
Spiritual guide, 312-3. See Kalyapa- 
mitra. 

Sraddha (Saddha), 30, 303-4 
Sravakas, 34n., 113; deflnition of, 
80f ; poor intellect of, 95 ; Maha- 
yana fyorks reverently refer to, 
90 

Sravakabodhi, 13 
Sravakagotra, 55, 

^ravakayaina, 53-4, 55, 59, 75-6, 
85-89, 321 

Srllabha, a Sautrantika teacher, 
177, 178 

&rona Kotikarna, 103 ** 

^ rutamay I -praj na, 116, 246 
Stcherbatsky, on Nirvana, 164-7, 
158-9, 161*4, 184; on Soul, 144 
Stede,* on Nibbana, 167 
Sthiramati, 233 
Subhuti, 28 
Sudhanu, 44 

Sudurjaya (a bhumi), 271-2, 288 
Sukhavatxvyuha, 117, 299 
SuklavipaSyana (or vidar^ana) 
(a bhumi), 240, 286 
£unya, 26, 33 ; meaning of; 47, 54, 
I32n. 

$unyata, 19, 37, 90, 94, 203f, 222f, 
228, 310^ abhava distinguished 
from, 225; exposition of, 214-6; 
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extent of agreement regarding 
the conception of, 47-9 ; laksanas 
of, 214 ; Mahay anie interpreta- 
tion of, 48, 50; object of teach- 
ing, 213; Prajnaparamitas deal 
with, 333-4 

Sunyatavadins, 186, 223 
Sutras, Vinaya rules in, 290-2 
Sutta, one of the Ahgas, 8 
N Suvarnaprabhasa, 113, 121 
~'i>^Jrtha of the Sravakas, 78 
Svasambhogakaya, 26, 98, 108, 115, 
117f, 326 

Svabhavikakaya, 97, 115, 120 

Ta-ming-tu-ching, 325 
Tanubhumi, 241, 287 
Tathagata, 47 ; according to the 
Yogacarins, 197-8; existence of, 
193-4 

Tathagatabhumi, 116, 196, 284 
Tathagatagarbha, 49 r> 
Tathagatajnana, 68, 266, 272 
Tathagatakaya, 125 ; honour 
shown to, 108-9 
Tathagatavihara, 245, 289 
Tathata, 34, 104, 193, 203, 205, 310 
Tathya-samvrti, 218. See Samvrti. 
Teaching, two forms of, 65f, 69. 
See Samy»ti. 

leaching in nine forms, 72. See 
Navanga. 

Theravadins, 285 ; kaya conception 
of, 101-2 ; Nirvana according to, 
201-3; par amis included in the 
doctrines of, 11-13 
(sect), 63 
See Jhanas. 

Trikaya conception, an evidence 
for ascertaining the datrf of 
Prajnaparamitas, 325-6. See 
Kaya. 

Triratna, 295 

y ana, 57 . See Yanas. 

3, 304 

108, 219-222, 22^ 229, 232-3. 
Aryasatyas, Samvrti. 


wrong 


XJbhatobhagavimutta, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 251, 276, 288 
Ucchedavada (doctrine of annihila- 
tion), 141 

Udana, one of the Ahgas, 8 
Uddhamsota Akanitthagami, a 
stage of spiritual progress, 269 
Ugradattapariprccha, 291, 299 
Unity, 201. See Advaya. 

Upadana (grasping of 
ideas), 142, 189, 211 
Upade§a, 79, 239; one of the 
Ahgas, 10, 33 
Upadhyaya, 291, 311, 313 
Upagupta, 16f, 103 
XJpahacca-parinibbayi, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 268 
Upali, 17 

Upalipariprccha, 291, 320 
IJpapaduka (opapatika), self-born 
31n., Ill, 268 

Upasaka, 107; samvaras of, 311. 
See Grhi, Laity 

Upasampada. See Ordination. 
Upastambha (support of merits), 
79-80, 239 

Upayakaugalya (expedients), 12, 
65 f, 71f, 81, 91, 112, 277-8, 281, 334 

Vaibhasikas, 161, 188, 190-1 
Vainayika, 61 
Vaipulya Sutras, 72 
V aiyavrty abhiksu, duties of, 291, 
314f 

Vajrapani, 117, 128, 305 
Vakkali, 99, 149, 169 
Vandana, 302-4 
Vasana, 85f, 197, 219 
Vastu, 184-6, 181-2 
Vasubandhu, 45, 105, 143, 176, 184 
Ved&lla, one of the Ahgas, 82 
Vedantie Brahman, 145, 152, 154, 
158, 184, 194, 201 

Veyyakarana, one of the Ahgas, 
8f, 33 

yibhasa on„ kaya conception, 
107-8 


356 


ibhaiyavadtas, lo5 
•idyas, 92n. 

f fcarabb««“’ See Vin^ 3 " 

Tijuana, 1 ’ &v0 or 8 is, 29 

•^(abbumi), 260-2. 281 

^junala (a 2 16 

Vimoksa 92, 11 ’ \ 61; 1.62, 181 
Vn»ok«& oi ° * 2S4 

Vifflok?araukba, 2 i 3 S, V99 ; 

Yinmkti, 34»* 3 ®> ’ ; 55 

vSwiksy^ 12 !.’^ 290-2 

ViiiS- aI > aj 1 anai^a#! 0 / 

abbiaaiikbaTa, ‘ pa tisatxdhi, 


„o ^^9 

Viraga 89, 210 

ViryaP'^^f^Wa), ««• l8 " 

ViSoka, 103 178 . 6> 249 

Vi^uddbis, 1 * ^j^vana. ^ J 

YisuddbimaSS^ o{ sp i«tuat 

182-4, 198 , ob 

v-S^vS' * . . 

s " 

Samvrti. 


Yaca^®-’ 302 ’^ 56; one» eBS °*’ 

^~iss£- 

» \ S£i». s’ 

^ iiT 142, 14 9 > -jag • | V o 2 aC » rt -*Yvnaf©d * 

.ana, b'.j 1 a nanta,w-»; ! Yo °_ .^amikas comP aTO a 

;SSt"u6>^-.^ iSaQdh ’M according *°. 

£ ^0, 169 v20 UogtaS 213 

^^1 2 226, 232; Arbats \ 

, a tyasas 9 -s 1 *’ 

Lave, 228-9 
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CORRECTION SLIP 


89 fn. I read Kas. 

102 line 5 „ Atthasdlini 

1H, 115 fns. „ Der 

116 line 14 „ 6rutamayl 

120 fn. 5 „ Kayah 

121 line 2 Saha loka 

152 fn. 1 „ deliverance 

166 fn. 3 „ Papancasudani 

174 line 24 ,, asiddhatta 

200 fn. 2 „ Der 

225 line 28 „ Mahayanie 

231 fn. „ 3 

296 fn. 2 delete comma after History 
99 ^In. 3 „ „ „ Studies 


Kas. 

Atthasdlini 

Die 

6rutamayi 
Kayah 
Sahal oka 
delivrance 
Papancasudani 
asiddh atta 
Die 

Mahayanie 


